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ABSTRACT:  Mainly  this  is  a report  of  events  from  the  life  of 

M.T.  Kalashnikov,  talented  Soviet  designer  and  gunsmith,  creator 
ot  the  AK  submachine  gun  and  Hero  of  Socialist  Work.  The  events 
and  facts  in  his  life  are  certainly  described  and  the  author 
introduced  only  insignificant  artistic  additions  and  changed  the 
names  of  people  involved. 


The  author  of  the  book.  Major  of  Engineers  Vladimir  Niko- 
layevich Zhukov,  was  born  in  1928  in  the  city  of  Dnepropetrovsk 
into  the  family  of  a Red  Army  commander.  In  World  War  II  he  was 
a sailor  on  a maritime  ship  carrying  important  cargo.  In  1953 
he  graduated  from  the  Air  Force  Engineering  Academy  im.  N.  Ye.  Zhukovskiy. 
He  served  in  the  North  in  a. i airforce  regiment.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  v/orking  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  newspaper  "Krasnaya 
Zvezda." 
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Part  One 

An  Announcetaent  for  whe  District 

Work  In  the  tank  fleet  was  in  full  swing.  The  sun  was  at  its  most  scorch- 
ing and  the  company  commander  for  the  first  time  In  the  year  decided  tc  strip 
overalls  to  the  waist.  Not  yet  being  sun-tanned,  the  backs  of  the  troops 
stood  out  sharply  against  the  dark  green  of  the  tank  amor.  The  machines  were 
polished  till  they  shone.  It  was  hard  to  belelve  that  only  yesterday  they  had 
been  roughing  up  the  Ukrainian  roads  with  th  ir  treads,  there  had  been  the 
tireless  rumble  of  the  motors,  they  had  clambered  up  the  slope  of  the  ravines 
and  rushed  across  the  rocky  portage  in  the  cool  water  of  full  rivers.  A 
tarpaulin  cover  scrubbed  white  covered  the  cannon  barrels. 

Kalashnikov  paused  at  the  entrance  to  the  park  and  lost  himself  In  admir- 
ation of  the  scene  before  him.  Then  his  eyes  sought  a platoon.  It  was  not 
nearby. 

"You  decided  to  get  down  to  work?"  he  gaily  addressed  the  tank  commander, 

V GUB  r a • 

"You're  on  duty,"  Vederkln  surprised. 
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f "They've  finished  the  work,  and  the  master  sergeant  is  on  leave." 

' "There's  nothing  for  you  to  do  here.  Everything's  in  good  shape, 

straightened  out  first  thing." 

"They  looked  at  the  engine?"  asked  Kalashnikov  and  lightly  Jumped  onto 
the  anuor.  "Is  the  oil  In  order?" 

"In  order," 

"Let's  wipe  the  observation  silts,"  a voice  was  heard  from  the  machine 
and  from  the  turret  rose  the  curly  head  of  gunner-radio  operator  Kuchum. 

"Maybe  this  will  make  the  slits  wide  enough  for  the  TT  to  wiggle  through." 

"All  right.  Inspect  the  machine  gun,"  muttered  Kalashni.rov  quietly  and 
looked  sternly  at  Kuchum. 

"Don't  get  fired  up,  Mikhail,"  said  Vederkln.  "A  political  Instructor 
hung  a notice  there  on  the  board.  Go  look  at  it." 

Kalashnlkca'  obediently  sprang  to  the  ground  and  went  over  to  the  plywood 
showcase.  There  alongside  the  GTO  standard  list,  stood  out  an  announcement 
printed  on  yellow  paper  concerning  an  open  competition  for  the  creation  of  a 
uctor-Sdfe  life  counter  for  a tank  engine.  Written  In  words  laigter  than  the 
others  was:  "The  creation  of  the  counter  Is  of  great  practical  Importance." 

"Well?"  asked  Vederkln  when  Kalashnikov  turned  back. 

"It's  not  for  roe." 

'Vhy  SO  sudden.  It's  better  to  think  It  over." 

"To  build  a Monte  Crlsto  or  some  kind  of  catapault ,--now  that's  something 
like,  " said  Kuchum.  "Something  to  shoot,." 

"Yes,  change  the  record,"  Kalashnikov  cut  short  his  friend.  "Vfou're 

repeating  yourself  I" 

Kuchum  disappeared  into  the  tank  hatch,  but  his  words  new  serlouly  stung 


Kalashnikc'/ . The  face  of  t^ie  dti\er-’necha:ilc  darkened.  He  absetitmlndedly 
straighci'.ned  his  shirt,  which  already  lay  flat  to  his  body. 

Two  weeks  ago  when  the  consuander  replaced  the  Nagant  revolvers  with  brand 
new  burnished  steel  TT  pistols,  Kalashnikov  had  thought:  but  how  vlll  It  be 

If  they  have  to  be  shot  from  the  tank?  In  the  machine  there  are  special 
silts,  but  the  TT  does  not  fit  through  them.  He  thought  about  every  possible 
way  for  several  days  but  was  unsuccessful.  Caustically  Kuchum  exulted:  ’’Well, 

comrade  d’"lver-iw>chaJilc,  this  Is  what  you  get  when  the  shoemaker  bakes  the 
pies.  It  Is  work  for  the  gunner-radio  operators."  And  then  Vederkln  the 
good  soul  wanted  to  be  comfort Ing-^on't  worry,  be  silent,  wait  for  the  right 
work.  Really  no,  nonsensei  . In  order  to  build  a counter  one  needs 

knowledge  and  1 shouldn’t  wonder  there  arc  special  needs.  Soon  training  will 
begin  with  combat  firing  and  long  marches  over  the  feather-grass  of  the 

steppes.  This  Is  work.  Well  one  needs  to  think  about  this.  Let  somebody 
else  make  a counter. 

"Stop  wor-r-rk!"  commanded  senior  lieutenant  Halyshev.  He  stood  before 
the  line  of  tanks,  tall,  stem  and  somehow  reminding  one  of  a conductor. 

The  words  of  the  coimnand  broke  the  workers  rhythm;  it  was  replaced  by  the 
hurried  bustle  of  assembly.  The  soldiers  pulled  or:  the  sleeves  of  their  over- 
alls, straightened  their  garrlscn  caps.  The  yellow  sun  cast  short  swift 
shadows  on  the  yellow  sand. 

"Fal-1-1  in-n-nl" 

It  was  as  If  a current  flowea  through  the  group  of  tank  men.  They  canie 
Ft  a run  onto  the  square  where  their  commander  stood.  Two  long  ranks  extended 
In  a rrv  from  Malyshev.  Ar.other  command  and  they  became  four,  another--  and 
the  rows  swayed  and  moved  forward  In  a measured  way. 
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"On  th5  horizon  the  clouds  are  sullen  . Kuchum's  high  tenor  drifted 
over  their  heads.  "Very  stem  quiet  is  oblig  . . the  soft  bass  of  Vederkin 
joined  In  and  when  the  words  of  th?  refrain  came,  the  entire  rank  burst  out; 
"Three  tanks,  three  jolly  frlends'-a  cretf  for  a combat  machine," 

The  wind  blew  and  tic:  young  leaves  on  the  trees  along  the  road  rustled. 
And  an  idea  came  with  a gust  of  wind  Into  the  head  of  Kalashnikov:  "What  if 

one  really  undertakes  the  cot.uter?"  Bur  something  cautioned  Inside:  "But 
what  If  it  doesn't  work  out,  like  the  TT7" 

Thinking  he  fell  out  of  st ip  for  a second,  ''jchum  marching  in  the  rank 
squinted  a bright  eye  at  him.  Kalashnikov  quickly  straightened  and  began  to 
sing  again  cheerfully. 

The  red  ball  of  the  sun  rolled  over  the  roof  of  the  neighboring  house. 
Dark  quickly  filled  the  rectangle  of  open  window.  The  senior  lieutenant 
Malyshev  unfastened  his  sword  belt  and  right  oetiind  the  door  took  off  his 
dusty  boots.  He  didn't  want  to  turn  on  the  light,  ha  poured  water  from  the 
water  bottle  and  sat  on  the  bed.  Fatigue  seized  his  limp  body. 

That  morning  he  had  received  a letter  from  Valya.  It  lay  in  the  right 
hand  pocket  of  his  service  shirt.  Malyshev  thought  about  the  letter  all  day, 
but  he  couldn't  brln^  himself  to  read  it. 

Malyshev's  son,  Serezha,  was  bom  a sickly  infant; from  the  moment  of  his 
birth  there  was  the  odor  of  medicine  in  his  ronm.  Valya's  face  was  drawn 
and  dark  circles  lay  under  her  eyes  from  sleepless  nights.  Malyshev  had 
cheered  his  wife  as  best  he  could.  In  the  winter  the  i'e^J.nent  commander  had 
given  Maly8h*’f  a ten-day  leave.  Having  wrapped  up  his  son  warmly,  they  with 
Valya  went  to  Kiev.  At  the  Institute  of  Pediatrics,  Malyshev  went  directly 
to  the  head  doctor:  he  was  afraid  to  entrust  Serezha's  treatment  to 
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lisuff identic  experienced  people.  The  grey,  rosy-cheeked  man  looked  at 
>ialyshev  encour/t ;ingl>'  through  the  thick  lenses  of  his  glasses;  "Bone 
tuberculosis  Is  very  serious.  But  ue  will  treat  him.  The  boy  will  stay 
with  us  in  th : Institute.  Go  home  and  rest  easy.  Your  son  will  be  In  good 
hands," 

Malyshev  pressed  the  soft  hand  of  the  doctor.  He  didn't  kno;;  whether  to 
believe  him  or  not. 

The  room  with  the  orange  lampshade  stood  empty,  Valya  silently  embroidered 
all  day.  The  odor  of  medicine  was  almost  driven  out.  Back  In  the  service, 
Malyshev  every  day  hurriedly  looked  through  the  packet  of  letters  which  came 
from  the  post  office.  A few  lines  from  the  Institute  came  regularly.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor  Serezha  was  getting  boitteri  in  any  case  the  Illness  had 
not  progressed.  Valya  patiently  packed  up  the  envelopes  with  tha  Kiev  post- 
mark in  a box  on  the  table. 

Finally,  he  couldn't  stand  It  and  sent  his  wife  a train  ticket.  He  would 
have  gone  himself  but  he  didn't  want  to  ask  for  leave  In  the  busy  time  of 
preparation  for  training.  To  edd  to  this  he  was  named  company  coimander  and 
hls  work  had  Increased, 

For  a long  time  now  he'd  had  no  telegram, no  letter  from  Valya.  What  lay 
in  the  envelope  In  hls  shirt.  What  was  there?  Malyshev  tore  the  j-aper. 

"My  dear,"  ran  th;;  violet  lines  of  words  in  Valya's  hurried  handwriting, 

"You  don't  yet  know  how  happy  I am.  Wtien  I went  Into  the  ward,  the  first 
thing  I heard  was  Serezhkln'o  laugh.  This  was  so  ununval  that  I stopped--my 
legs  wouldn't  carry  me  further.  Then  I saw  him.  He  was  sitting  on  tha  bed 
and  enthusiastically  talking  to  a neighbor  about  yc«  and  about  yo<jr  tank  . . ." 

The  noise  of  the  trees  came  through  the  window.  Bright  ll^hi'ning  flashed 


across  the  dark  sky.  "The  first  storro,"  thought  Malyshev- -'the  first  spring 
stonn.'^  He  got  up,  turned  on  the  light  and  read  the  letter.  The  lump  In  his 
throat  disappeared  and  he  began  to  breathe  easily. 

In  the  corridor  footsteps  were  heard  and  th.^  door  to  the  room  opened. 

On  the  threshhold  appeared  the  heavy  figure  of  the  company  political  Instructor, 
Zolotov.  His  sword  belt  and  his  straps  of  the  map  case  outlined  its  width  and 
bulges  like  his  beard  and  chest. 

"You're  In,  comsander Zolocov  said  without  surprise  or  pleasure.  "1 
see  the  storm  is  gathering.  There  was  no  point  in  stripping  the  machines. 

The  rain  would  have  washed  them." 

"I  know  , . , Serezhka  is  getting  better,"  Malyshev  said  in  a voice  that 
somehow  was  not  his  own  and  smiled.  "The  is  a letter  from  Valya." 

"Congratulstlonn,"  rumbled  Zolotov.  "You  have  suffered  deeply.  1,  know- 
ing, looking  at  you,  thought  that  it's  better  to  be  a bachelor  for  your  whole 
life,"  He  slapped  himself  on  the  leg  with  the  rolled  up  paper  and  began  to 
laugh.  There  was  always  a paper  In  his  hands --no  one  in  the  batalllon  ever 
saw  Zolotov  otherwise.  He  was  always  as  careful  of  It  sa  If  he  had  printed 
it  himself. 

"Come  in,  sit  d»wn,"  Malyshev  gCv  up  from  the  stool  at  the  table,  "Can  I 
give  you  some  tea?  I have  some  cherry  brandy." 

"Tea  then,  tea,"  said  Zolotov  "I  truly  just  got  through  eating.  But  then 
it  doesn't  matter." 

The  teapot  began  to  hiss  on  the  electric  plate. 

"The  doctors  are  connected  with  the  Medical  Administration  of  the  District 
and  have  given  my  son  a pass  to  Yevpatoriya  to  the  BXKA  children’s  sanitorium. 
I've  heard  that  it’s  an  outstanding  insticuticn.  Is  it  possible  chat  he  will 
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be  completely  cured?" 

"He  must  be  cured,"  Zolotov  said  in  his  bass,  "The  sea,  s^nd,  gulls. 
There,  it's  sad,  I've  never  been  to  the  sea.  It  must  be  good  there." 

"And  1,  brother,  haven't  either,"  Malyshev  poured  the  tea  into  the 
cups.  Will  you  drink  the  brandy  separately  or  in  the  tea?" 

"Put  it  in  the  tea." 

Through  the  window  tha  rumble  of  thunder  rolled.  A bright  flash  lighted 
the  sky.  The  trees  rustled  as  if  they  were  displeased  with  the  approach  of 
the  storm.  As  soon  as  the  noise  stopped  one  heard  the  first  diops 
hit  earth,  and  after  them  a dtsmpour  on  the  wall  and  the  window. 

Zolotov  Jumped  up  from  the  table  and  laughed  loudly: 

"Oh  to  your  healthi  You  see,  Vclod'ka,  how  healthy.  Hold  on  earthl  The 
first  storm  is  coming!” 

"7es,  brother,  to  health,"  quietly  repeated  Malyshev. 

Excited,  they  turned  to  the  table.  The  tea  with  the  cherry  brandy  seemed 
exceptionally  tasty.  Zolotov  filled  a second  cup.  He  drank,  sippinj;^  lovdly. 
His  red  hair  in  the  light  of  the  lampshade  became  completely  golden,  Malyshev 
looked  at  him  and  thought:  a political  Instrv-ctor  rarely  Justifies  his  owr 

name . ^ 

"Why  do  you  stare  at  me?"  asked  Zclotcv. 

"And  why  have  you  not  married?  Any  girl  v’ould  marry  you," 

"llie  international  situation  wasn't  good,"  joked  Zolot'w,  but  Malyshev 
reminded  him  of  a serious  thought.  He  placed  his  cup  on  the  saucer  and 

sighed : 

^Translators  note:  The  name  Zolotov  means  gold. 
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"The  .internat,oixal  sit:uation.  is  changed.  Tn  the  west  e flame  has  been  ; 

kindled  and  it  may  catch  cs  on  fire." 

"They  won't  dare  Zolotov  said  confidently.  "We  will  cut  them  down,"  he 
expressively  waved  his  fist  In  the  air,  "in  two  blows." 

"Well  In  two  on  in  three-  it  Is  still  unknown.  You  as  a nilitary  man 
mi.'8t  Judge  reasmably:  it  is  all  laid  out  there  on  the  map." 

"And  we  have  the  Red  Array  and  the  five  year  plans.  You  have  twice  told 
me  that  our  ‘thirty  fours'  are  now  the  best  in  the  world!  Our  tank  designers 
are  young  men," — Zolotov  said  animatedly  cot  worrying  about  the  connection 
between  his  thoughts.  "When  I was  at  another  garrison,  one  came  to  us.  I 
was  pleased:  a young  man  not  yet  thirty-five  in  appearance  and  what  things 
he  could  do!  Today  I weighed  out  the  announcerent  of  the  competitlc:-:  and 
thought  about  this  again.  You  excuse  me,  1 a political  instructor,  as  It  is 
unsuitable  for  me  to  talk  thus.  Bu«-  judge  for  yourself:  why  the  hell  play 
with  these  toys?  Tn  the  political  section  they  said:  it  is  important.  But 
on  what  account?  Why  wlthcait  our  efficiency  experts  the  necessary  instruments 
are  not  able  to  work?  Only  ipeak  to  the  designers  and  in  a twinkling  the 
drawings  are  presented.  I understand:  training  appliances  can  be  made  by 

all  the  forces  in  our  regiment  and  it  is  all  the  same." 

"You  exaggerate,  hcwever,"  slowly  replied  Malyshev.  "To  listen  tc  you  one 
would  think  we  sat  here  without  electric  light.  We  have  more  than  enough 
talented  people.  Hcwever  thay  go  around  not  knowing  how  to  use  their  talents. 

We  need  to  propose  work  to  them,  let  they  try,  riaybe  they  will  succeed.  To 
the  point  about  designers.  They  have  not  always  been  successful,  brother. 

That's  true  and  that's  why  a competition  was  announced." 

Malyshev  stood  up  and  walked  around  the  room.  He  was  silent  and  then  he 
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added : 


'So  you  are  touched  by  this  reasoning.  It  is  unsuitable — the  political 
instructor  of  tha  best  company  In  the  regiment." 

"The  theory  that  politicly!  instructors  are  idealistic  people  is  severely 
criticised,"  laughed  Zolotov.  "But,  well,  I agree  you're  right.  But  who 
do  we  have  in  the  connany  who  can  cope  with  this?  Vederkin  with  those  under 
him?  They  are  all  pure  tank  men;  give  them  a machine  axtd  as  soon  as  they 
turn  it  over  they  know  it.  Truly,  can  it  be  your  pet  Kalashnikov  ..." 

"Fet?"  Malyshev  sternly  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Well  not  a pet,  simply  an  outstanding  student." 

"Kalashnikov  is  a.  smart  fellow.  You  know,  before  the  army  be 
was  only  a technical  secretary  to  a political  section  of  the  railway.  I 
The  Turksib  [Turkmen-Sibarian  Railroad]  or  some  such.  And  here,  If  yoi.'  nlegse, 
is  one  of  the  best  mechanics  we  have.  And  for  the  coiimetitioo,  who  can 
predict  what  will  happen--wc  shall  see.’ 

Silence  fell.  Each  man  was  burled  in  his  O'/n  thoughts,  Tn  the  corridor  a door 
banged,  someone  was  going  to  see  his  neighbor.  From  the  shaking  of  the  wall  itself 
a loudspeaker  turned  Itself  on.  Zolotov  startled  raised  his  eyes  to  the  black 
cardboard  cone.  Malyshev,  coming  to  himself ^ quietly  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  loudspeaker. 

The  latest  news  was  given.  Into  the  room  came  the  sound  of  words  familiar 
but  which  had  not  lost  . their  meaning;  "Bombardment,"  "search 

for  submarines,"  "fires." 

When  music  began  to  come  from  the  loudspeaker,  Malyshev  pulled  the  plug 
from  the  socket. 

"Yes,  brother,  war  Is  coming.  A great  war,"  he  said  and  ran  his  hands 
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through  his  hair  at  If  he  wished  to  drive  away  the  anxious  thoughts.  We 
soldiers  must  be  tough.  On  our  backs  is  the  country." 

"What  you  say  la  right 

"If  jiverythlng  is  in  order,"  suddenly  Maiyahev  laid  cheerfully,  "You 
know  u.iat  I think?  In  June  X*ll  recjuest  leave.  For  three  vears  it's  been  In  the 
winter,  sc  possibly  the  colonel  will  approve.  We  go  with  Valya  and  take  off 
for  Yevpatoriya,  tc  Serezhka.  Well  you  know  I have  missed  him  . . ." 

"Unfortunately  they  won't  give  me  leave  with  y Zolotov  picked  up 
enthusiastically.  "But  hew  they'd  look  it  us  in  our  white  trousers.  In 
June,  in  June  it  would  be  hot  there  I think.  It's  v.othlng.  Tne  se  i,  sand 
and  guils--beautifull"  he  got  up  and  put  on  his  hat.  "We  dream  too  much. 

We  have  to  get  up  early  totiiorro!^/.  T go,  goodby," 

Hours  in  Combat 

During  the  day  In  driving  exercises  Kalashniko/  took  a minute  to  check 
the  engine.  h>  didn't  like  the  way  the  motor  ran  at  high  revolutions:  the 

needle  of  the  tachometer  began  to  vlb:<  ate  and  slip  over  to  the  left  at  the 
same  time  that  the  triictlve  force  was  normal.  He  turned  the  Key  and  tightened 
the  connecting  bushing  by  which  the  flexible  shaft  of  the  tachotoeter  was 
connected  to  the  distributor  shaft.. 

"Try  full  gas  I"  he  shouted  to  Vederkln  and  squeezed  himself  over  the 
inspection  hatch. 

The  engine  roared.  The  tank  trembled  slightly . Two  yellow  cabbage 
butterflies  which  were  resting  on  the  hot  armor  fell  like  petals  to  one  alde~- 
as  if  the  wind  had  blown  them. 

"Well?"  asked  Vederkln. 

"It's  in  order." 
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It  was  time  for  the  exercise.  Kalashnikov  put  his  ‘ands  on  the  side 
friction  levers.  In  the  headphones  he  heard  Vederkin's  connand  "Forward!" 

In  the  open  hatch  one  saw  a piece  of  clay  hill  tremble,  and  a broken  pine  cn 
the  edge  of  the  tank-drorae  drifted  to  the  side. 

In  front,  the  palings  of  the  "corridor"  showed.  Kalashnikov  more  strongly 
than  usual  grasped  the  right  friction  lever- -so  that  It  wouldn't  slip  at  the 
beginning  of  the  turn.  He  pressed  on  the  gas  and  looked  at  the  rotation 
I indicator.  The  needle  held  and  stayed  In  place.  More  gas  and  again  it  moved 

to  the  right  and  stayed.  Aha,  it  was  fixed  and  everything  was  in  order. 

Later  on  everything  went  smoothly.  Not  without  reason  was  Kalashnikov 
considered  the  best  driver.  Behind  the  "corridor"  there  was  still  the  scarp. 
The  tank  at  high  speed  darted  to  the  origin^*! line.  In  the  headphones  he 
heard  Kuchum's  voice:  "Know  us!"  It  was  cut  short  by  the  solid  bass  voice 
of  re-enllsted  man  Vederklnr  "As  ycsi  were!"  The  commander  liked  the  order; 

Jt  signaled  completion  of  the  exercise--one  could  let  one's  feelings  out, 
Kalashnikov's  eyes  first  fell  on  the  tachometer. 

Kalashnikov  remembered  that  in  the  notice  posted  In  the  park,  they  talked 
about  an  Instrument  which  could  measure  the  time  of  operation  of  the  motor 
under  load  and  during  idle  time.  And  what  characterizes  its  operation  under 
various  procedures?  The  number  of  rotations  of  the  crankshaft.  What  kind 
of  instrument  can  measure  this;  a tachometer.  It  was  all  clear.  Here  then 
X7as  the  idea  for  a safe-life  counter:  the  principle  of  it  like  the  tachometer 

only  the  task  somewhat  different.  "I'll  make  the  Instrument,  I must  make  it," 
he  thought  and  stopped  the  tank. 

After  the  clanging  and  crashing  which  penetrated  even  under  the  tarpaulin 


helruetu , slleucc  pLicked  thdi  edio.  Vcderkln  unfastened  the  straps  under 


his  chin  and  took  his  watch  from  his  pocket.  He  tapped  the  cover  and  a 
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tnelcdlous  ringing  was  heard. 

Vederkln  never  looked  at  the  dial,  until  the  tiny  hojamers  enclosed  in  the 
silver  case  had  played  the  simple  melody.  In  such  an  instant  Vederkln's 
face  wore  a beatific  smile.  In  truth,  he  was  thinking  of  his  grandfather 
from  whom  he  had  Inherited  this  watch.  His  grandfather  has  received  the 
sllveTj  onlon-ohaoed  watch  with  two  flat  covers  for  distinguished  marksman- 
ship when  he  was  a private  with  the  16th  Siberian  Infantry  rcglnenc.  Kuchum 
and  Kalashnikov  knew  Vederkln's  habit  and  therefore  waited  patiently  while 
the  melody  finished. 

The  last  hammer  sounded  and  then  there  was  heard: 

"What  time  is  it  on  your  silver  watch,  comrade  commander?"  Kuchum' s teeth 
sparkled  in  the  gloom. 

"Dinner  time  soon.  Thirty-one  minutes  before  two  o'clock," 

"Do  tell,  it  seems  as  If  the  exercise  had  Just  begun,"  smiled  Kalashnikov. 

"When  one  works  time  flies  unnoticed--"  Vederkln  explained  instructively. 

"In  rest  time  also,"  again  Kuchum' a teeth  flashed --"Eh,  brothers,  today 
is  Saturday.  Imagine  now  what  a flurry  among  the  girls  I know.  For  half 
the  year  I haven't  been  on  duty  a single  Saturday.  'Sasha,  you  remember  our 
encounter  in  the  maritime  fleet  . . " he  sang  softly. 

"Get  ready!"  said  Vederkln  unexpectedly  sternly.  He  had  spotted  the 
semaphore  which  the  company  commander  flag  had  given.  "Forward,  in  the 
column,  single  file  . . ." 

Kalashnikov  moved  the  machine  into  position  and  moved  it  after  the  machine 
of  the  platoon  commander.  Dust  swirled  up  in  front  of  the  hatch  opening. 
Through  it,  there  appeared  and  disappeared  Che  metallic  box  on  the  stem  part 
of  the  commander's  tank.  Kalashnikov  steadily  followed  it.  Komvzvci  was  in 


Che  young  driver  of  the  crew,  a Siberian.  He  tried  hla  beat,  but  in  spite  of 
the  patient  tutelage  of  the  lieutenant,  a "distinguiahed"  In  driving  was 
still  far  off  for  him. 

The  tanka  stopped  In  their  places  In  the  park.  Dinner  was  finished. 

There  was  an  hours  rest  of  the  garrison.  Kalashnikov  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
cot  and  leaning  hla  elbows  on  a thin  students  notebook  drew  a diagram  of 
a counter.  Everything  that  he  thought  about  during  the  exercise  and  while 
his  hands  lay  on  the  friction  levers  now  he  turned  into  a drawing.  It  was  simple, 
rertdinly,  unlike  those  he  had  once  seen  In  the  design  section 
but  all  the  same  a drawing. 

The  work  didn't  go  very  well.  And  then  the  unexpect ; a tachxneter 
with  a tachometer,  the  principle  of  all  of  this,  and  how  is  a tachoieter 
made  to  transfer  information  to  the  needle?  Never  thought  about  this  before; 
there  are  instruments  in  the  shops.  There  the  "god"  in  that  section  is  a re-enlisted 
man.  Eh,  well  to  go  to  it! 

Kalashnikov  stood  up  from  the  cot  and  sat  down  again.  No,  it  was  no  <use  to 
go--lt  was  the  after  dinner  rest  time. 

At  this  minute,  as  if  on  coimnand,  the  man  on  duty  appeared  above  him. 

"Kuchum,  what  do  we  have  now?"  Kalashnikov  suddenly  acked  his  friend  whose 
was  sleeping  serenely  In  spite  of  the  deafening  shouts  of  Lne  men  cn  duty. 

"Self  preparation,"  mumbled  Kuchum  opening  his  eyes. 

"Well  good'." 

To  get  to  the  shops  he  had  to  walk  along  a poplar  lane.  As  he  walked 
Kalashnikov  tore  off  the  sticky  leaves.  The  astringent  odor  tickled  hla 
nose.  But  he  didn't  notice  as  he  approached  the  slate-roofed  barracks.  This 
was  Che  instrument  shop. 
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The  senior  men  listened  to  Kalashnikov's  request  and  silently  poked  around 
with  his  hand  in  the  comer.  There  stood  a large  anounltlon  box.  On  the 
oak,8DOOLhly  polished  boards  there  still  remained  the  letters  and  numbers  of 
the  brand.  As  occurs  in  every  shop,  in  the  box  were  stored  worn  out  instru- 
ments, from  which  one  could  take  parts,  bolts,  screws,  winding  wire.  All  this 
had  remained  unchanged  for  years  but  sennet imes  suddenly  one  needed  something 
that  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  senior  Instr'unent  man  would  sooner  part 
with  half  the  instruments  than  with  this  peculiar  reserve. 

Kalashnikov  leaned  over  the  box  and  looked  through  its  contents  for  a 
long  tliine.  Finally,  on  the  bottom  he  saw  what  he  needed,  a tachorfeter.  It 
wasn't  new  but  it  was  all  there. 

"You  want  to  build  son'ething?"  asked  the  senior  n’an . 

Kalashnikov  nodded. 

"Then  take  it  all.  Maybe  you  can  put  it  on  the  Joiner's  bench.  Only 
mind  leave  it  all  in  order  after  you.  Cleav?" 

Clear,  clear!  Of  course  he  would  take  it  all.  But  this  is  later.  Right 
now  the  main  thing  was  to  take  apart  the  instrument  down  to  the  last  screw, 
to  look  at  what  went  to  what. 

Kalashnikov  worked  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  didn't  notice  the  fiery 
sunset  through  the  small  shop  window.  The  master  sergeant  [starshina] , also 
having  spent  all  this  time  at  the  next  jolnerli  bench  with  some  kind  of 
instrument  removed  his  overalls  and  put  them  in  the  cupboard. 

"Put  all  the  parts  in  this  box,"  said  the  master  sergeant.  "1  see  that 
your  work  is  going  to  take  more  than  one  day." 

Kalashnikov  was  pleased  that  the  master  sergeant  didn't  ask  him  anything. 

He  didn't  want  to  talk  about  his  work  when  he'd  only  begun. 
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They  went  together  to  the  courtyard.  The  master  sergeant  started  t ■ smoke. 
Comfortably  he  took  a dr&g  on  the  shag  tobacco  smoke. 

"You’re  putting  together  a safe-life  counter?" 

'What  a sly  one*  thought  Kalashnikov  and  looked  at  his  neighbor.  'He 
sees  everything  and  he  keeps  quiet.'  He  wanted  to  be  angry  but  remember.') 
how  sliqply  an  pleasantly  the  master  sergeant  had  accepted  him, and  told  about 
his  idea.  Now,  after  a detailed  e>.':planation  of  the  tachometer  device,  every- 
thing became  more  clear  to  him.  The  master  sergeant  caught  the  meaning  at 

once.  He  even  grunted  from  pleasure  when  Kalashnikov  said  that  he  planned  to 

get  rid  of  the  intermediate  shaft. 

"Sensible,"  concluded  che  master  sergeant.  "You  have  an  understanding 
of  It,  fellow.  I'll  say  this:  come  Into  the  shop  whenever  you  need  to  and 

work.  No  one  will  disturb  you.'  He  raised  his  head  and  look'^d  at  the  sVy 

overhead.  The  first  stars  were  twinkling.  "I've  oelayad  too  long  with  you. 

My  old  woman  Is  waiting  for  me!"  he  said  gaily  and  strode  off  Into  the  dark- 
ness. 

"And  I've  delayed  too  long,"  thought  Kalashnikov.  "Can  this  actually 
have  happened  to  me."  He  wiped  hie  hands  on  a piece  of  rag  and  began  to 
walk  tow«.rd  the  barracks. 

"I  asked  permission  to  report  to  you,  comrade  political  Instructor,  that 
you  don't  understand  people  at  all,"  Malyshev  said  gaily  Joining  the  ba- 
talllon  adjutant. 

"Is  this  conclusion  for  certification  or  Is  It  a temporary  opinion?" 

Zolotov  tried  to  laugh  It  off. 

"As  you  wish.  Do  you  know  what  Kalashnikov  asked  me  Just  now?  Fur 
permission  to  test  a counter  on  the  tank," 
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"Really?"  said  Zolotov  surprised.  "That's  news." 

"And  he  asked  it  so  quietly  as  If  this  was  the  only  thing  he  had  ever 
made  In  his  whole  life.  Admittedly  1 don't  belelve  it.  I went  to  the  shop. 
He'd  actually  built  the  Instrument,  on  my  honor:  dial,  mechanized  clock 
were  all  laid  out.  I saw  the  colonel  going  past  with  his  aides.  I go  up  to 
him.  He  says  this  and  that." 

"And  what  then? ' 

"Go  ahead,  he  says.  Only  don't  ztiln  the  machine.  And  what  will  happen 
to  the  machine?  Right  now  Kalashnikov  is  attaching  his  CoVamblne  [sweetheart!. 
Let's  be  off.  If  you  please."  Malyshev  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  have  to  be  at 
headquarters  at  twelve  fifteen.  But  I have  time," 

As  they  entered  the  park  they  saw  someone's  feet  sticking  out  of  the 
driver's  hatch  in  a comical  fashion,  Vederkin  was  reclining  alongside  on  the 
tank.  Hie  left  hand  was  In  the  hatch,  his  face  reddened  from  strain.  Apparent 
ly  he  was  holding  some  kind  of  attachment,  helping  to  mount  the  Instrument. 

Malyshev  and  Zolotov  stood  fer  several  minutes  alongside  the  tank  listening 
to  tho  one  word  coranents  of  '.he  workers. 

Finally  Kalashnikov  sprang  to  the  ground.  Seeing  Malyshev  he  saluted: 

"Comrade  senior  lieutenant,  the  Instrument  is  mounted.  Do  I have 
permission  to  test  It  In  operation?" 

Malyshev  gave  perralsslcn,  Hg  was  liripatient  to  see  what  would  happen. 

He  quickly  cl iJfnbGd  onto  the  tank  and  disappeared  Into  the  hatch. 

Kalashnikov  felt  the  commander  breathing  on  his  neck,  A chill  ran  down 
his  spine:  he  wouldn't  embarrass  himself. 

"Vn»at  now?"  came  the  voice  of  Malyshev  behind  him. 

"It  registers.  See  It  registers  the  operation  time  of  the  engine  wlth- 
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oiit  a load,"  anawared  Kalashnikov. 

"Okay.  And  how  about  in  operaC-lon?" 

Not  answering,  Kasashnlkov  looked  around  and  engaged  the  friction  clutch. 

The  crawler  belt  locks  clanged  and  moved.  Moving  the  machine  to  ur.<:  side, 
Kalashnikov  drove  It  onto  the  road,  running  along  the  ranks  of  tall  peaked 
pojklars.  Through  the  rectangular  hatch  their  crunks  covered  with  pale  green 
skin  flashed  pa&t  onS  after  the  other,  and  the  dining  hall  building  danced 
past  waddling  from  side  tc  side. 

Kalashnikov  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  Instrument.  As  the  last  poplar 
flashed  past  he  braked  and  sharply  turned  the  rnachlne  back. 

Again  the  green  trunks  flashed  by.  Finally  he  decided  to  look  at  the 
arrow.  It  had  changed  poaitlon.  Aha,  that  means  the  counter  works.  But 
why  was  the  senior  lieutenant  silent?  With  this  man  It  Is  hard  to  know  what 
he  is  thinking  . . . 

Zolotov  Vederkln  appeared  before  them.  Kalashnikov  stopped  the 
machine,  After  a few  deafening  booms,  the  motor  was  silent. 

Malyshev  sprang  from  the  tank  first. 

"No,  you  wouldn't  beleive  what  precision!  Twelve  minutes  by  nr/  watch 
and  exactly  the  same  on  the  instrument !"  he  shouted  and  turned  to  Kalashnikov. 
"Oh  young  man'.  Congratulations.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

Kalashnikov,  struck  dumb  looked  at  the  commander.  He  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  The  tension  which  had  been  building  up  for  the  last  hour  drained 
from  him  and  now  he  only  wanted  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  He  remembered  how 
he  had  fallen  out  of  step  wher  he  first  thought  of  the  Instrument.  Now  It 
was  done. 

Zolotov  extended  his  hand  to  Koleshnlkov: 
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"May  I congratulate  you,"  He  turned  to  Vederkln,  "And  did  this  comrade 
also  help?" 

"Well,"  Vederkln  began  to  wave  hla  arms.  "I  only  held  the  pins.  It's  not 
my  baby,"  he  laughed  satisfied  that  he'd  made  a successful  pun. 

"Well  then  this  Is  an  even  greater  honor  for  you  Kalashnikov,"  said 
Zolotov.  "You  need  to  study.  Talent  sould  never  be  burled  in  the  ground." 

"But  it  Isn't  burled,"  laughed  Malyshev. 

"This  is  only  a sample  system,"  said  Kalashnikov.  "It's  possible  to  make 
It  better." 

"Well  you  see,"  Malyshev  took  Zolotov  by  the  elbow.  "There's  already 
been  conversation  about  Inventions.  He's  already  thinking  of  this  device 
for  a new  tank.  Right , comrade  Kalashnikov?" 

Kalashnikov  didn't  answer  anything.  He  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
embarassedly . Vederkln  patiently  took  his  watch  from  his  pocket  and  tapped 
the  cover,  A melodious  ringing  drifted  off  Into  the  evening  air, 

Kiev  Chestnuts 

The  train  car  rocked  rhythmically.  Kalashnikov  stood  at  the  window  on 
the  platform.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  and  sort  out  the  mixed  collection  of 
happenings  from  the  last  few  days. 

After  testing  the  Instrument  he'd  been  called  In  by  the  consnander  of  the 
regiment.  He  asked  questions  for  a long  time  and  Chen  went  to  the  park, 
looked  at  the  Instrument  In  action,  praised  it  and  sent  a brief  report  to 
the  staff  conmwnder:  "To  the  conmand." 

Kakashnlkov  understood  that  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Now  specialists 
would  look  at  the  Instrumen:; . 

TJ'.e  train  arrived  in  Kiev  In  the  ricrnlng.  Coran  and  headquarters  were  not 
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far  from  Che  station.  They  ha  1 to  wander  for  a long  tine  along  a corridor 
with  high  ceilings  In  search  of  tiK  Invention  section.  A short  :naJor  wearing 
a pince  net  with  an  exact  part  In  his  grey  hair  looked  at  the  paper  which 
Kalashnikov  handed  him, for  a long  time. 

"CoBrade  Miroshnichenko,"  he  said  finally,  ar^  from  another  room  came 
a captain  with  jolly  deep  blue  eyes.  "X’m  glad  to  meet  you:  comrade  who 

brings  the  safe-life  motor  counter...  In  ray  opinion  It's  clet-erly  done,  yes?" 

The  major  handed  the  captain  the  diagram. 

The  captain  looked  at  the  piece  of  paper  and  asked; 

"Thera's  a working  sample?" 

Kalashnikov  drew  the  Instrument  from  his  suitcase.  He  felt  himself 
egin  to  get  excited.  Vfhat  If  they  had  one  that  was  a little  better? 

"Fine  fellow,  tankman,"  said  the  captain.  "Pine  fellowl  It's  just  what 
we  need."  He  glanced  sideways  at  the  major.  "But,  Alexander  Ivanovich, 
excuse  me  there  are  a few  minor  details.  The  gearing  is  obviously  complicated. 
It  would  be  much  simpler  to  use  a worm  and  pinion."  The  captain  again  turned 
to  Kalashnikov:  "You  Cook  a unit  that  was  already  manufactured,  yes?" 

"Prom  a tachometer,"  nodded  Kalashnikov. 

"You  set  , Alexander  Ivanovich.  It  must  be  completed." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  major. 

"Dliect  our  courade  to  the  academy.  The  basis  here  Is  solid.  How  do 
you  see  It,  comrade  Kalashnikov?" 

The  major  laughed: 

"What  you  are  asking.  Of  course  It  Is  agreed.  It  happens  to  be  useful 
work." 

He  dipped  the  pen  and  wrote  on  Kalashnikov's  leave  orders.  Then  he 
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supplied  a number  In  some  ornate  writing. 

"Carry  on." 

As  If  in  his  sleep,  Kalashnikov  left  the  staff  building.  The  words  of 
the  major:  "It  happens  to  be  useful  work,"  unc  singly  rang  like  music 

in  his  ears.  It  was  necessary  to  work  as  hard  as  possible.  And  in  truth  it 
isn't  simple  to  want  and  to  do  it.  Now  It  is  even  more  important  work. 

The  street  turned  and  opened  ou  the  boundless  distance  of  the  Dnelper, 

A gust  of  wind  flung  up  the  odor  ot  hot  asphalt  and  flowering  chestnuts . A 
multicolored  ball  ran  into  Kalashnikov's  feet, 

"Uncl«;  soldier,  jun^i  aside!"  shouted  suntanned  boys.  Kalashnikov  laughed 
and  kicked  the  ball  with  his  boot. 

The  base  at  the  unlveralty  seemed  actually  "solid."  Kalashnikov  was 
gripped  with  entheuslasm  when  he  entered  the  light  rooms  of  the  shops  in  the 
morning.  The  lavish  Kiev  sun  was  in  the  high  windows.  The  long  grey  work- 
benches with  rows  of  instrument  boxes^ it  seemed, basked  in  its  rays. 

A bell  rang  and  the  shop  filled  with  noisy  students  in  dark  blue  overalls. 
The  Instructors  taught  them  about  the  i-ocksmith  shop.  The  future  tank  tech- 
nicians with  enthusiasm  removed  metal  stock  with  files,  sanded  and  polished. 
Taking  time  off  from  his  work,  Kalashnikov  watched  the  studento  with  interest. 
He  began  to  want  dreadfully  to  be  among  them:  to  go  in  formation  to  class, 

to  sit,  to  bend  over  notebooks,  and  in  the  evenings  In  boots  polished 
until  they  shone  to  stroll  along  the  Kreshcl.'tlk.  He  had  hardly  been  In  the 
army  two  years,  but  never  had  seriously  thought  about  what  he  would  do  when 
the  time  came  to  take  off  the  black  service  shirt  t'th  the  red  piping. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  good  to  become  a regular  tankman?  For  his  whole 
life.  With  his  experience  as  a mechanic  driver  he  could  gut  s pretty  good 
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coranatid. 

But  Kalashnikov  did  not  go  on  with  these  thoughts  further.  Perhaps  the 
feeling  of  Internal  freedom  seemed  pleasant  to  him  where  one  could  select  a 
path  In  the  future.  "Let's  wait,  let's  see,"  he  decided  in  these  cases  and 
leaned  over  the  Itistrument.  He  constantly  was  avare  of  the  curious  glances 
of  the  students  and  therefore  tried  to  work  In  such  a way  that  he  wouldn't 
lose  face  If  they  coiq>ared  him  with  other  soldiers. 

In  the  mornings  when  the  courses  ended  ^.nd  a resounding  silence  full  over 
the  shop.  Captain  Miroshnichenko  appeared.  He  touched  the  parts  which 
Kalashnikov  had  made  during  the  day  with  his  strong  hands  and  smacking  his 
lips  with  his  tongue  said: 

"Not  bad,  not  bad,"  and  sometltoes  perhaps  reasoned:  "but  this  piece 
should  be  made  little  better.  These  shapes  are  not  so  good." 

Kalashnikov  got  red  and  h>;ng  hia  head.  But  on  another  day  he  made  things 
especially  well  so  that  evrything  as  it  should  be.  Thus  unconscloasly  he 
began  to  perceive  the  Intricate  handiwork  of  the  metal  worker. 

One  day  Miroshnichenko  appeared  earlier  than  usual.  He  had  few  words. 

"Well  my  friend,  let's  choose  a machine  and  crew.  We'll  test  your 
bandura  [Ukrainian  musical  instrument] 

The  captain’s  fingers  for  the  last  time  felt  the  parts  of  the  instrument, 
and  he  walked  with  large  steps  toward  the  academy  courtyard.  Kalashnikov 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  Outside  the  buildings,  on  the  edge  of  a broad 
vacant  area  stood  an  ancient  T-26.  Painted  many  times.  It  did  not  at  all 
resemble  the  threatening  military  machines  which  stood  in  the  garrison  park. 

They  opened  the  hatch  and  began  to  mount  the  Instrument.  The  sun  beat 
down  unmercifully.  He  constantly  wiped  his  forehead  and  neck  with  his 
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The  sound  of  a motor  was  heard  and  a dust -covered  "Siaka"  stopped  next 
to  the  tank.  The  major  with  the  plncc  nez  jumped  out  of  It^  the  same  man 
who  had  received  Kalashnikov's  papers  at  headquarters. 

Miroshnichenko  explained  to  him  that  the  test  would  begin  In  about  five 
minutes.  He  spoke  so  eagerly  as  If  he  promised  to  show  some  kind  of  unprece- 
dented trick.  Because  of  this  Kalashnikov  became  jolly  and  calm.  Even  when 
he  was  sitting  on  the  drivers  seat  and  driving  the  machine  to  the  edge  of 
the  vacant  area,  the  smile  did  not  leave  his  face.  The  major  and  the  captain 
sat  directly  lehlnd  the  dial-faced  Instrument. 

The  test  went  well.  The  major  jumped  from  the  tank  and  wiped  his  pince 
nez  with  a dazzling  white  pocket  handkerchief.  Miroshnichenko  unhurriedly 
smoked  a cigarette.  After  conferring,  they  got  into  the  "Bmka"  and  left. 

Kalashnikov  sat  for  a long  time  on  the  edge  of  the  turret  and  looked 
down  the  curved  street  beyond  the  fence  where  the  lorry  drove  downhill  with 
a rund}le.  The  sun  began  to  set.  The  shadow  from  the  tank  lengthened  and 
began  to  remind  one  of  a silhouette  of  a fanciful  church. 

He  remembered  the  regiment  friends  and  comrades.  What  were  they  doing 
right  now?  Ruchum,  probably  was  calling  a meeting.  But  Vedarkln,  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  is  sitting  In  a smoking  room  telling  a story  about  hla  life  . . , 

And  suddenly  he  was  homesick  for  his  regiment,  his  home.  It  Is  good  that 
the  work  with  the  Instrument  Is  finished  and  the  end  of  the  mission  is  only 
a day  off. 

Kalashnikov  leaped  from  the  turret  and  began  to  slowly  disconnect  the 
Instrument,  He  heard  sounds  ot  lorries  on  the  street.  Something  rang.  The 
sound  of  angry  words  was  blown  by  chc  wind  to  Kalashnikov's  ears.  He  raised 
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his  head  and  saw  a student  with  a staff  duty  badge  on  his  sleeve. 

"Me?”  shouted  Kalashnikov  and  foi  emphasis  tapped  on  his  chest  with  a 
wrench . 

"Come  her*-r-r-el" 

Kalanhnlkov  sprang  to  the  ground  and  ran  over  to  where  the  student  stood. 

"You  are  Kalashnikov?"  asked  the  duty  man,  "There's  a telephone  call 
for  you.  It  Is  from  connand  headquarters.  lie  quick," 

Out  of  breathy  they  ran  Into  the  duty  roctn  In  the  academy, 

"Comrade  Kalashnikov?"  the  voice  of  the  major  reached  the  earpiece  weakly 
from  the  Invention  section.  "You've  finished  dismounting  the  Instrument?" 

"Finished,"  Kalashnikov  lied  unhesitatingly, 

"Excellent . Tomorrow  riomlng  you  must  be  ^.t  headquarters  with  the  instru- 
ment, The  military  command  wants  to  have  a conversation  with  you,"  The  major 
was  silent  and  then  embarassed  added:  "Make  yourself  tidy.  Properly," 

Kalashnikov  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  black  instrument.  Military 
command?  Talk  wltlt  roe?  About  what? 

The  command  reception  i ^om  was  a large  oblong  room.  Its  high  windows 
with  semicircular  transom  looked  out  on  ar  overgrown  maple  and  acacia  garden. 
The  thin  rays  of  the  sun  penetrated  the  green  curtain  with  some  difficulty 
and  turned  gold  the  copper  case  on  the  adjutant's  desk.  Prom  this  case  pro- 
truded the  ends  of  sharp  multi-colored  pencils.  The  adjutant --not  as  !d  as 
the  captaln--ln  turn  took  the  pencils  and  made  flw/ery  inscriptions  on  a 
piece  of  prper.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  he  knew  that  the  command  liked 

to  have  him  pretend  to  be  busy  at  all  tiroes. 

Kalashnikov  distrustfully  observed  the  adjutant.  Sometime  their  eyes  met 
and  then  Kalashnikov  quickly  transferred  his  glav.ee  to  observe  the  huge  rug 
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which  carpetad  the  parquet  floor  of  the  room.  Looking  at  the  artfully  designed 
ornaments,  his  thoughts  again  turned  to  the  reason  for  being  called  here, 
to  this  quiet  recepticn  room. 

It  happened  because  the  senior  Inspector  of  Inventions --this  was  the  duty 
of  the  'Jiajor  In  the  plnce  nez--had  made  a report  to  the  coinniand  on  the  results 
of  the  competition  for  which  they  had  received  twenty-seven  proposals.  Of 
these  the  most  successful  was  that  of  Red  Army  man ^Kalashnikov.  "An 
instrument  was  created  by  him,"  rend  the  report,  "wus  tested  and  deserves  a 
very  high  evaluation." 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  adjutant  being  out  of  paper,  had  read  the 
report  and  considered  It  not  very  urgent.  Therefore  he  placed  It  In  the 
third  lowest  section  of  cha  document  case. 

Unexpectedly  the  report  appeared  on  the  very  top  of  the  papers  to  be  signed. 
The  approval  on  It  required  not  only  immediate  Ir.clualon  of  the  competition 
results  for  the  district  but  also  having  Kalashnikov  report  to  the  conmander, 

Thu  adjutant  was  offended.  It  seemed  to  him  that  like  a schoolboy  he  had 
been  exposed  as  ignorant  of  elementary  subjects.  Having  done  everything  that 
the  resolution  required  he  still  remained  of  the  same  opinion.  He  didn't  try 
to  put  an  appropriate  expression  on  his  face  when  he  looked  at  the  soldier 
sitting  opposite  him. 

Under  the  glance  of  the  adjutant  Kalashnikov  dropped  his  head  even  mote 
and  stared  under  the  ta  le  at  the  polished  boots  he  was  wearing.  He  was  very 
imeiry  that  he  had  put  his  suitcase  too  far  away  from  the  table.  He  shifted 
it  end  began  to  worry  that  the  oiled  Jaetherette  was  disrupting  the  decorous 
order  of  things  in  the  reception  room, 

Soni(n/here  behind  the  adjutant's  tabic  a buzeer  rang.  The  captain  qulcklj 


got  u / and  opened  the  black  oilskin  door  of  the  office.  From  behind  the 
door  he  heard  a loud  voice.  Kalashnikov  could  not  understand  the  words  but 
he  knew  that  this  meant  he  was  to  go  to  the  commander. 

Kalashnikov  jumped  up,  straightened  his  shirt  and  sei-sing  his  suitcase 
walked  across  the  rug  to  the  door. 

"Leave  the  aui-tcase,"  whispered  the  adjutant, 

Kalashnikov  mechanically  set  the  sultcace  down  on  the  floor  and  taking 
a few  more  steps  found  hlmstilf  In  a spacious  offlc^’i. 

The  green  trees  not  thick  as  outside  the  reception  rocn  . let  the  sun's  rays 
flw  broadly  through  the  window.  Like  a winter  crop  In  spring  there  wus 
an  emerald  green  cloth  covering  a long  table  standing  obliquely.  At  the 
edge  of  the  table  jutted  out  oak  carved  backs  of  chairs.  Further  on  crowned 
by  a huge  desk  set  stood  another  table--a  desk.  An  entire  wall  to  the  side 
of  It  wai  covered  with  a gigantic  map.  With  this  as  a background  stood  a 
broad  shouldered  man.  A dark  tan  covered  his  broad  cheekbones^  Jiis  almost 
square  faceu  with  a determined  chin.  This  was  the  conraandev. 

"Comrade  general,"  Kalashnikov  stood  speaking  quickly  to  report, 

"Red  Army  nan  . , 

"Kalashnikov, " Interrupted  the  concriander  and  smiled.  His  eyes  narrowed, 
crOT/'g  feet  ran  along  their  edgeg.  "So.  Copc  In,  sic  down," 

tlalaehnlkov  pulled  out  one  of  the  chairs  with  r carved  back  and  sat 
down  'iTie  general  paced  up  and  dewn  che  roor/.  Apparently  he  was  waiting 
for  someone  else. 

The  door  opened  and  two  generals  and  the  major  ;'rom  the  Inv'entton  section 
came  Into  the  room.  Judging  by  everything, the  genera. t)  were  used  to  often 
being  In  the  office.  Talking  In  low  voices  they  sat  down  in  the  heavy  chairs 
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and  made  themselves  comfortable 


"Comrades,"  said  the  eontflander,  "1  have  invited  one  of  the  Red  Army  men 
here  who  has  accepted  his  duties  not  only  In  outstanding  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary work  but  also  In  creative  thinking  about  military  equipment  which  Is  entrusted 
to  him.  Tills  Is  Red  Army  man  Kalashnikov,  driver  mechanic  of  a tank.  He  has 
created  an  instrument  which  is  original  in  design  which  permits  with  great 
accuracy  controlling  the  motor  safe-life  of  tank  engines.  lsn*t  that  right, 
comrade  Kalashnikov?" 

"Right,  comrade  general,"  Kalashnikov  stood  up. 

"Sit  down,  dlt  down.  If  our  Industry  makes  this  Instrument,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  can  raise  the  level  of  operation  of  the  equipment  and  truly  make  a 
savings  In  fuel  and  oil." 

"Undoubtedly,"  one  of  the  generals  nodded  his  head,  a tank  man  Judging 
by  his  collar  tabs.  "It  is  Interesting  to  become  familiar  with  the  instru- 
ment at  close  range." 

"And  here  Is  the  Inventor  himself  to  talk  about  It,"  said  the  commander 
and  sat  dcwn  in  an  armchair  at  the  desk.  Sitting  down  his  shoulders  seemed 
even  broader. 

Kalashnikov  began  to  fidget  at  the  table:  how  was  he  going  to  explain 

without  a diagram,  without  an  Instrun^nt?  But  at  this  moment  the  adjutant 
came  Into  the  office  unheard.  As  if  carrying  a grenade  ready  to  explode_^  he 
brought  the  aultcase. 

Kalashnikov  joyfully  seized  It  and  not  thinking  put  the  sulrcase  right 
on  the  emerald  cloth.  Again,  as  in  the  reception  room,  it  seemed  to  blip 
that  the  black  box  with  the  oiled  sides  disrupted  the  sedate  beauty  of  the 
rugs,  the  parquet  and  the  high  carved  chairs.  Rut  there  w^s  nothing  to  be 


done  about  it. 
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None  of  those  present  paid  any  attention  to  this.  Even  the  major  from 
the  invention  section  embarassedly  took  out  his  pince  nez  aiid  polished  it. 

They  all  looked  with  Interest  as  a large  circular  box  with  a dial  face 
appe.ored  on  the  table,  with  a long  flexible  shaft  in  wire  braid  and  a coupling 
box. 

Kalashnikov  unscrewed  the  cover  and  revealed  the  clever  design  of  the 
gear  wheel.  Not  looking  at  those  sitting  around  him  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  construction  of  the  Instrument,  Only  rarely  did  he  turn  his  head  to  the 
commander  and  looking  at  a part  talk  about  its  use.  The  coimnander  listened 
attentively. 

The  moment  came  when  he  had  said  everything.  Kalashnikov  stood  up,  bowed 
his  head  and  looked  at  the  parts  of  the  Instrument  lying  on  the  green  cloth. 
With  what  care  he  had  made  each  of  them,  adjusting,  fitting  them!  There  In 
the  academy  shop  they  had  seemed  perfect  to  him.  But  now  , , . Everything 
seemed  crude.  Did  factory  instruments  really  look  like  this?  It  was  astonish- 
ing that  no  one  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  this. 

"Of  course  everything  could  be  made  better,"  Kalashnikov  continued,  "This 
is  a hand  made  version.  One  could  say  from  scrap  metal," 

The  coranander  and  everyone  else  present  laughed, 

"You  want  it  all  to  look  like  a gold  watch,"  said  the  general  with  the 
tank  collar  tabs.  "This  isn't  haw  it  is." 

The  laughter  was  friendly  and  easy.  They  threw  questions  at  Kalashnikov. 
Even  the  major  in  the  pince  nez  decided  to  bring  up  the  question  of  caleulatlng 
"the  expenditure  of  man  ho-urs  in  preparation."  The  commander  and  the  others 
were  interested.  Answering  him,  Kalashnikov  forgetting  himself  talked  about 
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haw  the  work  had  been  done  In  his  regiine”.t,  and  what  he  thought  about,  how 
tanklsts  are  trained. 

The  time  passed  unnoticed.  At  the  end  the  commander  stood  up  making 
one  understand  that  It  was  time  to  conclude.  He  pressed  the  buzzer  knob 
and  again  the  adjutant  appeared  unheard  In  the  office. 

"Write  down  cn  the  order,"  the  commander  said  loudly.  "Red  Army  man 
Kalashnikov  for  performing  creative  initiative  Is  awarded  a watch  and 
photographic  equipment.  Publicize  this  Information  to  .1  personnel  of  the 
district ." 

The  pencil  quickly  flew  over  the  pages  of  the  notebook.  The  full  cheeks 
of  the  adjutant  quivered  with  stress.  When  he  heard  the  words  "watch  and 
photographic  equipment,"  he  stole  t,  glance  at  Kalashnikov.  His  former 
superiority  was  gone  from  his  glance.  "Fine  fellow,"  said  the  adjutant’s 
glance  now. 

l^lashnlkov  understood  this  and  was  embarassed.  A bashful  blush  spread 
over  his  face. 

"Nikolai  Ivanovich,"  the  commander  turned  to  the  general  with  the  teuik 
Insignia.  "I  think  that  we  should  transmit  all  of  this  to  the  Main 
Automated  Tank  Administration,  and  then  on  to  the  factory.  Please  take 
care  of  It." 

"To  the  factory,  to  Che  factory,"  Nikolai  Ivanovich  began  to  nod,  "But 
I chink  the  Inventor  himself  should  go  there." 

Kalashnikov  was  excited.  Go  there?  And  what  about  his  company?  Training 
would  be  soon.  Who  would  sit  in  his  place  In  the  tank?  In  an  Instant  he  had 
a picture  of  the  early  morning  In  the  tank  park  before  going  out  to  the  field. 
The  rumble,  warming  up,  the  engines  with  hoc  oil  flowing  from  the  exhaust 
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pipes.  The  crews  take  t.iolr  places.  There  fourth  from  the  end  la  the  machine. 
Dashingly  Kuchum  Jumps  Into  the  hatch,  unhurriedly  but  nimbly- -Vederkln.  And 
no  Kalashnikov  . . . 

He  wanted  to  explain  all  of  this  to  the  general  with  the  tank  insignia, 
but  Instead  of  this  he  said: 

"My  assignment  ends  today." 

Again  laughter,  forgiving  and  natural,  resounded  In  the  room. 

"They  miss  you  at  the  regiment,"  said  the  comnander.  "I  understand 
this.  But  the  Instrument  Is  very  Important.  A driver  mechanic  caU'jbe  found 
to  take  your  place,  but  there  la  only  one  author  of  this  Instrument.  Vou 
must  go  to  Moscow  and  then  to  the  factory." 

Kalashnikov  quickly  began  to  pack  up  the  Instrument,  The  major  In  the 
plnce  nez  helped  him.  When  they  were  leaving  the  office,  the  commander  asked: 

"How  old  are  yci,  Comrade  Kalashnlko/?" 

"Twenty  three , C ouirade  general," 

"Good.  You  wii'.  have  many  more  successes." 

The  sun  had  set , and  it  was  darker  in  the  reception  room.  At  the  door 
stood  the  adjutant.  He  saluted  Kalashnikov  and  smiled.  The  smile  came  easily 
from  his  heart.  To  the  factory,  thus  to  the  factory.  Is  It  possible  to  make 
a toy  froiT  the  instrument!  And  the  return  to  the  regiment,  especially  depends 
on  this;  the  faster  the  work  Is  done  the  faster  the  return.  The  factory 
Is  not  the  shop.  There,  truly  everything  will  be  prepared! 

The  Factory  Whistle  Blows 

Technologist  Miron  Vasilevich  Palin  was  distinguished  from  other  factory 
engineers  by  a shock  of  greying  unruly  hair  and  an  unsociable  manner.  He  was 
constantly  quarreling  with  someone,  finding  fault  with  something.  But  every- 
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one  loved  him,  Palin  had  worked  at  the  factory  for  about  twenty  years  and 
knew  every  machine  In  the  mills  better  than  the  men  wh*?  maintained  them.  Me 
loved  his  work  without  thought  of  himself  and  thrrw  himself  Into  working  on 
the  most  complicated  and  muddled  technological  processes.  Therefore  he  often 
had  failures,  remained  at  times  sitting  over  drawings  after  work,  but  he 
never  gave  up.  In  the  section  of  the  head  technologist,  there  was  a habit  of 
"giving"  Palin  the  invention  proposals  from  which  it  was 

doubtful  what  one  could  get.  Palin  grumbled  Jt  always  pursued  the  work  to 
its  end, 

VThen  from  factory  administration  papers  came  which  laid  out  along  with 
Kalashnikov's  authors  design  the  proposal  to  prepare  fo-  production  a counter 
for  safe-life  of  engines,  the  chief  technologist  without  even  thinking  marked 
It;  "Palin.  Por  execution." 

A pert  secretary  put  the  paper  ou  Palin’s  drafting  table  and  sang  out; 

"Miron  Vasilevich,  here's  some  more  work.  Kith  some  Edison  or  other," 

Palin  was  in  a bad  mood  that  morning.  The  rigging  on  which  he'd  been 
working  for  a whole  month  was  still  not  ready.  Hearing  the  words  directed 
towards  him  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  began  to  shout  that  he  couldn't  work 
that  way,  that  there  was  a collection  of  loafers  in  the  shop  and  no  one  did 
any  v7ork  and  never  finished  what  they  began.  But  all  the  same  he  picked  up 
the  paper  and  dug  into  It  with  a tenacious  look  through  his  near  sighted  eyes. 

"Well.  A counter.  I'd  like  to  see  where  they  will  make  iti"  Having 
got  angry  Palin  always  said  "they,"  as  if  he  himself  were  not  a leading  tecn- 
nologlst,  an  authoritative  specialist  and  permanent--at  least  for  many  years-- 
inerober  of  the  factory  conmlttee. 

The  engineers  and  draftsmen  working  at  neighboring  tables  laughed.  They  knew  that 
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the  secretary  put  three  papers  instead  of  one  do«m;  Palin  all  the  sane 
would  see  the  work  to  Its  conclusion  and  find  a way  to  manufacture 

the  product  needed, 

Palin  was  continuing  to  grumble  when  on  the  threshhold  there  appeared  a 
short  Red  Army  man  with  c jlack  box  under  his  arm. 

"Well,  I understand  that  this  Is  Comrade  Kalashnikov?"  asked  Palin  noting 
the  guest, 

"Yes,"  answered  the  soldier  and  came  forward. 

Someone  at  a drafting  table  giggled: 

"Miron  Vasilevicn  knows  everything." 

"Don't  listen  to  people  who  are  Inclined  to  laugh  around  here,  young  man, 
come  here,"  pild  Palin  enn  ey tended  his  hand  to  Kalashnikov,  'h/here  are  you 
from?" 

"Usual ty  from  the  Ukraine,  but  right  now  from  Moscow,  They  tested 
this  instrument  there  and  have  sent  me  to  you  now.  I only  Just  got  directions. 
Well  . . ,"  he  printed  to  his  box. 

Palin  wiped  his  neck  with  his  pocket  handkerchief  and  asked  Kalashnikov 
Co  sh<w  him  ever^'thlng  chat  he  had.  Kalashnikov  opened  the  box  and  hurriedly 
laid  out  the  instrument  and  packet  of  drawings  on  the  sloping  boards  of  the 
table. 

"Very  well,  young  man,"  said  Palin,  "go  for  a walk  and  I will  take  your 
work  apart.  Walk  through  the  shops,  look  at  the  production.  By  yourself 
without  a guide.  It's  j leasanter^  I detest  tours." 

"Perhaps  I could  take  the  instrument  apart  to  show  you  what  goes  to  what?" 
Kalashnikov  would  have  asked  but  Palin  Interrupted: 

"Through  my  hands  have  passed  mechanisms  for  astronomical  clocks,  young 
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wanl  Somehow  with  God's  help  I will  take  this  apart." 

'Ridiculous.  He  shouts  but  I'm  not  afraid , 'chougnt  Kalashnikov.  Going 
Into  the  courtyard  he  turned  toward  a large  building  from  whose  window  openings 
he  heard  the  rumble  of  machines. 

After  the  seml-dar’cness  of  the  entrance  lobby  the  shops  ojetned  brilliantly 
lit.  The  rays  of  the  mid -day  sun  fell  obliquely  on  the  grey-painted  machine, 
on  the  pile  of  stock  dumped  between  them.  The  workers,  mostly  men,  seemed 
not  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  machines,  and  watched  the  rotation  of  the  spindles 
with  concentration. 

At  the  last  machine  stood  a fellow  In  a blue  Russian  blouse.  A black  lock 
of  hair  hung  down  on  his  forehead.  All  the  time  he  brushed  at  his  head  trying 
to  thr<w  the  locks  back,  but  they  immediately  came  forward  as* if  Interested 
in  following  his  clever  hands.  And  hls  hands  were  Indeed  rPaatkable,  Tliey 
contrived  to  almost  simultaneously  turn  the  support  lever,  start  the  machine, 
apply  the  sharp  knives  of  the  bar  gauge  to  the  components  jnd  again  place  Che 
part  to  start  Is  continuous  rotating. 

Kalashnikov  watched  for  a long  time  how  under  a stream  of  milk-white 
emulsion  the  cutter  unwound  a curly  shaving.  Growing  by  centlmeterc  from 
the  cutter,  the  shaving  became  blue  then  grew  brown.  Light  smoke  curled 
from  under  it , 

"D  and  P" — read  Kalashnikov  on  the  shining  brand  on  the  machine  plate. 
Soroewt:ere  he  had  ’.eard  hew  to  decipher  these  letters:  "overtake  and  surpass."^ 

In  shops  at  the  depot  where  he  had  liked  to  go  they  were  the  same.  It  was  too 
bad  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  wor'ic  all  of  the  things  that  he  saw  now. 

L ike  that  lathe  hand  over  there  who  did  it  so  well  . . , 

The  fellow  standing  at  the  machine  sensed  chat  the  soldier  was  ChinVing 

^Translator's  note:  This  refers  to  a political  slogan,  to  "overtake  and 

surpass''  capitalism. 
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about  him.  He  raised  his  head  and  gave  him  a.  jolly  wtol:: 

"Your  first  time?" 

"What?" 

"Your  first  time,  I say,  at  the  factory?" 

"Yes." 

"Dor''t  worry,  you'll  get  it.  The  first  ten  years  are  the  hardest,  then 
its  easy." 

The  fellow  threw  his  lock  of  hair  back  from  hla  fcrehead  and  coiled, 
showing  a row  of  white  teeth.  Kalashnikov  smiled  too.  Of  course  he’d  get 
it.  With  the  instrument  i*  had  been  the  same  way:  begin  and  then  the  work'? 

done.  Only  ten  years,  that's  too  long. 

Kalashnikov  turned  and  quickly  walked  along  the  passage  of  the  carpentry 
mill.  The  broad  door  led  to  the  stairs.  He  walked  down  to  the  floor 
below  and  found  hljiself  in  another  shop.  Here  tue  planing  and  milling 
machines  screeched,  whined  with  ear-splitting  noise  and  spattered  shavings. 

In  the  casting  sectlor  It  was  quiet  to  tV.e  ears.  The  earth  smelled  acrid. 
Several  women  shaped  the  molding  boxes.  The  did  this  unhurriedly,  methodically 
pounding  with  tampers  on  the  brown  pliant  mass.  Kalashnikov  didn't  know 
where  he  was  at  f rst.  Then  when  through  the  open  door  he  saw  the  forge, 
hanging  on  a long  chain,  and  the  melted  metal  flowing  from  It  he  realized 
that  this  was  the  forge. 

He  went  up  to  the  mold  boxes  dumped  on  the  floor  and  sat  dcm  on  one  of 
them. 

"Hey,  soldier,"  he  suddenly  heard  a gay  voice,  "did  you  come  to  get  hired? 
Stand  up.,  let's  start." 

The  'vud  women's  laughter  rang  out.  Kalashnikov  raised  his  head.  He 
hadn't  expactei  anyone  to  come  after  him  and  he  was  confused.  The  women 
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laughed  again.  He  stood  up  and  thinking  that  they  expected  an  answer  said: 

"Too  late.  I'm  already  hired." 

"Too  badl  We've  needed  someone  like  you  for  a long  time." 

The  conversation  was  Interrupted  by  a whistle.  The  women  stopped  banging 
with  the  tampers.  A group  of  girls  fluttered  through  the  door  leading  into 
the  foundry.  They  undid  bundles  and  baskets.  On  the  newspaper  spread  out 
there  appeared  bread,  cucumbers,  bottles  of  milk. 

Kalashnikov  thought  suddenly:  the  technologist  Is  waiting  for  him.  He 

looked  at  hla  watch.  Almost  two  hours  has  passed  since  Palin  haa  told  him 
to  look  around  the  mill I . 

He  left  the  fotandary  ut  a run  and  wandered  among  the  factory  buildings, 
flower  beds  and  benches  filled  with  resting  workers.  Finally  among  the  green 
leaves  of  the  poplars  the  familiar  path  to  factory  administration  appeared. 
From  here  It  wasn't  difficult  to  find  the  section  of  the  head  technologist. 

Palin  sat  alone  In  an  empty  hall.  His  hair  was  more  rumpled  than  usual. 
Seeing  Kalashnikov,  he  shouted  sternly: 

"Where  have  you  been  walking?  We  have  to  come  to  an  agreement  right  now: 
either  work  or  play  with  the  : tung  workersl" 

Kalashnikov  was  struck  dumb:  he'd  been  sent  off  to  walk  around  the  factory 

and  he  was  being  abused.  And  then,  play  with  what  workers?  He  had  looked  at 
the  machines  not  at  the  girls. 

Palin  brought  down  a whole  avalanche  of  words  on  him.  And  although  he 
first  spoke  favorably  to  Kalashnikov  his  head  from  the  first  shook  angrily. 

He  liked  the  design  of  the  counter.  He  hadn't  even  expected  some  t?,rk  man 
or  other  (he  even  said  "some  tank  man  or  other")  to  produce  such  nn  o i'fiiclent 
and  well  thought  out  functional  diagram.  But  the  technollgical  side 
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of  it: 


Palin  even  Jumped  up  from  the  chair  and  paced  up  and  down  between  the 
tables.  He  wrung  his  hands  and  began  to  groan  as  If  the  thought  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  production  side  of  the  instrument  had  made  him  physically 
ill. 

"vniere  did  you  ever  see  such  a bushing  fitting?  It's  olcay  for  a jeweler 
but  for  mass  production!  And  your  drivings!  What  have  you  drawn  here,  young 
man?  How  do  you  think  you're  make  thii  worm?  By  hand,  with  a file'i  Renaniber 
this  the  rest  of  your  life:  it  is  poss ’.ble  to  put  down  on  paper  a superior 
design  for  everything.  And  this  Invention — is  an  idea  entrusted  to  a strict 
technological  framework.'  Technology  is  the  same  thing  as  dimensions  for  the 
lines.  laidbus,  aii^hlbrachs , trochee!  Do  you  understand?  How  many  beautiful 
ideas  go  into  oblivion  because  of  a disregard  f»r  production!  And  how  many 
primlcive  things  live  on  because  they  can  be  made  in  tinsmith  shops.  Tech- 
nology is  the  icon  before  which  the  Inventor  must  pray!  Otherwise  it's 
simply  a plan,  fellow,  taken  away  from  the  people  of  our  time  for  nothing.  Do 
you  understand?" 

Kalashnikov  didn't  dare  look  at  Palin.  Gradually  the  ideas  behind  the 
words  of  this  disturbing  man  canieto  him.  Actually  he  had  never  expected  that 
even  in  the  rough,  contemplating  the  design  of  the  Instrument  it  would  be 
necessary  to  think  about  how  it  should  be  manufactured. 

But  Palin  continued  to  rage: 

"But  right  now  it  isn't  even  possible  to  talk  about  such  production  work. 
You,  young  man,  need  to  work  under  a designer,  A clear  head  isn't  enough, 
vou  could  wear  out  seven  pairs  of  trousers  and  still  not  be  able  to  work 
without  a mistake." 
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He  ran  over  to  the  cupboai^d  and  threw  open  the  shaky  glass  doors.  Having 
ruimaged  through  packets  of  drawings  tightly  tied  with  string,  he  first 
extracted  one  and  then  another  tattered  book. 

"Well.  Go  off  and  read.  As  attentively  as  possible.  Arc  in  the  mean- 
time you  will  work  at  the  same  time.  Here,  beside  me.  We'll  move  che 
draftsmen  somewhere."  Palin  pulled  up  a draftsman's  stool  to  his  table.  "1 
won't  let  you  loafi" 

Kalashnikov  laughed:  altogether  this  fellow  Palin  was  strange.  You  don't 

know  when  he'll  joke  or  when  he'll  curse. 

Kalashnikov  liked  the  table — It  was  like  all  the  rest  In  the  room.  But  at 
this  table  truly  all  kinds  of  things  must  be  resolved.  He  got  up,  straightened 
his  shirt  and  tested  the  strength  of  the  table.  GoodI 

Surprisingly  Palin  asked: 

"Are  you  going  to  start  work  right  now?  Be  off  to  the  dining  room!  Oa]!y 
a yogi  can  think  oa  an  empty  stomach.  And  you're  an  ordinary  man,"  Unexpected- 
ly he  smiled  and  added:  Do  you  have  money?" 

"Yes." 

"Go  to  the  dining  room.  It's  cheap  there  and  the  food's  excellent.  Be 
off,  be  off,  1 still  need  to  work  for  a while  In  quiet," 

In  the  evening  Kalashnikov  was  not  able  to  sort  out  the  complex  feelings 
which  had  arisen  in  him  after  his  "introductory"  conversation  with  Palin.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  had  praised  him  for  the  counter,  on  the  other  hand  he'd 

called  him  an  Ignoramus. 

In  the  spacious  room  of  the  factory  living  quarters  where  Kalashnikov  had 
his  bunk  it  was  quiet.  His  roonmater • -two  student  trainees  from  Kiev  had 
sprinkled  their  forelocks  with  eau  de  cologne  three  times  and  gonB  off  some- 
where. 
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Kalashnikov  went  to  the  open  wl.idcw.  The  Jumble  of  tenin«'r-id  roots 
extended  into  the  distance.  Above  them  hung  a delicate  shroud  of  light  blue 
June  sky.  On  the  horizon  Che  blue  thinned  as  if  It  didn't  want  to  argue  with 
the  pale  glow  shlmoering  over  the  city. 

"It  is  good  for  a student  that  he  should  walk  along  the  avenues  ..." 
thought  Kalashnikov.  On  his  way  from  the  station  to  the  factory  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  look  at  the  city.  However  the  feeling  of  delight  which  comes 
suddenly  as  the  even  facades  of  houses  flash  past  from  a Cialn  window  had 
not  deserted  him  yet. 

Somewhere  a radio  played  loudly.  A deep  baritone  voice  sang  penetratlngly: 

'On  the  steppe  near  Kherson- -the  tall  grasses  , , He  remembered  Stryy. 
Sumner  training  must  have  already  begun.  It's  hot  In  the  tanks,  but  the  felloes 
laugh.  Training  is  interesting, almost  like  a movie  for  three  tankmen.  Com- 
panies along  the  deep  ravine  in  a forced  match  daringly  take  in  the  rear 
"of  the  blue"  and  the  concentration  unipires  from  the  district  staff  calculate 
the  "enemy"  loss. 

And  in  the  evening  Kuchum  plays  on  the  guitar  and  sings  of  heartbreaking 
romances  from  the  repertoire  of  Isabella  Yurevaya.  Kalashnikov  didn't  much 
like  such  songs  but  he  loved  it  when  Kuchum  sang.  He  felt  choked  up.  He 
began  Co  be  a little  sad  and  remembered  fall  in  Alma-Ata, Che  city  where  he 
had  begun  his  independent  life  , . . 

He  turned  from  the  <flndow  and  carefully  looked  the  room  over  as  if 
evaluating  its  suitability  for  studies:  three  iron  beds,  covered  with  grey 

woolen  blankets,  a night  table  with  water  bottles  and  a large  table  in  the 
middle.  Then  he  took  a fairly  thick  book  from  his  suitcase  and 
put  it  on  the  bed.  "The  Technology  of  Metals,"  he  read  the  words  on  the 


cover.  "A  liandbook  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  and  Technical  Collages." 

Tlie  last  words  excited  him.  Surely  Palin  was  confused.  He  had  finished 
tenth  grade,  but  this  was  for  institutions  of  higher  learning.  However,  the 
technologist  was  serious,  truly,  this  was  done  with  thought.  He  calmed  him- 
self and  began  to  read  the  Introduction.  For  colleges,  for  colleges! 

Light  Nights 

Zolotov  led  the  political  Information  class.  He  stood  In  front  of  a map 
of  Europe  and  emphasized  hit  words  b>  slapping  his  leg  with  a rolled  up  news- 
paper. The  map  was  hung  on  a branch  of  a thick  oak.  .Ground  It,  on  the  grass 
were  the  soldiers.  They  were  In  oweralls --training  was  In  full  swing  and  these 
lectures  by  the  political  Instructor  were  limited  to  only  a short  time  after 
dinner, 

T?ia  hot  early  afternoon  sun  cast  ob’lque  shadows.  The  faces  of  the  soldiers 
were  suntanned.  A hint  of  seriousness  touched  their  faces  each  time  that  the 
political  Instructor  began  to  discuss  the  conflagration  of  war  which  was 
contiiulng  In  Europe.  He  tried  to  talk  calmly,  but  he  wasn't  able  to.  He 
spoki  of  the  battles  In  the  burning  African  deserts  and  Ms  l:*stener8  thought 
they  could  feel  the  sand  in  their  teeth.  He  spoke  of  the  underwater  battle 
on  the  ocean  expanses  and  even  the  Siberians  who  had  never  seen  toe  s«a  felt 
the  coJd  of  the  <:  depths  in  which  they  searched  for  wrecks  of  sunken 

ships , 

"Prom  al)  of  this  It  seems,  coronides  that  we  soldiers  and  cotiiraanders  In 
the  Red  Arin>  imist  now  all  the  time,  be  ui  the  alert  , . 

Malyshev  came  out  of  the  woons  and  into  the  clearing  and  stopped.  He 
rrossed  hls  aims  on  his  chest  and  listened  to  Zolotov's  wox'ds. 

" . We  h.'iue  a cumber  of  outstandliig  men  in  combat  and  political  traln- 
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Ing  but  it  is  ner.essary  to  Incxaase  this  more  and  more.  Some  soldiers  thtnk 
that  they  can  prove  themselves  only  abroad  or  in  actual  battle.  You,  comrade 
Skrlpnlchenko,  what  do  you  think,  for  example.  Is  that  right,  Skripnichenko?" 

From  the  ranks  rose  the  large  figure  of  a tankman.  Embarrassed  he  hung 
his  close-cropped  head  and  growled  out: 

"1  said  that  stupidly.  Aiigry  that  the  machine  was  driven  Into  the  hole. 

To  drag  it  out  from  there  would  have  been  even  worse  ..." 

"Why?  With  a shell  it  could  have  been  knocked  up  onto  the  hill,"  Kuchum 
said  loerrily, 

Laughtf-r  broke  out  in  the  ranks.  Skrlpnlchenko  hung  his  head.  Spots  of  red 
appeared  on  his  cheekbones,  Malyshev  with  a smile  looked  at  the  soldier 
waiting  to  see  how  all  this  would  finish, 

"Thera  will  b<’  no  more  of  this,"  Skrlpnicheno  said  loudly,  "Give  me  your 
word,  comrade  political  instructor  that  It  will  not  be.  Let's  see  which 
crew  will  get  the  best  tnarks--ours  or  witty  Kuchum' s," 

"Do  you  accept  the  chcllenge,  comrade  Vederkln?"  asked  Zolotov.  "Kuchum  Is 
from  your  crew." 

"We  accept,  the  voices  of  Vederkln  and  Kuchum  were  heard  simultaneously, 
"Incidentally,  comrades,  speaking  of  Vederkln's  cre\/,"--8ald  Zolotov. 

"Their  driver  mechanic  Kalashnikov  as  you  know  Is  on  assignment  to  Leningrad. 

I got  a letter  from  him.  It  Is  addressed  to  the  whole  con^pany.  Shall  1 read 
It?" 

A rumble  of  approval  answered  the  question,  'Zolotov  comes  out  well,' 
thought  Malyshev.  He  remembered  how  the  political  Instructor  first  tame  to 
the  company.  Months  had  passed  where  he  couldn't  find  a place,  didn'r  know 
wliat  to  put;  his  hand  to,  Malyshev  Invited  him  home.  At  first  they  sat 
silently  on  the  sofa  and  smoked,  Malyshev  began  to  talk  about  h'^w  he  had 
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beguti  to  command  the  platoon.  At  times  he'd  worried  a great  deal:  what  he 

didn't  know,  how  to  straighten  out  a slack  soldier,  then  suddenly  in  firing, 
the  crew  got  such  good  results  that  even  the  guards  were  surprised. 

Zoi' ♦'ov  listened  attentively.  Then  suddenly  he  said:  "1  feel  the  same 
way.  And  he  began,  began  to  talk, --apparently,  painfully.  Malyshev,  where 
needed,  agreed  talked  about  \i>m  he  would  have  acted  in  this  case. 

They  hadn't  noticed  how  the  window  darkened.  They  looked  at  the  clock:  one 

o'clock. 

Their  frlenobhlp  grew.  Malyshev  felt  that  in  his  work  an  assistant  had 
come:  without  furs,  without  showing  off  he  helped  In  everything  that  was 

ln^ortant--ln  educating  pecple.  And  when  Malyshev's  conpany  was  commended, 
he  always  repeated:  Zolotov,  Zolotov- -this  is  his  work.  Those  who  knew 

Senior  Lieutenant  Malyshev  felt  that  he  was  right  in  his  words. 

The  wind  blew  and  the  map  hanging  on  the  oak  tree  fluttered.  The  political 
Instructor  turned,  straightened  it  and  began  to  read  Kalashnikov's  letter: 

"Dear  comrades  in  the  conpany!  I am  far  from  you  in  the  famous  city  of 
Lenin,  but  my  heart  is  with  you  in  the  ranks.  You  are  now  having  your  busiest 
time  and  each  of  you  needs  to  do  hie  utnMjst,  I hope  your  efforts  will  be 
sufficient  so  that  the  honor  of  our  company  will  be  ever  greater. 

"A  little  about  myself.  The  work  on  the  instrument  is  moving.  You  know 
that  I didn't  expect  to  encoiinter  so  many  difficulties.  But  it  isn't  sur- 
prislngT  it's  one  thing  to  build  a mechanism,  another  to  prepare  it  for 
mass  production.  Here,  at  the  factory  there  are  remarkable  pecple.  They 
help  me  willingly,  especially  technologist  Miron  Vasilevich  Palin  and  many 
others,  I have  talked  about  how  we  live  and  study  and  my  factory  comrades 
have  asked  me  to  send  you  their  warmest  proletarian  wishes. 


"Light  nights  have  begun  here  new.  Along  with  work  I can  study  now  and 
this  is  very  opportune.  Wlien  things  are  difficult  1 imagine  that  I am  driv- 
ing a tank  into  battle,  in  which  its  impossible  not  to  win.  Right  now  I've 
just  finished  working  drawings  an'*  "^on  will  prepare  the  test  model," 

Zolotov  didn't  have  time  to  read  the  signature  on  the  letter,  hew  the 
blond  private  first  class  had  been  promoted  and  quickly  said  In  his  soft 
southern  drawl; 

"Is  there  a proposal  to  write  an  answer.  And  not  just  to  Kalashnikov, 
but  to  the  factory  workers.  We  could  all  do  it  together.  Send  a copy  of 
this  letter  to  the  Komsomol  Bureau." 

"Right,"  Kuchum  picked  up  on  this.  "First  we'll  write  the  letter,  and 
then  agree  on  the  delegation  to  him.  Then  they  will  see  how  we  carry  out 
our  duties." 

The  soldiers  became  noisy.  Order  was  restored  by  the  words  of  the 
con^iany  Komsomal  Bureau  secretary.  He  became  agitated  and  began  to  talk 
even  stuttering! 

"Here  a v-v-very  good  proposal  has  been  made.  Today  we  will  consider  it, 
write  the  letter  and  If  comrade  c-c -commander  of  the  company  agrees,"  the 
secretary  turned  his  head  towa'd  Malyshev,  "toniorrow  we'll  g-g-gather  in  open 
meeting  to  discuss  the  letter." 

Malyshev  said  loudly. 

"I  have  nothing  against  it.  Only  I suggest  writing  it  briefly  and 
discussing  It  quickly." 

Zolotov  decided  to  disperse.  The  soldiers  got  up  from  the  ground,  and 
cook  their  packs  of  cigarette  papers  and  coarse  tobacco  pouches  out  of  their 
pockets.  Blue  smoke  drifted  over  the  clearing. 
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Having  put  the  map  in  the  tube,  Zolotov  walked  over  to  Malyshev,  They 
slowly  walked  along  a path  skirting  the  tank  stands.  Malyshev  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence. 

"I  Just  received  something  from  the  batalllon  commander,"  he  stopped 
and  shielding  the  flame  of  the  match  with  his  palms  lit  up,  "From  division 
staff  the  orj.er  has  corns:  suspend  training  and  send  the  driver  mechanics  to 

the  factory.  They  will  receive  new  machines --'thirty  fours’." 

"Really?" 

"They're  ordered  to  gather  today." 

"Well  fine,  'thirty  fours'!  Beauties  but  not  machines,  I've  seen  them 
in  military  testa.  But  listen  what's  all  the  rush?  Training's  interrupted  , 
Maybe  things  are  not  so  quiet  abroad?" 

Malyshev  took  a deep  drag  of  cigarette  smoke. 

"I  don't  know.  It  may  be.  The  order  was  urgent,  we  don't  even  eat  at 
home.  I asked  you,  you  with  the  master  sergeant  to  take  the  rear  problems, 
and  I will '.go  to  the  engineer,  I know  that  they  will  not  return  the  machines 
Inciedlately,"  Malyshev  took  a few  steps  forward  and  then  stopped.  "Gh  yes, 
and  congratulations.  Today  you  turned  everything  around  very  well  with  that 
letter  of  Kalashnikov's.  Good  fellow!" 

Zolotov  pressed  the  rolled  up  map,  turning  It  like  a screw  and  rapped  out 
gaily: 

"I  serve  the  working  people,  comrade  commander!" 

"Well  okay,"  smiled  Malyshev,  "Get  going,  time  flies." 

Usually  Kalashnikov  listened  to  the  evening  hubbub  In  the  hall.  He  liked 
to  observe  how  ordinary  worries  came  back  to  people;  how  an  Important 


engineer  was  transformed  into  a playgoer  and  collector,  and  an  elderly  drafts- 
woman--lnto  a worried  housewife  with  a very  large  and  apparently  very  loving 
family.  Unexpectedly  Kalashnikov  found  out  many  things  about  people  they 
would  never  have  talked  about. 

But  today  he  Impatiently  Interrupted  Palin  and  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
hall.  He  went  into  the  passage  into  the  endless  flow  of  people  leaving 
in  groups  from  the  shops.  He  already  had  many  acquaintances  and  had  to  an- 
swer their  greetings.  Inconspicuously  he  went  out  to  the  streetcar  stop  and 
jumped  onto  a car. 

The  grey  facades  of  the  houses  slipped  past  the  windows,  A weak  reflection 
of  dvisk  lay  on  the  glass  windows.  It  seemed  strange  none  of  the  houses  were 
lighted  electrically;  It  was  hard  to  belelve  that  the  warm  June  twilight 
which  enveloped  the  city  would  not  change  to  the  darkness  of  night. 

Kalashnikov  got  off  at  the  Llteynyy  I.ridge,  The  streetcar  tinkled 
melodiously  and  disappeared  beyond  the  gates.  In  front  of  him  opened  the 
expanse  of  the  Neva,  Along  the  parapet  coiaples  strolled.  The  faces  of  the 
fellows  and  girls  were  quiet  and  thoughtful.  The  whistle  of  a barge  rolled 
over  the  water- -as  If  Ic  complained  that  it  had  to  pull  the  dark  line  of 
barges  on  such  a quiet  summer  evening  when  everyone  else  walked  and  enjoyed 
the  sunset. 

Kalashnikov  sat  down  on  a granite  rock  and  watched  the  tugboat  In  the 
blue  twilight  for  a long  time. 

Incomprehensible  discontent  did  not  leave  Kalashnikov,  He  had  sat  do^^;n  to 
figure  out  where  he  would  go  from  here  and  to  sort  out  remembrances  of 
what  had  happened  In  the  preceding  days. 

"Look,  It's  out  neighbor!"  he  heard  behind  him. 
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Kalashnikov  turned  and  saw  the  students ->hls  neighbors  In  the  hostel  room. 

They  uncereaioniously  sat  down  in  a row  and  began  to  complain  about  someone 

nsaned  Gatochok  for  who^  they  had  uselessly  waited  a whole  hour  under  the  Arch  of  Main 

tleadquarters.  Having  final ’y  decided  that  Galochok  preferred  the  conpany  of 

some  sailor  with  his  peaked  sailor  hat  purrl.ed  down  over  his  forehead  to  theirs, 

the  students  became  qui^it  and  even  began  to  look  at  Che  dark  waters  cf  the 

Neva  In  front  of  them. 

A white  steamship  sailed  by.  It  came  from  coastal  waters.  The  green 
light  on  board  lit  in  spite  of  the  light  night,  threw  a line  of  light  on  the 
water.  Quiet  on  the  shore.,  one  could  clearly  hear  the  noise  from  the  stem 
of  the  shlp^  foamy  with  the  strong  t_tT  S of  the  screw. 

Igor,  a long'legged  fellow  in  large  homf-rlinned  glasses  which  slipped 
down  on  his  nose  pushed  them  up  higher  with  his  forefinger  and  asked; 

'Vhy  are  you  so  thoughtful  tonight,  Mikhail?  And  you're  not  sitting  in  front 
of  your  books  at  home," 


Kalashnikov  didn't  arsw^r  for  a long  time.  He  picked  up  a stone  which 
was  lying  near  his  feet  and  threw  It  far  Into  the  water, 

"I'm  making  a preventive  Inspection  as  we  call  it  in  the  regiment.  I am 
sorting  out  my  thoughts  and  actions,"  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  students. 
They  listened  attentively.  "Today  the  technollglst  was  bragging  about  me. 
And  1 thought;  what's  the  point?  Soon  I will  return  to  the  regiment  and 
again  sit  with  my  hand  on  the  clutch  lever.  Then  what  will  happen  to  all 
the  engineering  wisdom  I have  learned  here?" 

"But  you've  already  been  in  the  service  for  sometime?”  asked  the  second 
student,  Boris. 
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”A  little  more  than  a year," 

Igor  pushed  at  the  frame  of  his  glasses  with  his  finger, 

"Well,  it’s  remarkable.  You  need  to  go  right  away  to  an  institute.  If 
I were  you,  the  Kiev  Polytechhlcal  Institute,  I tell  you  that  it's  a remark- 
able learning  institution.  Ytu,  like  us  are  one  of  those  former  students 
whose  outdone  himself.  With  practical  experience  such  as  you  have  . . 

"Of  course,"  Boris  supported  hltn.  "For  sure  you  shouldn't  stand  still. 

There  will  be  other  things  to  work  on.  Today  science  comes  in  handy," 

Kalashnikov  was  silent.  Certainly  the  students  hadn't  said  anything  new: 
he'd  already  thought  of  this.  But  because  they  had  spoken  truly  about 
schooling,  he  had  become  shy  in  his  own  thoughts.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he 
hadn't  finished  high  school.  But  then  perhaps  he  could  pass  the  exams 
without  attending  lectures  . . . 

"Well?"  asked  Igcr. 

"I'm  thinking,"  answered  Kalashnikov, 

i 

They  stood  up  and  slowly  walked  along  the  embanlonent . At  the  comer  1 

Kalashnikov  stopped  and  said  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  post  office.  The  I 

students  got  onto  the  streetcar  and  he  walked  along  the  Llteynyy,  looking  at  | 

the  stern  facades  of  the  houses.  Walking  past  the  post  office  section,  he 
laughed:  he  didn't  need  anything  at  the  post  office.  He  had  only  wanted  to 

be  alone  to  think  about  the  future. 

He  thought  and  walked  along  the  streets  and  alleys,  not  choosing  his  route. 

Only  he  went  so  that  between  the  houses  all  the  time  one  could  see  the  yellow 
band  of  twilight. 

Friends  Meet 

"Hey,  tankman,  you're  sleeping  the  day  away!" 
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Sleep  ended  suddenly.  Kalashnikov  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around  the 
room. 

Reflections  of  sunbeams  danced  In  the  water  In  the  water  bottle.  The 
students'  beds  were  neatly  made,  and  they  \tere  sitting  at  the  table  drinking 
tea  and  eating  slices  of  fresh  sltnlk  bread  with  good  appetite.  T!ie  sausage 
gave  off  a sweet  garlicky  smell  In  the  air. 

"Join  us,"  growled  Igor.  "We’re  In  a hurry.  It’s  Sunday,  June  outside 
and  we've  finlsheu  practice.  We're  going  to  the  island.  Have  you  ever 

been  to  the  island?" 

"No,  I haven't,"  answered  Kalashnikov  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  wa^ 
eight-thirty . 

Boris,  Igor's  comrade,  finished  his  tea  and  started  to  crawl  under  the 
bed.  Having  retrieved  white  canvas  shoes  from  there  he  looked  at  them 
carefully  and  went  out  into  the  corridor,  Igor  got  up  from  the  table  and 
began  to  smocth  down  his  shaggy  halv  looking  In  a pocket  mirror. 

"Where  did  I get  such  hair,  creation I"  he  said  with  annoyance.  "Everyone 
else  has  hair  but  I have  some  kind  of  bristles.  Sticks  out  In  all  directions 
And  I have  to  wear  glasses  besides." 

"Apparently  you're  still  acquainted  with  some  girls,"  smiled  Kalashnikov, 

"Yes,  we're  acquainted,"  said  Igor  with  a sigh,  "Only  not  enough.  All 
the  same  the  girls  don't  look  at  roe.  Now  Boris--hls  appearance!  Only  you 
have  to  drag  the  words  out  of  him." 

"Well  you're  a good  pair,  like  a team." 

"So  it  goes,"  sighed  Igor,  "You  knew,  the  only  thing  that  comforts  roe 
is  that  the  girls  we  know  take  us  to  cozy  places  In  the  city  which  only  local 
inhabitants  know.  Here  they  talk  about:  architecture --horrible  music.  And 


what  happens?  We  argue.  Zoya  says:  syinphony  and  classical  without  fall. 

Handel,  Bach,  Mozart.  She  even  says  that  when  she  seen  the  admiralty  she  can 
hear  the  sounds  of  an  organ.  It  seems  f>  me  elegant  mrslc  would  be  a waltz 
fantasy  or  a waltz  ;from  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth.  You  know,  ta,  ta-ta-ta--that’s 
the  embankment  of  the  Neva.  Or  Chopin:  tvnn-ta-ra-ra--for  the  Nevksy.  . ." 

The  door  opened  and  Boris  came  Into  the  roan.  His  sthoee  were  thickly 
coated  with  tooth  poii'der.  He  stood  like  a sailor  In  a storm  with  his  legs 
spread  apart, 

"It's  warmed  up,"  Boris  said  sternly. 

"I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,"  Igor  thought  suddenly.  "Mikhail,  can  you  go 
with  us?  Or  la  It  the  books  again?" 

"Don't  tesfit  him,  don't  tenpt  the  man,"  Boris  said  in  a melancholy  way 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  doorknob. 

"So  long,"  said  Igor.  He  turned  at  the  door: 

"Eat  breakfast.  We  left  your  share," 

The  room  became  quiet.  Kalashnikov  got  up  from  the  bed  and  went  ever  to 
Che  window.  Now  It  was  clear:  It  would  be  the  Institute  and  everything  else, 

Lika  these  Kirv  youngsters, 

Kalashnlkcv  thought:  music  , , .he  loved  to  listen  to  If:.  Many  kinds. 

And  the  sound  of  Kv^hura's  guitar,  the  songs  of  girls,  retun'.lng  on  the  road 
frero  the  field  In  the  hot  sun  and  that  Incomprehensible  but  disturblnij  feel- 
that  the  radio  produced.  He  remembered  well  some  things  of  Tchaikovsky, 
especially  "The  Time  of  Year,"  Maybe  1 could  sing  It  now,  how  does  it  go? 

After  breakfast  he  laid  out  his  drawings  and  books. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  moved  slcwly  acro^^s  the  dial.  Then  It  was  as  If 
they  lurched  forward.  It  was  only  half -past  nine,  and  already  half -past 
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eleven 


Children's  cries  wafted  through. the  window  which  opened  on  the  courtyard. 
Unexpectedly  they  were  silent.  The  sounds  of  a piano  were  heard.  Someone 
apparently  not  too  experienced  was  playing  scales.  The  sounds  fell  on  the 
quiet  like  raindrops.  Kalashnikov  raised  his  head  and  listened;  "the 
music  again.  All  morning  todayl"  He  jigain  labored  with  his  calculations. 
Today  Instead  of  doing  h.'c  drafting  he  would  have  liked  to  r ketch.  Yes,  even 
on  Whatman  paper.  But  tomorrow  Palin  would  be  at  the  table--let  us  just  look 

He  rushed  to  the  night  table  and  feverishly  runmaged  through  its  contents 
There  was  no  fresh  paper.  He  remembered  that  not  far  away  on  the  corner  he 
had  seen  a sign  for  an  office  supply  shop.  If  only  they  have  drawing  paper? 
All  the  same  let's  go  look. 

Kalashnikov  put  on  his  shirt,  tightened  his  belt  and  went  out  into  the 
corridor.  The  hostel  was  empty.  Ihe  soles  on  his  boots  made 

a hollow  sound  on  the  floor.  After  the  cool  semi -darkness  of  the  stairs  the 
sun  on  the  street  seemed  especially  bright.  Kalashnikov  walked  quickly, 
trying  not  to  step  on  the  cracks  between  the  slabs  of  the  sidewalk.  This 
reminded  him  of  his  childhood.  When  he  was  in  school  the  kids  played  this 
in  class  . . . 

The  office  supply  store  was  actually  right  where  he  had  thought.  Two 
small  windows  at  the  side  of  the  entrance  were  stuffed  with  pile  of  multi- 
colored pencils,  green  loose  leaf  and  solid  notebooks  with  the  inscription: 
"Work." 

"Do  you  have  drawing  paper?"  Kalashnikov  asked  loudly,  looking  at  the 
shelves  behind  the  counter. 

The  young  oalesglrl  turned  her  head  toward  him  but  didn't  answer. 
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"Whatman,  1 say,  do  you  have  It?"  he  asked  again. 

The  salesgirl  was  silent.  The  skin  on  her  thin,  almost  childlike  face 
grew  red,  her  cheeks  swelled.  It  was  Just  what  a person  does  just  before  he 
is  going  to  cry.  Kalashnikov  was  startled.  His  eyes  met  the  girl's  eyes 
and  suddenly  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Has  soTjeone  offended  you?"  Kalashnikov  asked  anxiously  and  having  gone 
tc  the  other  side  of  the  counter  grasped  the  girl  by  the  elbow. 

"War,"  tobbingly  the  girl  said. 

"What  war?  You  what?" 

"Really,  you  haven't  heard?  Hitler  has  started  war  against  us." 

"What  are  you  saying?  What  war?" 

"Sir,  really  you  haven't  heard  anything?" 

Kalashnikov,  struck  dumb,  looked  at  the  salesgirl,  'n<e  news  was  so 
unexpected  that  he  simply  could  not  get  It  into  his  head.  How  many  times  he 
had  talked  with  his  comrades  about  war,  how  many  tiroes  there  had  been  fiery 
arguments  about  whether  there  would  be  war  or  not;  he  even  sat  more  than 
once  in  his  tank  victoriously  thundering  through  the  rumble  of  battle.  But 
never  had  he  really  believed  that  war  would  happen  and  here  It  was  in  a 
quiet  little  office  supply  store  on  a side  street  in  Leningrad,  a threat  to 
his  way  of  life  and  strange  here  with  the  tears  of  a girl  in  a blue  smock  among 
notebooks,  paperweights  and  bottles  of  violet  colored  ink. 

The  train  gathered  speed.  Kalashnikov  lay  on  the  upper  bunk  wrapped  in 
an  overcoat.  From  above  a piece  of  the  window  was  visible  and  the  narrow 
railway  car  table  covered  with  cupF  of  unfinished  tea. 

FroH  the  window  there  appeared  and  swept  past  birch  trees  dishevelled  by 
the  wind.  The  white  engine  steam  clung  to  the  bushes. 
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B«low  voices  were  heard.  An  elderly  woman  and  a slim  student  frog  Bryansk 
were  talking  softly.  They  spoke  In  whispers  as  if  afraid  to  disturb  the  two 
airforce  lieutenants  sleeping  on  their  bunks, 

"I  have  dreaiaed  of  being  in  Leningrad  a long  tiiae  and  succeeded  in 
spending  one  day  there,"  said  ‘he  student,  "Uncle  stayed  but  1 left  when 
war  was  declared.  Kama  will  be  distressed." 

"You  did  the  right  thing."  answered  the  woman,  "I  pine  awa^  for  my 
daughter.  Ker  father's  at  work  all  day.  And  nw7  ..." 

"1  only  Just  had  time  to  pass  by  the  Henal^agc.  What  beauty,  what 
beautyl  They  won't  bomb  it,  will  they?" 

Having  heard  the  word  "Hermitage,"  Kalashnikov  thought,  that  being  carried 
away  with  hla  work  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  Leningrad . His  memory  held 
only  the  straight  corridors  of  streets,  the  silver  expanse  of  the  Neva  and 
lights  of  the  steamship  from  the  Llteynyy  Bridge.  But  besides,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  lived  forever  in  ':hct  city  of  light  nights  and  remark- 
able people  like  Miron  Vasilevich  Palin. 

"A  special  city,"  Kalashnikov  said  to  himself.  ’’With  a soul." 

H-  remembered  his  farewell  to  Palin. 

"I  wish  you  success  in  combat  Comrade  Kalashnikov.  If  you  understand  the 
tank  as  well  as  you  understand  your  instrument  I won't  be  worried," 

Kalashnikov  pressed  the  soft  hand  of  the  head  technologist  and  replied : 

"Good-by,  Miron  Vasilevich.  I'hank  you  for  everything." 

"G^od-by,  dear  friend.  Fight  well.  Don't  ever  give  up  faith  in  the 
strength  of  those  vno  remain  behind.  We  will  finish  your  instrument." 

Palin  raised  his  arms  and  embraced  his  stulent.  They  kissed  briefly  as 
llk0  ,^ath6r  and  son 
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Knlashnlkov  closed  his  eyss  tight  as  if  he  wanted  to  fix  his  memories 
firmly  and  again  opened  his  eyes.  He  still  felt  disturbed:  in  a comnunlque'' 
which  he*d  heard  on  the  radio  he'd  learned  that  the  city  was  already. captured 
by  the  enemy  or  overrun  by  soldiers.  This  means  his  group  is  fighting.  How 
will  he  find  it? 

There  was  a roar  of  thunder  and  on  the  roof  of  the  railway  cars  a flood 
of  rain  came  down.  Kalashnikov  dreamed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  service 
was  finished  and  he  had  returned  home  to  his  native  town  of  Kurya.  It  was 
easy  to  walk:  the  streets  in  the  village  were  broad--the  space  of  the  Altay 

steppe  is  not  crowded.  It  was  easy  to  breathe.  The  grassy,  fragrant  air  was 
flavored  with  the  bitter  smoke  from  the  chimneys,  the  Ban's  rays  \rera  sweetly 
warm.  He  turned  into  a lane  and  met  his  family.  Everyone  was  there:  mother, 

brothers,  sisters  . . . 

The  bright  rays  of  light  hit  his  eyes  and  bounced  off  the  celling. 
Kalashnikov  not  reroemberlng  where  he  was  turned  his  head  trying  to  get  back 
to  sleep.  Below  someone  in  a base  voice  said: 

'-'Document  check." 

Two  soldiers  in  overcoats  with  raspberry-colored  insignia  efficient  ly  looked 
through  leave  papers  and  passports  of  passengers.  An  elderly  conductor  helped 
them  waking  up  the  sleepers. 

vnien  the  patrol  got  to  the  next  sleeping  compartment  Kalashnikov  asked  the 
conductor: 

"Where  are  we?" 

In  Kharkov,  dear  fellow,  we're  going  around.  See  there  aren't  any 
buildings  through  the  window.  It’s  a village," 

"It's  dark  out  the  window.  You  can't  see  any  kind  of  buildings,  father," 


'laid  the  flyer  whe  was  lyinp  on  the  bunk  opposite. 

"Well,  you  notice  the  lights,  there  r.iust  be  more  before  a large  city." 

"Tliere  are  no  lights--llght  camouflage,"  said  the  other  flyer  the  one 
who  vas  lying  or  the  lower  bunk. 

"Yes  really,  ' the  conductor  recalled  sternly.  "Now  everything  is  dif- 
ferent, War." 

Tlie  little  cups  on  the  table  trembled  and  moved--the  train  was  stopping. 
Through  the  window  there  appeared  weakly- lighted  lantern  lights  on  a platform 
covered  with  av\  awning.  Most  of  the  people  on  It  acted  as  if  the  train  were 
bringing  some  kind  of  a celebrity. 

Kalashnikov  left  tlie  car.  The  people  on  the  platform  seemed  almost  en- 
tirely military.  With  their  belongings  tied  up  in  bundles  the  soldiers 
smoked  coarse  tobacco  incessantly,  A aoldler  played  the  harmonica  and  the 
listeners  laughed..  An  ilderly  man  in  a new  service  shirt  with  a rolled  over- 
coat so  cluntiily  placed  on  his  shoulder  that  couldn't  keep  his  head  straight, 
asked : 

"Is  this  Moscow?  Do  we  go  further?" 

"We  go  further,"  answered  Kalashnikov  and  pxished  through  the  crowd  to 
the  other  side  of  the  platform. 

Tne  first  line  of  the  route  was  free.  The  storm  which  had  hit  the  train 
cn  route  had  been  here- -from  the  oil-soaked  ties  dampness  rose  and  the  acrid 
smell  of  kerosene. 

Against  a background  of  brightening  sky  some  mllltai  mei.  were  visible. 

Tanks  stood  on  open  platforms,  Kalashnikov  was  drawn  to  rhe.m.  He  sp.ang 
from  tail  to  ral.l  thinking  about  those  who  were  among  them.  Heading  toward 
the  troop  train  with  the  tan^s,  Kalashnikov  vaguely  hoped  that  perhaps  some 


of  the  unknown  ywjngsters  would  know  someone  in  his  reglnent. 
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The  tanks  were  newT-34'£.  A year  ago  they  had  been  supplied  to  troops. 
He'd  heard  that  they  were  the  best  In  the  world.  Kalashnikov  remembered  how 
envious  he  and  the  others  in  his  company  had  been  when  a nelgi.horing  regiment 
had  received  "thirty  fours".  It  was  spring.  They  had  comforted  themselves 
in  the  knowledge  that  in  the  fall  they  would  be  sitting  on  the  new  machines. 
"They  didn't  get  them,  thought  Kalashnikov- -went  into  battle  in  the  old  ones. 
Rut  anyway  they  can  fire.'' 

A soldier  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  in  a tank  helmet.  He  walked 
around  a tank,  testing  the  stress  on  the  ropes  which  held  the  machine  to  the 
platform, 

"Hey,  listen!"  shouted  Kalashnikov. 

"Who's  there?"  the  soldier  replied  looking  into  the  darkness,  "Show 
yourself I" 

"I'm  one  of  yours.  What  unit  a a you?" 

"Who  wants  to  know!" 

"Give  ino  a hint,  if  you  like  . , 

"On  my  mother's  honor!.  It's  Kalashnikov,"  suddenly  the  answer  came  with 
joy,  "Mishka,  Is  it  you?" 

The  soldier  sprang  to  the  ground  and  hugged  Kalashnikov.  He  couldn't 
bel  that  it  was  Vederkin  who  stood  before  him,  his  commander,  his  dear 
comrade  from  Che  regiment.  This  meant  that  he'd  already  reached  home,  on  his 
own:  he  must  pull  off  his  overcoat  and  suitcase  from  the  other  train  and  not 


be  tormented  with  any  more  doubts.  It  was  simply  a miracle! 

And  that  Vederkin  made  a fuss: 

"We  iiTiaglned  various  things  about  you.  We  tliOuglit  wt  wouldn't  meet  you 
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again.  Comrade  senior  lieutenant,  look  who's  herel"  he  shouted  to  another 
who  was  turning  toward  the  platform.  "Kalashnikov!" 

From  behind  the  tank  appeared  the  tall  figure  of  Malyshev, 

"Truly- -Kalashnikov  1 What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"1  was  going  home,  comrade  senior  lieutenant,  and  unexpectedly  met  you." 

"Home  is  no  longer,"  Malyshev  said  quietly,  "The  Germans  are 

there.  We  had  Just  gone  to  the  factory  to  get  the  new  machines.  Now  we 
will  have  to  form  up  anew," 

A silence  fell. 

"And  our  company  is  all  here?"  asked  Kalashnikov. 

"Only  those  of  the  company  who  went  for  the  machines.  Only  tV»e  mechanic 
drivers.  And  Vederkin  took  your  place." 

"And  Kuchura?" 

"He's  here,"  laughed  Vederkin.  "You  won’t  know  him.  He  sticks  like  a 
young  fir  cone," 

"Yes,"  said  Malyshev.  "All  your  crew  is  together.  Just  like  in  the  song; 
'Three  tankmen,  three  jolly  friends  . . The  new  machine  there  will  be 
a fourth.  Get  your  things  from  the  railway  car,  comrade  Kalashniko'r.  It's 
amazing  that  we  could  meet  here  on  the  road," 

"Push,"  Vede.'kin  nudged  his  elbow. 

The  engine  whistle  was  heard  on  the  platform.  Kalashnikov  turned  and 
ran  toward  the  station  side. 

In  front  of  him  he  heard  the  clank  and  clang  of  the  railway  car  wheels, 
gathering  speed.  A.nd  then  the  last  car  thundered  and  disappeared  leaving 
silence  behind. 

Kalashnikov  stood  there. 
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"Ah,  you!  You  should  have  run  faster,"  came  the  voice  of  Vederkln. 
"Now  you'll  feel  the  wind  in  the  field." 

"Ity  suitcase  was  there  and  an  almost  new  overcoat." 

"Ah,  my  sorrow  too!  Where  did  you  find  an  overcoat?  Let's  go  to  the 
others  la  the  car.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  fare  in  Leningrad?" 
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The  Main  Thlng--To  Stand 


"Hello,  dear  son.  I send  greetings  to  far  from  us  on  the  front  lines. 
How  are  you  whipping  the  enemy  there?  . . 

Kalashnikov  sat  down  hurriedly  In  the  dugout  and  turning  toward  the  small 
window  re'.d  his  iDOther's  letter.  It  had  arrived  unexpectedly  along  with  a 
letter  from  his  sister.  There  was  almost  no  mail.  For  a whole  month  the 
battalion  had  fought  not  knowing  where:  not  in  the  rear  and  not  in  the  front. 

Endless  marches,  turning  movements,  short  but  fierce  battles.  There  were  the 
letters  stamped  so  many  times-- 

Raln  hit  the  window  of  the  dugout.  The  water  came  through  a crack  and 
ran  down  the  earth  wall  below.  The  forest  whistled  tonelessly.  The  rain 
the  last  few  days  had  soaked  it  through,  and  it  had  lost  its  fall  look.  The 
trees  looking  like  large  ruffled  birds  resignedly  shed  a storm  of  wrinkled 
leaves  on  the  ground. 

Kalashnikov  turned  his  glance  from  the  window  and  again  reread  the  uneven 
lines.  After  the  traditional  regards  and  greetings  came  a long  description 
of  domestic  affairs.  His  mother  wrote  that  the  house  was  in  order,  the 
potatoes  stored.  It  is  good  that  the  roof  Is  repaired  . . . 

The  roof  ...  Kalashnikov  closed  his  eyes.  How  many  beautiful  hours 
he  had  spent  as  a child  there!  There  was  a tower  from  which  it  seemed  one  could 
sac  the  whole  miraculous  world  which  lay  beyond  the  Altay  steppe;  filled  with 
shavings  from  the  shop  in  which  they  v;erc  born,  everything  like 
now,  tractors  or  machinery  thundering  so  that  In  tens  of  courtyards  chickens 
flew  up  onto  the  sheds  from  fright.  "Yes,  it's  good  that  Che  roof  is  repaired 
It  probably  wouldn't  have  been  easy.  Well,  compliments  from  all  the  women  in 


the  letters.  That  means  theie  are  no  men  1^.  t in  the  village,  they  fight  . . 

A piece  of  tarp  which  substituted  for  the  dugout  door  was  raised.  Some- 
one shouted : 

"Hey,  commander,  wake  the  boys,  and  go  quickly  to  Ovsyannikov.  • Let's 

go." 

Kalashnikov  didn't  understand  at  once  that  they  called  him.  Not  long 
ago  he'd  been  a driver  mechanic,  and  he  wasn't  yet  used  to  his  new  title  of 
tank  commander.  Malyshev  had  been  promoted.  And  the  new  platoon  commander 
was  Ovsyannikov.  He  was  from  the  tank  school,  he'd  been  a teacher.  He  was 
young  and  serious.  And  he'd  showed  up  well  in  battles. 

Yea,  it  was  necessary  to  hurry.  Kalashnikov  jumped  to  his  feet  and  began 
to  shake  the  sleeping  men. 

"Well,  wake  upj  Listen,  Kuchum  we  have  to  fight.  Get  up,  comrades. 

Let's  go,  let's  goj" 

When  the  soldiers  began  to  get  up,  Kalashnikov  left  the  dugout.  Somewhere 
to  the  right,  beyond  the  forest  came  the  thunder  of  shooting.  Behind  him 
another,  a third.  Judging  by  the  sounds,  it  was  heavy  artillery, 

"Now  they've  begun  on  the  right  flank,"  thought  Kalashnikov  and  ran 
toward  the  tank.  Other  tankmen  were  running.  Everyone  understood  that  the 
artillery  fire  boded  bad  news. 

On  the  run  Kalashnikov  noticed  Kilyshev.  He  had  lost  his  robust  look  in 
the  last  week,  and  his  eyes  glistened  over  emaciated  cheeks.  He  had  a head 
wound.  The  wound  wasn't  too  bad  but  Malyshev  couldn't  wear  a tank  helmet. 
Instead  of  a helmet  on  his  head  over  the  bandages  he  wore  a large  size  Red 
Array  cap.  Soaked  from  the  rain  it  was  almost  black. 

Hurriedly  Ovsyannikov  and  still  another  platoon  commander  came  up  to 
Malyshev.  Malyshev  listened  quietly  to  them  and  said  something.  The  platoon 
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conmanders  went  off  to  carry  out  their  duties  and  he  went  on  to  his  cwn  tank, 
from  which  dark  blue  smoke  was  already  Impatiently  streaming  out  the 

exhaust. 

Ovrsyannlkov  emerged  again  from  here. 

"Kalashnikov,"  he^said  breathlessly,  "it's  the  same  old  problem  as  this 
morning.  The  Germans  are  on  the  right  flank  again.  Stay  with  .ne  in  any 
case.  Is  that  clear?" 

The  tanks,  moving  through  pits  and  bumps  crawled  over  the  ravine  and 
broken  bushes,  and  pulled  up  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

They  stopped  there  where  they'd  been  this  morning  when  the  Nazis  had 
begun  fierce  attacks  on  the  right  flank  of  the  defense  line  of  the  regiment 
to  which  the  tank  battalion  was  attached.  The  ground  around  them  was  covered 
with  scars  from  the  treads.  Through  the  trees  In  the  field  covered  with 
shell  holes  the  long  tracks  extended.  This  morning  the  battalion  had 
mounted  a counterattack.  It  was  short,  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
German  infantry  quickly  and  caught  them  In  crossfire  from  machine  guns. 

"What  are  the  fascists  trying  now?"  thought  Kalashnikov  and  settled  him- 
self more  comfortably  on  the  seat. 

In  front,  more  to  the  right,  where  the  tanks  stood  a hill  rose.  Spotted 
with  shell  holes.  It  reminded  one  of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Ka''jdhnlkov 
knew:  on  the  hill  was  a company  of  Infantrymen  who'd  been  holding  it  for 
more  than  a week  through  some  kind  of  miracle.  This  stiff  defense  of  the 
company  had  confused  all  of  the  German  plans. 

The  intermittent  flie  of  machine  guns  mixed  with  the  heavy  platoon  shell 
bursts.  The  attack  began,  Kalashnikov  saw  that  the  fascist  tanks  were 
tumbling  and  crawling  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hlii.  He  counted  six  then  two  more 
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appeared.  Between  the  tanks  ran  soldiers  In  helmets  carT^ing  automatic 
weapons . 

CXir  artillery,  silent  up  until  then .mounted  an  attack.  The  shells  came 
close  but  not  one  of  them  hit  the  target.  The  machines  with  swastikas  on 
their  sides  climbed  higher  and  higher. 

Kuchum  who  was  sitting  on  the  tank  near  the  mechanics  hatch  became 
agitated : 

"Why  are  we  sitting  here?  They  will  take  the  hill!' 

Kalashnikov  looke  forward  and  having  found  Malyshev's  tank  said  to  himself: 

"Okay,  quiet.  You're  not  the  coumander." 

But  wai.'  tng  was  Intolerable  for  him.  The  artillery  fire  stopped.  But 
on  the  hill  the  battle  began  and  Che  artillerymen,  apparently,  were  afraid 
of  killing  their  own  men. 

On  the  left,  a rocket  exploded  over  the  forest.  After  a second 
Malyshev's  tank  broke  away.  Behind  him  came  others. 

"Let's  go!"  shouted  Kalashnikov  to  the  driver  and  closed  the  hatch  cover. 

At  full  speed  the  "thirty  fours"  raced  toward  the  hill.  Clangs,  rumbles 
and  howls  flowed  together  all  around  them.  The  machines  were  already  half 
way  when  enemy  artillery  volleys  opened  on  them.  The  tanks  quivered  from  the 
powerful  explosions  but  kept  on  going  ahead.  Malyshev  successfully  led  the 
company  to  the  rear  of  the  German  machines.  There  they  crossed  behind  the 
reverse  slope  of  the  hill  and  didn't  see  what  was  going  on  behind.  The  Nazi 
artillery  was  quiet  nt  this  time.  It  too  was  afraid  of  hitting  its  own. 

Scattering  the  enemy  infantry  with  machine  gun  fire,  "the  thirty  fours" 
rushed  up  the  hill.  The  German  soldiers  who  were  miraculously  still  alive 
ran  off.  Having  finished  with  the  infantry,  Malyshev's  men  struck  at  the 
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tanks.  Drawing  together  In  a line,  they  fired  on  the  German  machines, 

Kalashnikov  curtly  gave  commands  fo  the  gunner,  and  shell  after  shell 
was  dispatched.  Kalashnikov  didn't  know  whether  they  fell  on  one  of  the 
burning  tanks.  He  very  much  hoped  so.  He  Intended  to  continue  firing  on  the 
departing  Nazis  but  realized  that  the  distance  was  too  great.  Kuchum  shouted 
something.  Not  stopping  his  work,  Kalashnikov  looked  around.  Ovsyannikov's 
tank  had  turned  sharply  back.  Lumps  of  earth  flew  from  under  the  polished 
treads. 

An  explosion  hit  the  ranks.  The  driver  turned  the  machine  and  Kalashnikov 
saw  in  his  periscope  new  German  tanks.  Apparently  this  was  the  reserve.  The 
Nazis  opened  fire  from  position.  One  of  the  "thirty  tours"  would  have  met 
it  head  on,  but  Malyshev's  tank  broke  away  so  as  to  cross  its  line.  He 
masterfully  required  all  to  follow  him, 

"Malyshev  is  leading  behind  the  hill,"  Kalashnikov  surmised  In  a flash, 

"Of  course,  of  course  it's  necessary,  otherwise  everyone  will  be  killed. 

That  will  cost  us  our  place,  of  course,  now  the  German  artillery  will  attack  . ." 
One  of  the  other  machines  rolled  behind  the  hill. 

Infantry  ran  toward  the  tank.  Making  use  of  the  success  of  Malyshev's 
company,  they  again  hurriedly  secured  the  hill. 

Malyshev  had  not  just  led  the  company  out  of  fire.  Having  gone  around 
the  hill,  he  led  his  tanks  to  the  flank  of  the  German  machines.  Not  expecting 
such  a maneuver,  their  crews  faltered  and  began  to  retreat,  exposing  the 
Infantry  behind  the  tanks. 

Malyshev's  tank  going  forward,  reduced  speed:  to  be  separated  further 

from  its  own  defense  was  dangerous.  The  enemy  was  firing  with  machine  guns 
and  cannon  from  a close  distance. 
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A heavy  blow  unexpectedly  shook  the  coninsnder's  machine.  It  stopped,  as 
if  It  had  hit  an  invisible  barrier.  At  this  moment  KalashnlKov  noticed  it. 
Feverishly  he  considered  what  lo  attack. 

Still  another  shell  hit  Malyshev's  tank.  The  stern  part  quivered  and 
jumpedj from  the  motor  hatch  rose  a grey  column  of  smoke. 

"They’re  on  fire,  the  dirty  swine,  they've  set  flT-e  to  our  conunanderl" 
shouted  Kalashnikov,  feeling  his  hands  grow  cold.  "Let's  go  fasti  let's 
go  help!"  he  shouted  to  the  driver.  He  couldn't  understand  why  the  hot  tank 
moved  so  slowly.  Finally  he  understood:  Malyshev's  tank  had  moved  forward 

had  continued  to  fight.  It  was  not  very  far  from  it  to  the  closest  German 
tank.  The  wind  was  blowing  off  a smoky  plume  of  flames,  but  more  and  more 
strongly  it  enveloped  the  tank.  After  an  instant  the  hot  machine  bust  into 
a huge  fire,  moving  unreal ly  along  the  field  and  colliding  with  the  German 
tank.  The  sound  of  the  explosion  rant  the  air.  Malyshev  and  his  crew  were 
gone. 

Kalashnikov  felt  the  collar  of  his  overalls.  He  felt  he  was  going  to 
suffocate.  Quickly  he  gave  coitmand  to  fire  at  one  of  the  retreating  German 
tanks.  The  loader  reloaded  the  cannon  and  it  fired  a charge. 

A hollow  echo  again  hit  their  ears,  bright  fire  flashed  in  their  eyes 
and  went  out.  How  long  this  went  on  Kalashnikov  didn't  know.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  Kuchum. 

"Mlsh,  Mlsh,  are  you  alive?" 

"Quiet,  don't  touch  ray  arm,"  Kalashnikov  said  with  difficulty  and  felt  as 
if  his  left  shoulder  were  surrounded  by  something  wet  and  hot.  "Get  C.0  the 
machine  gun,  Kuchum." 

"It's  all  over.  We're  pulling  back." 
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"Where  to?" 


"To  the  original  lines.  They've  retaken  the  hill  for  the  time  being.  Ah 
well,  show  me  your  shoulder." 

Kuchuin  looked  at  Kalashnikov's  shoulder.  Then  he  carefully  undid  the 
overalls  and  shirt  and  whistled  slowly: 

"You've  got  a fragment.  It's  a miracle  we're  alive," 

Campfires 

Under  the  pressure  of  superior  enemy  forces  the  rifle  units  retreated. 

The  tank  battalion  which  was  cooperating  with  it  received  the  mission:  to 

protect  retreat  maneuvers  from  enemy  movement  in  colucsis  on  the  flank. 

Tliey  had  to  picl;  Clicir  way  cnref?  lly,  qi’iotly. 

Century-old  trees  blocked  the  route  of  the.  "thirty  fours",  boggy  marshes 
threatened  to  give  way  under  the  treads,  but  the  tanks  went  on  and  on,  resigned 
to  the  will  of  the  men  driving  them. 

Under  their  treads  the  rutted  corduroy  road  trembled.  The  driver  begin 
to  squirm  and  raised  himself  in  his  seat  trying  to  see  how  deep  the  water 
was.  Kalashnikov  went  out  onto  the  armor  and  sat  near  the  driver's  hatch  in 
order  to  help  oick  the  route.  He  noticed  that  (Vsyannlkov  who  had  become 
coranander  of  the  company  after  Malyshev's  death  did  the  same.  His  tank  now 
went  in  the  lead. 

The  machine  lurched  and  Kalashnikov  hit  his  shoulder  on  the  turret.  The 
pain  ran  like  a sharp  knife  through  his  body.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  tightly 
gritted  his  teeth  in  order  not  to  cry  out.  Gradually  the  pain  disappeared, 
leaving  as  a remembrance  drops  of  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead. 

After  the  battle  tor  the  hill  Kuchum  had  taken  his  conmander  to  the 
medical  post.  Having  waited  his  turn,  Kalashnikov  showed  his  shoulder  to  the 
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nurse.  Frotc  her  eyes  he  could  see  that  it  was  not  {;ood,  llie  doctor  came 
In  and  after  looking  at  the  wound  said:  ‘‘Bandage  It  and  send  hlr:  to  the 
battalion  hospital I"  The  nurse  had  done  the  bandaging;  there  were  sc  many 
wounded  that  after  a while  she  forgot  about  Kalashnikov.  He  slipped  out 
silently. 

At  the  coiupany^ta  all  the  questions  about  his  wound^he  answered:  "It's 

nothing."  Even  0/syannlkov  didn't  find  out  what  the  doctor  had  said. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  discipline  ends  when  it  comes  to  one's  own  body. 

The  Idea  that  he  should  leave  his  comrades  when  they  had  to  go  out  almost 
every  day  Into  battle  seemed  wrong.  "It  will  keep,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  lead  tank  braked  sharply,  and  the  others  stopped  after  It,  The  tank- 
men sprang  from  their  machines  and  went  forward.  Kalashnikov  jumped  out 

to  the  g'round  after  Kuchum,  but  ataggered  and  stopped  to  stand  holding  his 
hand  on  the  body  of  the  tank. 

"Back,  to  the  machines!"  The  warning  voice  of  Ovsyannikov  was  heard. 
And  the  men  rushed  back. 

In  front  of  them,  on  the  shore  of  a small  lake  was  a dark  box-shpped  shed 
and  along  side  it  two  stacks  of  hay.  Bonfires  burned  by  the  water. 

But  at  the  fires  there  was  no  one.  Probably  the  men  were  hidden. 

On  Ovsyannikov's  order,  Vederkln  with  two  soldiers  at  his  side  went  to 
the  shed.  There  were  a few  minutes  of  quiet,  then  from  far  off  a voice  was 
heard  and  one  could  see  shadows  dancing  dimly  in  the  reflection  of  the  flames. 
Vederkln's  voice  cut  through  the  darkness: 

"Comrade  lieutenant,  they  are  ours!" 

rhe  lead  machine  pulled  forward.  Kuchum  carefully  sat  Kalashnikov  on 
top  and  their  tank  also  moved  along  the  roar  which  skirted  the  lake  invisible 
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now  In  the  darkness. 


Around  the  shed  In  groups  lay  a rifle  battalion  badly  worn  by  battles. 

They  got  up  from  the  circle  with  difficulty  and  now  moved  to  join  the  others. 
There  were  many  wounded  In  the  battalion.  They  lay  on  straw  in  the  shed 
and  around  it  on  spread- out  overcoats.  A tired,  unshaven  man  In  glasses, 
with  insignia  of  a military  doctor  third  rank,  tried  to  ease  the  suffering 
of  the  badly  wounded.  But  it  was  beyond  his  capability:  he  didn't  have 

medicines.  Two  nurses  washed  bandages  and  dtied  them  at  the  campfire. 

Ovsyannikov  approached  the  cocioander  of  the  rifle  battalion--a  short 
major  in  a dark  overcoat,  tightly  held  dcwn  by  brand  no.-/  crossed  rifle 
Straps.  The  major  also  had  a new  squeaky  map  case  and  a li'vnt  yellow  pistol 
holder.  He  looked  at  the  lieutenant  with  tired  .ind  indifferent  eyes, 

"We  must  put  out  the  campfires,"  said  Ovsyannikov,  "We  will  attract 
aircraft ." 

"But  now  it  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  the  major  s4id  hopelessly.  "How- 
ever you  have  tanks  . . 

He  called  two  soldiers  and  ordered  them  to  put  out  the  campfires. 

Having  sat  down  on  a thick  canvas,  Ovsyannikov  and  the  major  smoked. 

The  major  unhurriedly  explained  the  circumstances,  said  that  it  wouldn’t 
be  too  bad  if  the  tankmen  covered  their  retreat,  because  the  Germans  judging 
by  everything  were  not  too  far  off. 

"The  tactical  problem  differs  from  the  mathematical  in  that  it  has 
several  solutions,  I propose  a solution  which  begins  with  the  word  to  ad- 
vance . . Ovsyannikov  said  irritated.  For  some  reason  he  hadn't  liked 
this  major  wl^b  his  new  squeaky  rifle  straps  from  the  first, 

"We've  seen  such  decisions  in  the  movies,"  answered  the  major.  "But  the 
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Germans,  yc*u  remember  think  otherwise.  We  have  " Maxims"'  of  a three-line 
1891  model,  and  each  soldier  of  theirs  has  an  automatic  weapon.  I am 

glad,  you  understand,  that  we  are  alive  to  lead  the  battalion.  Lately  they 
gave  us  a lot  of  trouble." 

Ovsyannikov  got  up. 

"Wall,  that’f  '-.ow  it  is.  Our  higher  commander  isn’t  here  right  now,  we 
decide  ourselves.  My  company  must  go  at  dawn  to  the  Black  Khutor  [farm]  and 
join  the  battalion.  We  must  strike  a column  of  mechanised  infantry.  Apparent- 
ly it’s  the  same  one  that  gave  you  trouble.  We  have  a ncasiblllty  of  winning." 

"You're  well  off,  you  know  in  tanks.  But  we  have  eight  heavily  wounded 
men,"  the  major  said  in  a whining  voice,  "Put  it  to  the  battalion,  what 
will  the  answer  be  then?" 

"Stop,"  Ovsyannikov  said  quietly,  "I’m  ashan>ed  of  you.  And  if  we  don't 
protect  the  country  what  will  the  answer  be  then?" 

The  major  was  silent. 

"The  wounded  need  to  be  sent  to  the  rear,"  said  Ovsyannikov,  "and  the 
battalion  to  proceed  in  order j talk  to  people.  Where  is  your  commissar? 

Is  he  alive?" 

"He’s  alive.  He’s  talking,  you  know  with  people.  But  I'm  supposed  to  be 
doing  the  work." 

"But  you  are  the  commander.  Are  we  agreed?" 

The  major  didn't  answer  for  a long  time.  He  got  up,  and  the  rifle  straps 
tightened  on  him. 

"Will  you  give,  me  a driver?" 

"What  kind  of  driver?"  Ovsyannikov  didn't  understand. 
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"I  have  a lorry,  buf:  the  driver,  you  understand  is  dead.  only  just 
managed  to  push  the  lorry  this  far.  They  would  send  a driver- -the  wcunded 
could  be  taken  on  it  and  then  . ."--he  waved  hla  hands  in  the  direction  of 

the  forest. 

"Me  will  give  you  a driver,"  Ovsyannikov  said  joyfully.  "That's  our 
duty,"  Havitg  noticed  Vederkln  approaching  be  called  him  and  asked;  "Who 
in  the  platocn  can  drive  a lorry?" 

"Ary  driver  mcchaiitc." 

"Rut  rot  a mechanic.' 

"Not  a mechanic  , . , if  you  please,  Kuchum  can  drive.  He  was  a chauffeur 
in  civilian  ii'^9." 

"Give  my  order  to  send  isuchum  on  order  of  the  battalion  commander,  comrade. 
He  drives  the  ? v with  the  wounded  to  the  medical  ba<  fcalion  hospital.  Is 
tliat  cio-ar?" 

"It's  clear.  Tltcre  is  Just  one  thing,  comrade  lieutenant,  Let  Kuchum 
take  Kalashnikov." 

"Kalashnikov?"  The  leutenant  was  surprised.  "He  said  that  he  was  all 
ho.alnd.  And  he  went  luco  the  attack  day  before  yesterday  with  everybody." 

"He's  that  kind  ol  mtn,"  Vederkin  E.ald  softly.  "He  loses  consciousness 
hut  he  doesn't  w,mt  to  give  tip  his  place," 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"In  the  shed,  where  -heir  doctor  is,"  Vederkln  pointed  his  hand  at  the 
m,ijor  vdio  was  attentively  listening  to  the  conversation. 

OvBy.innlkov  walked  off  toward  the  shed.  Vederkin  walked  behind  the  major 
with  the  tightly  crossed  rifle  straps.  At  the  door  of  the  shed  the  major 
stopped  and  looked  sternly  at  someone  In  tr.e  darkness. 
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"Everyone  report  to  tne,  all  commanders  and  the  conmissar  too  please.  Yes, 
we're  getting  on,  listen!  They  went  off,  you  understand  as  if  they  were  not 
a military  unit.  Bo  alive!" 

Ovsyannikov  lit  his  pocket  light.  In  the  darkness  the  thin  rays  fell  on 
the  figure  of  a soldiet  covered  with  an  overcoat,  a bottle  of  water,  a box 
filled  with  bottles.  Ovsyannikov  moved  his  hand  and  again  in  the  rays  of 
his  light  one  could  see  wounded  lying  on  the  straw.  One  of  them,  apparently 
unconscious  softly  called  someone  named  Zina. 

In  the  strip  of  light  walked  a tall  man  in  glasses.  He  was  in  a service 
shirt,  with  green  insignia  which  could  hardly  be  guessed  to  be  rectangular 
signs  of  distinction.  His  cheeks  were  even  covered  with  unshaven  whiskers. 
"You're  the  doctor?"  asked  Ovsyannikov. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man,  squinting  from  the  lantern  light.  "You  need 
something ?" 

"I  am  commander  of  the  tank  company.  Lieutenant  Ovsyannikov.  There  must 
be  a Senior  Sargeant  Kalashnikov  here," 

"Ah,  the  tankman.  He's  here.  Come  this  way," 

The  military  doctor  walked  over  to  che  corner  of  the  shed,  carefully 
stepping  over  the  wounded,  Ovsyannikov  and  Vederkin  followed  him, 

Kalashnikov  lay  on  his  side.  His  helmet  turned  inside  out  served  as  a 

pillow, 

i' 

( 

"Contusli  IS  of  the  shoulder  and  a festering  fragi.ientation  wound.  Even 
under  hospital  conditions  this  would  be  a very  difficult  case,"  the  military 
doctor  said  quietly.  "We'll  do  what  we  can,  but  you  must  understand,"  he  held 
his  hands  as  if  to  excuse  himself  that  he  was  not  In  a hospital. 

"Yes,  yes,"  hurriedly  agreed  Ovsyannike  squatting  down. 
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Kalashnikov  opened  his  eyes. 

"Comrade  lieutenant?" 

"Lie  still,  lie  still  . . 

"What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this.  I was  Just  fine  all  the  time  and  then 
suddenly  . . ," 

"Don't  worry  about  such  things.  In  the  morning  you’ll  go  to  a medical 
battalion  hospital  along  with  the  other  wounded," 

"But  its  nothing,  conu:ade  lieutenant.  Look,  it's  nothing." 

"I  order  you  to  go  to  the  hospital,"  answered  Ovsyannikov, 
jlie  soldier  next  to  him  groaned.  Apparently  he  was  very  bad. 

The  doctor  knelt  down  and  softl-  -aid  In  the  darkness: 

"Vera,  is  there  any  morphine  left?  Give  me  a syringe," 

Ovsyannikov  and  Vederkln  silently  watched  as  the  nurse  took  the  syringe 
and  gave  the  injection.  Tliey  waited  for  the  doctor  to  be  free, 
Ovsyannikov  motioned  with  his  head  in  agreement  toward  the  exit. 

The  moon  came  through  from  behind  the  trees J it  began  to  be  light,  A 
deep  silence  was  everywhere. 

"Well,  comrade  doctor,"  said  Ovsyannikov,  "At  dawn  we  go.  Our  battalion 
goes.  Back,  from  there  it  goes  I am  giving  you  a soldier  who  will  drive 
the  lorry.  You  will  send  the  wounded  to  the  rear?" 

"Well  have  you  any  other  suggestion?"  the  doctor  asked  mockingly. 

'I  didn't  mean  that.  Do  you  need  more  than  one  soldier?  The  Germans  are 
close 

"■■/here  I was,  young  man,  I was  a reader  in  pediatrics  at  the  Kazan  Medical 
Institute."  The  military  doctor  took  off  his  glasses  and  after  looking  at 
the  glass  wiped  them  on  a handkerchief.  "Fed iatrlcs- -that 's  the  science  of 
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children's  diseases.  I taught  students  to  treat  whooping  cough  and  scarletina 
and  thought  that  I would  be  busy  with  that  the  rest  of  my  life.  For  the  last 
three  months  I have  done  seventy-two  fairly  conjpllcated  operations.  Really 
in  a war  one  doesn't  ask  the  question  is  it  possible?  In  a war  work  Is 
simply  done." 

Ovsyannikov  was  silent  for  a few  seconds.  He  walked  over  to  his  inter- 
locutor and  squeezed  his  hand  hard: 

"Forgive  me,  doctor." 

He  turned  and  walked  over  to  where  the  tank  stood. 

Vederkln  saluted  and  went  after  the  lieutenant.  And  the  military  doctor 
leaned  his  shoulder  against  the  wall  of  the  shed  and  stood  there  until  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  disappeared.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  lake  and  washed: 
he  feared  what  lay  ahead. 

The  Volleys  on  the  Outskirts 

Kalashnikov  opened  his  eyes.  Murky  light  penetrated  through  a crack  in 
the  wall.  His  back  and  legs  were  cold;  he  wanted  to  roll  up  into  a ball  and 
not  moving  lie  there,  lie  ther’. 

A confused  anxiety  suddenly  seized  him:  around  him  it  was  unusually 
quiet.  He  turned  and  looked  through  the  crack  in  the  wall.  The  area  where 
the  tanks  had  stood  in  the  night  was  empty.  There  was  only  a line  of  dents 
in  the  high  grass. 

He  looked  around.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  evening  when  he  had 
entered  the  shed,  there  had  been  many  wounded  men  here--they  occupied  almost 
all  the  free  space.  Now  on  the  floor  lay  only  one  young  soldier  In  an  over- 
coat with  ills  1 esr  iinusiialiv  large  from  bandage?.  He  stared  at  the  ceiling, 
and  bending  the  fingers  on  his  hand,  mo\'cd  his  swollen  lips,  "apparently,  its 
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necessary." 

"Hey,  friend,"  called  Kalashnikov.  "There  aren't  very  many  people  here 
this  inoreing," 

"True,  there  were,"  the  soldier  answered  and  having  counted  straightened 
his  fingers.  "Soon  they  will  be  here  for  us," 

"Why  is  this?" 

"They  are  sending  us  to  the  rear.  For  treatment.  Everyone  else  is  al- 
ready carried  to  the  machine.  The  lorry  machine  is  one  we  had  in  the  battalion. 
Now  the  badly  wounded  will  be  carried  in  it.  And  those  who  could  ucve  easily 
have  gone." 

"Where?" 

"Back,  They  say,  your  commander  put  our  major  out  of  commission.  And 
we  would  be  even  farther  from  these  places," 

"The  tanks  left?" 

"The  tanks  went  forward  and  our  men  after  them.  The  men  were  cheered 
up.  After  the  tanks  where  possible.  Now  they'll  give  fire," 

Kalashnikov  was  silent,  and  the  fellow  again  began  to  count.  And  again 
he  couldn't.  He  straightened  his  fingers  and  turned  to  Kalashnikov. 

"You  know,  we  tankman  will  be  in  the  same  company  of  soldiers  now--the 
hospital,"  the  soldier  laughed  and  began  to  straighten  his  bandaged  leg. 

The  laughter  seemed  inappropriate  to  Kalashnikov.  "How  can  It  be,"  he 
thought  abovit  the  infantryman.  "His  comrades  have  left  him  to  fight  maybe 
even  meet  the  Germans,  and  he's  glad  to  be  a wounded  casualty.  A coward. 
Indeed." 

As  if  to  retort  to  Kalashnikov's  thoughts,  the  infantryman  said: 

"You  were  caught  by  a fragment,  in  truth.  Also  a wretched  thing.  But 
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1 got  It  from  an  automatic  weapon,  a viper."  The  soldier  spoke  gently,  as 
if  his  speech  were  about  playing  a game.  "It  came  from  the  right  flank.  The 
machine  guu  fired  and  hit.  1 threw  a grenade  and  gave  them  a mouthful  I 
stood  up  from  the  ground  in  order  to  aim  truly,  but  the  automated  ack-ack 
slashed  me  in  the  foot  , , . J fell,  pipe  and  all.  Thank  goodness,  Verka 
carried  me.  She's  a brave  one  our  Verka." 

"A  wound*--that * s a bad  thing,"  agreed  Kalashnikov,  feeling  that  his 
relationship  to  the  soldier  was  changed.  "I,  you  know,  thought  that  you 
were  just  caught  and  you,  obviously  are  brave." 

"Especially  among  girls,"  laughed  the  soldier,  but  now  his  face  had  an 
angry  expression,  "Why  doesn't  she  come  for  us?  Verka-a-al"  he  shouted 
loudly  and  listened,  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  call, 

A plump  girl  in  an  overcoat  and  chrome  boots  with  tops  turned  over  appeared 
in  the  doorway  of  the  hut.  She  had  a gauze  kerchief  tied  carefully  on  her 
head.  She  came  up  to  the  soldier  and  asked  sternly: 

"What  are  you  yelling  about?  Are  you  dying?  Oh,  how  I suffer  with 
you.  I should  have  known  better  than  to  pull  you  out  from  under  fire." 

"Don't  talk  that  way,"  softly  returned  the  soldier.  "You  couldn't  have 
done  otherwise.  We  are  fellow  countrymen  aren't  we?  Countrymen.  And  you  as 
a nurse  are  especially  dedicated  to  a fellow  wounded  person.  Carry  me  to  tie 
machine  I Enough  of  this  loitering," 

"The  grief  you  give  me,”  said  the  girl  without  malice.  From  her  voice 
one  could  guess  that  she  and  this  wounded  man  had  established  a special  re- 
lationship and  the  tone  of  their  conversation  was  clearly  puii  on.  "You're 
heavy;  you  devil,  without  the  tankman  I can't  carry  you.  Tankman,  cankmanl" 
called  the  girl. 
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Kalashnikov  decided  tnat  she  was  referring  to  him  and  prepared  himself  to 
get  up,  but  to  his  surprise  a nmn  in  overalls  and  tank  helmet  walked  into 
the  hut,  Kalashi'lkov  couldn't  believe  his  eyes:  it  was  Kuchuin. 

"Nikolai I"  Kalashnikov  shouted  with  joy. 

"You  woke  up?"  Kuchnm  turned  to  him,  "Let's  eat  quickly." 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

"They  left  a driver  for  the  hospital  lorry.  And  meanwhile  I'm  under  a 
certain  medical  werkir,"  Kuchom  pointed  to  the  girl  who  was  patiently  wait- 
ing while  he  finished  the  conversation.  "How  are  you  feeling?" 

"Fine,  they  left  me  for  nothing." 

"Splendid!  The  third  rank  military  doctor  says  that  you  have  such  a magnificent 
v/ound  that  the  students  at  the  institute  can  study  It.  All  the  consequences 
of  heavy  damage  to  the  shoulder.  If  this  Isn't  treated  for  a long  time  then 
fighting  in  a military  machine,  namely  a tank  , , he  laughed,  pleased 
with  himself  about  the  "studying"  phrase. 

Kuchum  and  the  nurse  carried  the  Infantryman  from  the  hut  and  returned 
after  a minute.  Seeing  that  Kalashnikov  could  walk  himself,  they  began  to 
hurriedly  collect  the  rest  of  the  medication  in  a suitcase. 

The  cold  was  blowing  In  from  the  lake.  The  bushes  were  wrapped  In  fog. 

No  birds  were  heard  and  because  of  this  the  forest  seemed  watchful.  The 
wounded  sitting  on  the  sides  of  the  lorry,  lad  turned  to  look  at  the  thicket. 
Kalashnikov  also  turned  toward  the  forest,  A frightening  thought  flashed  in 
his  mind;  "If  we  meet  the  Germans  whjt  can  we  do,  twelve  wounded  men,  a 
doctor,  Kuchum  and  the  nurse,?" 

The  doctor  ordered  the  nurse  to  sit  In  the  cab  and  he  himself  awkwardly 
climbed  into  the  back.  The  machine  pulled  away.  Kuchum  drove  carefully  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  tightly  packed  men  who  were  lying  and  sitting  In  the  back. 
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But  the  country  road  let  everyone  know  about  it:  many  of  the  soldiers  grit- 

ted their  teeth  and  tried  not  to  look  at  their  comrades  in  order  not  to  show 
their  pain.  The  cold  engine  smoked  incessantly,  putting  out  a cloud  of  grey 
exhaust  on  those  sitting  in  the  rear. 

The  first  who  couldn't  stand  it  was  a fellow  with  a bandaged  head.  He 
raised  himself  from  the  floor  of  the  truck  and  leaned  over  the  side  as  if 
he  wished  to  jump  to  the  ground.  But  the  machine  pulled  ahead  strongly  and 
the  fellow  fell  hack  into  the  truck,  swearing  incoherently  at  length.  He 
began  to  graon,  first  quietly,  then  louder  and  louder.  The  doctor  stopped 
the  truck  and  gave  the  soldier  alcohol  with  morphine  added.  In  the  watchful 
quiet  one  could  hear  how  the  teeth  of  the  wounded  man  rattled  against  the 
metallic  mouth  of  the  flask.  The  doctor  held  the  flask  to  his  mouth  and  the 
soldier  took  sips  from.  it. 

The  lorry  again  pulled  forward.  It  went  slowly,  heavily  moving  over 
the  pits  and  bumps.  The  road  became  worse.  Branches  of  aspen  with  crimson 
leaves  which  had  not  yet  fallen  brushed  over  their  heads.  As  the  soldiers 
became  accustomed  to  travel,  those  who  were  not  so  badly  wounded  began  to 
talk.  Kalashnikov  listened  to  an  argument  between  an  acquaintence  with  his 
nelghbor--an  elderly  man  with  a long  mustaches  in  a garrison  cap,  put  on  not 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be  lengthwise  of  the  head,  but  crosswise.  The  infantry- 
man insisted  that  his  wound  was  "interesting,"  because  it  was  caused  by  a more 
modern  weapon --an  automated  submachine  gun, 

"And  in  general  I noted,"  the  soldier  spoke  with  heat , - -"Th.tt  all  the 
German  forces  had  submachine  guns.  It  rests  on  his  belly  and  fires  away 
with  a white  light.  Hut  you  approachl  /^d  you  get  cut  in  two." 

"That's  true,"  wheezed  the  man  with  the  mustache,  "The  thing  Is  remark- 
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able.  We  might  not  be  retreating  now  If  every  soldier  had  a submachine  gun. 

Where  can  you  get  with  rifles  against  it," 

"That's  what  I was  saying  1 We  haven't  even  thought  about  a submachine 
gun  yet." 

Kalashnikov  didn't  agree: 

"We  also  have  a submachine  gun.  It  was  used  in  the  Finnish  war.  It's 
a Degtyarev  design," 

"Degtyarev?"  said  the  soldier  sitting  on  the  other  bench.  "Can't  con- 
fuse the  infantry,  tankman,  as  If  he  doesn't  know.  Degtyarev's  is  a hand 
icachlne  gun.  I'll  suffer  from  a callous  on  the  shoulder  my  whole  life  from 
firing  It.  And  we  haven't  even  thought  about  an  automatic  submachine  gun  yet," 
the  soldier  waved  his  hand.  "That's  the  actual  truth." 

They  were  all  silent.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  flashing  by  on  the  side 
changed  to  fir.  The  machine  drove  up  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  An  expanse 
of  field  opened  before  it.  The  country  road  bent  sharply  and  a village 
appeared  before  them.  Tightly  crwded  huts  with  timbers  grey  from  time  lined 
the  road. 

Kuchum  braked  and  got  out  onto  the  running  board. 

"Comrade  doctor,  shall  we  continue  directly  into  the  village  or  recormolter?" 

"Let's  see  who's,  there,"  put  In  one  of  the  wounded. 

"Stop  the  conversation,"  the  doctor  said  sternly  and  got  up.  "1  ask  you 
to  remember  that  I am  the  senior  officer  here.  You  are  all  soldiers  and 
discipline  must  be  observed.  Is  that  understood?" 

Silence  fell.  The  doctor  looked  for  a long  time  at  the  sight  of  the 
village.  Finally  he  turned  to  Kuchum: 

"I  prOpONe  that  wu  siiuulu  luconuoitei 
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"1*11  do  SO  Inroedlately said  Kuchum  and  jumped  from  the  lorry.  He 
stood  straightening  his  pistol  holster.  "I'll  just  be  an  instant.” 

"Permit  me  to  go,  comrade  doctor,"  said  Kalashnikov,  "there  could  be 
Germans  in  the  village.  It's  better  to  have  the  machine  in  readiness.  Just 
in  case  , . 

The  doctor  wavered.  Ruchum  stood  indecisively  fingering  his  holster. 

"ITie  comrade  tankman  is  correct,"  the  doctor  said  slowly,  "But  how  are 
you  feeling?  Can  you  go?" 

"I  feel  fine,”  answered  Kalashnikov  and  to  sh(w  it  sprang  o\/er  the  side 
and  jumped  to  the  ground.  A sharp  pain  seized  his  shoulder,  but  he  said 
briskly  to  Ruchum: 

"Give  me  your  gun.  1 left  mine  in  the  tank." 

Kuchura  reluctantly  took  off  the  belt  and  handed  it  and  the  holster  to 
Kalashnikov. 

"Comrade  doctor,"  suddenly  the  soldier  with  the  long  mustache  the  one 
who'd  been  arguing  about  automatic  submachine  guns  said.  "One  person  can't 
do  the  reconnaissance  alone.  May  I go?  The  tankman  with  his  wound  In  his 
left  shoulder  and  I in  my  right.  Then  together  the  two  of  us  will  make  one 
healthy  man,  I can  T'alk  all  right.  May  I?" 

'Well,  if  you  wish,  go,"  the  doctor  said  Indecisively.  "You're  not  sick, 
but  God  knows  why.  Go." 

Kalashnlkoi'  and  the  man  with  the  mustache  moved  forward,  hiding  in  the 
bushes  which  jutted  out  along  the  side  of  the  road.  The  bushes  were  moist, 
having  shaken  off  the  morning  cold.  They  whispered  weakly  in  a wind  that 
was  blowing  and  sprinkled  drops  of  water  on  the  ground,  Kalashnikov  turned 
and  saw  that  the  soldier  following  him  had  unfastened  his  overcoat.  He  barely 
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tnanaged,  clLmslly  trying  not  to  trip  from  the  blcwa  of  branches  which  brushed 
his  hand. 

"Slower,  fellow.  I’m  sweating  all  over,  you  see,"  the  man  with  the 
mustache  whispered.  "Apparently  1 pretended  to  be  brave  In  pain." 

Kalashnikov  slowed  his  step  and  unfastened  his  holster.  His  fingers 
groped  for  the  cold  oiled  surface  of  the  metal.  It  was  as  If  the  curve  of 
the  pistol  was  a friend:  one  that  wouldn't  let  him  down.  Kalashnikov  re- 
membered the  first  time  he'd  seen  a TT,  He'd  liked  it  immediately;  reliable, 
a strong  machine.  If  one  can  sry  that.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  to  use  it  to- 
day. It's  always  true  that  what  you  expect  doesn't  happen.  They  checked  the 
village  and  went  further.  That  was  all. 

The  road  was  barricaded  with  a rough  fence.  Kalashnikov  stooped  and 
slid  under  it.  At  his  side  the  man  with  the  mustache  wheezed.  He  crossed 
the  potato  field  and  came  up  to  a rain-blackened  barn.  It  was  empty, 
through  the  open  door  they  could  see  bits  of  manure  and  a broken  wheel  from 
a cart.  The  hut  seemed  empty.  Its  door  was  fastened  with  crosswise  boards^ 
carved,  and  the  shutters  painted  with  leftover  bright  green  print  were  also 
closed. 

"Seems  the  owners  have  disappeared,"  said  the  Infantryman  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  gate  which  led  Into  the  village  street.  "You  see,  tankman,  eveiry- 
thing  is  dead." 

Kalashnikov  looked  out  from  the  front  garden.  In  truth,  the  village 
houses  were  empty.  There  was  a deep  quiet  everywhere:  no  conversation,  no 

child's  tears,  no  mooing  of  cows.  It  seemed  a little  frightening. 

"They  fled  from  the  Germans,"  said  the  man  with  the  mustache  and  breathed 
more  freely.  "Let's  go  and  report  to  the  doctor."  He  moved  forward  and 
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pushed  the  gate. 

A round  of  automatic  machine  gun  fire  spilt  the  air.  Tracer  bullets 
pierced  the  boards  splitting  and  breaking  them.  The  soldier  grabbed  his 
cheek  and  Jumped  back.  His  face  was  pale.  He  started  to  say  something  but 
a second  round  from  the  other  side  hit  the  gate. 

"Germans I Let’s  go  back,"  Kalashnikov  pulled  the  mustached  man  by  the 
strap  of  his  overcoat . 

In  three  leaps  they  reached  the  comer  of  the  house.  Blood  trickled  from 
under  the  soldier's  palm.  Kalashnikov  pulled  out  a pccknt  handkerchief, 
offered  it  to  the  man  with  the  mustache  and  ran  further.  Running  through  the 
potato  field,  he  noted  two  German  soldiers  on  the  street.  Getting  tangled 
in  the  folds  of  their  long  green  overcoats  they  hurriedly  rushed  along 
the  street  and  hid  behind  the  fence. 

In  the  corner  of  the  courtyard  there  was  a view  of  the  road,  Kalashnikov 
raised  his  head  In  order  to  see  the  lorry.  On  the  side  where  it  should  have 
been  a shot  sounded,  behind  it --another,  the  motor  roared  sharply,  but 
suddenly  as  if  some  powerful  hand  had  grabbed  it.  It  was  silent. 

"Grab  your  weapon,  and  get  to  the  machine"  quietly  whispered  Kalashnikov 
to  the  man  with  the  mustache. 

"But  I don't  have  anything,"  the  other  reminded  him  and  breathed  even 
nxjre  heavily. 

Kalashnikov  turned  sharply  and  not  finding  words  after  a few  seconds 
steadily  looked  into  the  grey  obedient  eyes  of  his  fellow  travellei . The 
ends  of  his  mustache  yellowed  from  smoking  drooped  guiltily  on  the  old 
soldier  and  he  himself  seemed  to  roll  into  a ball  as  if  feeling  f^iere  was 
no  forgiveness  for  him. 
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"Oh  well.  Still  it's  useful  in  reconnaissance  . , 


They  again  moved  forward,  but  long  fire  behind  them  forced  them  to  throw 
themselves  to  the  ground.  The  Germans  were  following  in  the  rear. 

"Run!"  shouted  Kalashnikov  and  threw  himself  into  the  bushes. 

The  branches  of  the  nut  tree  slashed  painfully  at  his  face.  The  water- 
soaked  grass  was  treacherous  underfoot.  Bullets  whizzing  through  the  air 
were  lost  in  a tangle  of  branches  and  yellowed  leaves.  Gradually  the  recon- 
noiterers  began  to  move  on:  the  Germans,  apparently,  had  lost  sight  of  them. 

"Let's  go  carefully  now  to  where  the  machine  will  be"  Kalashnikov  turned 
back  and  s^-w  that  the  man  with  the  mustache  propped  up  on  one  elbow  had  un- 
fastened the  collar  of  his  shirt  with  one  hand.  His  face  was  pale,  the  blood 
on  his  cheek  mixed  with  earth  had  formed  a brown  lump. 

"You  go  on  alone.  1 can't  go  further,"  he  wheezed  and  fell  to  the  grass. 
"11160  you  can  send  back  for  me." 

Kalashnikov  carefully  pushed  aside  the  branches  and  went  forward.  The 
bushes  thinned  out  quickly,  he  lay  down  and  crawled  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  picture  which  he  saw  made  him  wince.  Around  the  machine  were  crowded 
the  wounded  soldiers,  and  around  them  stood  Nazis  holding  automatic  submachine 
guns.  There  were  many  of  them- -twelve  men.  One  of  the  Germans  pointed  with 
his  hand  toward  the  village.  The  doctor  standing  at  the  edge  moved  forward. 
The  others  followed  him. 

And  what  happened  next  lasted  for  a minute  or  maybe  two.  The  Nazi  soldier 
pushed  a wounded  soldier's  legs.  The  doctor  shouted  in  a thin  falsetto: 

"Don't  you  dare,  he's  wounded,"  but  he  was  hit  with  such  a strong  blow  on 
his  back  with  a rifle  butt  that  he  couldn't  stand,  Kuchum  turned,  snatched 
the  machine  gun  from  one  of  the  fascists  standing  near  him  and  pressed  the 
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detente.  He  succeeded  in  firing  one  s ort  round,  but  a bullet  struck  him  and 
he  fell.  A Serman  officer  fell.  One  of  tba  wounded  motioned  toward  one  of 
the  fascists  standing  in  the  ranks.  An  automatic  round  began  to  jabber  re- 
stiundlngly.  Among  screams  the  wounded  sank  to  the  ground.  The  last  to  be 
killed  was  the  doctor.  He  managed  to  shout:  "Barbarians!"  And  there  was 

sllenia. 

Boundless  anger  seized  his  throat,  his  teeth  were  clenched  as  if  from 
Inhuman  pain,  his  hands  grabbed  the  pistol  from  the  holster.  Kalashnikov 
fired  several  times.  Then  he  realized  that  he  was  drawing  fire  on  himself 
and  the  man  with  the  >vstache.  But  what's  done  was  done.  He  ran  back  only 
when  the  German's  opened  fire  on  the  forest.  The  snots  quickly  quieted  down, 
--apparently  the  fascists  didn't  want  to  pursue^belng  discouraged  by  their 
losses  in  their  ignominious  slaughter  of  the  ten  wounded  men. 

The  man  with  the  nustache  looked  at  Kalashnikov  with  wide  open  eyes. 

"Well?"  he  asked  briefly. 

"They  murdered  all  of  them,  the  rats.  They  were  surrounded  and  all  of 
them  wiped  out,"  Kalashnikov  said  hollowly. 

"But  they  were  wounded!"  cried  the  man  with  the  mustache. 

In  answer  Kalashnikov  only  shook  his  head  and  dropped  to  the  grass. 

They  w’erc  quiet  for  a long  time. 

"I'Jliat's  your  name?"  Kalashnikov  asked  the  man  with  the  mustache  and  got 

up. 

’Ivan." 

"And  your  middle  name?" 

"Fedorovich.  Ivan  Fedorovich  Hushtakov." 

"Well,  Ivan  Fedorovich,"  said  Kalashnikov,  "let's  be  on  our  way.  Does 
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your  wound  hvirt?" 


"It  hurts." 

"Well.  We  will  be  stalwart.  Out  task  ntW'?  is  to  remain  stalwart  and  to 
avenge  tnem.  Oh,  how  we  need  to  avenge  ourselves  . , 

He  ilidn't  finish  speaking  and  started  off.  ITie  man  with  the  inustarhe 
got  up  heavily  and  walked  after  him  carefully  holding  the  dirt-covcreJ 
bandages  over  his  wound  with  his  hand. 

A V'Jard  of  Dospltal  Squabblers 

And  they  passed  tlirough  the  front. 

A month  later  Kalaslinikov  was  slLtinj-,  on  the  windowsill  In  the  corridor 
of  the  liospltal  iool'eiiig,  at  hcs.'  the  glass  made  a frosty  mirage  of  the  chimney 
Siiioko  spreading  ever  the  rooftops. 

Ofiposite  him  the  huuses  of  the  old  Russian  c.ity  were  cro'vded  togetlier: 
wi’Ui  witli  three  brdoks,  r<?ci' angiil ar  small  wiivicwB  , wooden  porches.  There 
)."!i  s^o^v  on  cite  slnewalks  and  on  the  liridge  approach.  It  was  pressed  down 
from  triornlnc,  till  night  by  t!ie  wheels  of  autoinatlc  machines,  polished  by  the 
slid  'tii',  of  slei  i'ii  ri  iiierr.,  v/a»  -d  h / tlip  soles  of  valenki  fklnd  of  relt  hootsl, 
trampled  riy  tlie  stiff  loldier''  lioot . Somewhere  y.rcat  battles  \'ere  going  on, 
but  here  ..t  the  rear,  eve ry tli i rij',  was  the  '■ame  for  many  people.  Trtie,  the  men 
were  altunst  ,>11  mi  I.  i tary  - rent  guarii,  student  n , sold  ier,';  from  unit.s  f)Oing 
inrmiTi.,  i'here  •.•.'ere  no  wot  kin, •,  people  to  he  seen:  they  were  at  tlie  lactories 

nil  'ay.  ) n the  local  paper  it  ''as  written  that  one  hrif.aiie  when  needed  Iiad 
i-.'orki'.i  at  tnr'iv  iii.achi  ne.<;  st  r.si  g.'it  i:’ro<i;,h  for  ta^o  days;  in  war  it  cannot  be 
otlien  l w.  i'litwe  v.eje  vlir  ••hili'ien  iiiu  ;■  nnie  otliers;:  from  the  \yindow  OP" 
coi'l'l  often  ' <'(■  luTTJ  they  rn’.  1 1 o;n  the  li'STnu's  wivli  l"ieket.<i  fni  ashes,  and 
lido  tfuT  I'OSpit'j  to  enle.’i  i i n ..  Yesterday  nm*  chubAv  ' ittje  |;oy  in  n ve  I 
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tie  sang  "Blue  Kerchief"  so  that  seeing  the  face  of  scout  Vasya  Korotygln, 

I’is  neighbor  In  the  ward,  he  could  not  hold  back- -the  tears  flowed. 

Kalashnikov  leaned  his  forehead  against  the  cold  glass.  He  sat  that  way 
often  and  looked  Into  the  street.  And  what  to  do?  The  doctors,  looking  at 
his  wound, only  shook  their  heads.  They  wouldn't  mention  release,  Mushtakov, 
apparently,  was  easier  to  treat,  '/lien  they'd  arrived  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
same  hospital.  After  a week  there  was  hardly  a bandage  left  on  the  arm  of 
the  man  with  the  mustache.  He  sat  and  thought  about  something  and  then  left 
the  ward  and  didn't  come  back  for  a long  time.  He  came  back  jolly  his 
mustache  standing  erect.  "The  head  doctor  has  said  that  they  will  release 
me." 

Next  day  they  said  their  goodbys,  Mushtakov  came  up  to  Kalashnikov;  "I'm 
going  back.  Together  we  have  seen  so  much  that  for  me  to  stay  here  with  this 
nc.ratch  on  clean  sheets  would  ba  a disgrace.  You  aren't  able  yet  so  I will 
go  back  for  the  two  of  us,"  And  he  left. 

When  the  mustached  man  had  been  there  it  was  easier.  Without  him  every- 
thing was  exhausting.  He  listened  to  the  reports  from  the  Information 
Bureau  and  gritted  liis  teeth  with  fury.  Sometimes  he  thought  again  about 
working  on  his  instrument.  Me  remembered  how  the  commander  had  said;  "It 
is  necessary  work."  But  then,  as  if  in  a daydream  he  saw  I,erilngrad , Malyshev's 
burn  1 LI)',  tank,  the  lorry  and  tli’  wounded  bodies  spread  all  around  it  , , , The 
instrument  seemed  insignificant.  Wliat  need  wat  .here  for  it  right  now? 

He  read  the  papers  avidly.  If  It  was  well  written  in  a scennd  he  Imagined 
himself  again  in  battle,  in  a heavy  taim  and  enemy  automatic  machines  flash 
obliquely  in  the  periscope  . . . 

Next  to  the  hospital  there  was  an  artillery  school.  Tlio  trainees  often 
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marched  past  the  window,  Kalashnikov  watched  many  of  them  as  if  they  were 
acquaintances.  And  right  now  they  were  marching- -hup , two,  hup,  two.  The 
master  sergeant  stuck  out  his  chest,  gave  the  command ^something  Kalashnikov 
couldn't  hear.  The  formation  turned,  their  boots  trampling  in  unison  over 
the  snow,  their  ranks  standing  at  attention  mt  wavering.  "Fine  fellows," 
thought  Kalashnikov.  He  had  seen  how  the  students  had  arrived  a month  ago: 
no  formation,  a crowd,  like  the  pioneers  and  then  better.  But  now  ...  if 
they  are  the  same  in  their  other  military  sciences  they  will  hold  the  Germans, 
will  be  outstanding  relnforcementsl 

"Comrade  Kalashnikov,  on  the  window  sill,  and  his  shoulder  resting  against 
the  cold  glass.  Remarkable!  Just  renmrkable,  lu  five  mimite  all  our 
month's  work  is  dovm  the  drain." 

He  turned.  Behind  him  stood  the  senior  nursc--a  small,  plump  and  '?ery 
strict  woman.  He  was  more  afraid  of  her  than  of  the  head  doctor 

"Well,  marcli  to  your  ward!"  She  stamped  her  foot.  "Find  you  place." 

Kalashnikov  embarassed , pulled  his  gwn  tighter  and  turned  from  the 
window.  Who  knows,  can  the  senior  nurse  he  right.  1 want  to  he  released 
quickly  and  IjTiyself,  spoil  everytltinp,. 

Ho  went  to  Che  ward  and  opened  tlie  high  wnite- painted  rloor.  It  was 
noisy  In  the  ward;  a young  follow  from  the  field  enginoors  lying  In  tlu. 
hospital  with  a severe  wound  In  the  leg  had  started  an  argumcrit  again,  ile 
argued  on  every  conceivable  suhjccl:  if  tliere  were  peopli'  on  finrs,  wliere 

one  could  get  the  cheapest  apples  l)efore  the  war,  how  old  Hitler  in  and 
whether  the  head  nurse  in  marrlefl,  Ile  luid  an  uiiusua!  c.apahIHty  I'or  expren- 
Bill)’,  Ills  views  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  arp.ulng,  a)’,alii5it  all  cat'’g,orl cal  ;it:al>'- 
mentn  of  the  others  and  starting  .an  argument  in  the  I'ut  lie  ward.  Fve-i  the 


lieutenant  frcwi  the  marines  who  before  the  war  had  been  a student  at  a phil- 
osophical institute,  a quiet  and  poised  man,  put  aside  his  book  and  unhurriedly 
contributed  his  enlightened  words  to  the  argument. 

"...  And  I say,  all  our  strength  lies  in  them,"  the  field  engineer  affirm- 
ed with  heat. 

"Sit  down  again--'  in  them,'"  scout  Vasya  Korotygin  defended  himself. 

"Also  to  me  the  automatic  weapon  Is  the  strength.  T've  already  encountered  the 
automatic  submachine  gun  with  the  yinnlsh.  It's  a good  machine.  But  they've 
already  captured  the  Kerelslry  Isthmus.  The  automatic  machine  guns  didn't 
help." 

"But  you  see  how  they  carry  out  tie  attack?  You've  see?  They  rest  tlie 
"Schmeltiser"  on  the  belly  and  burn  everything.  They  puvh  onJ"--Tf)e  field 
engineer  didn't  stop  talking. 

Having  heard  these  words,  Kalashnikov  winced.  He  remembered  the  morning 
fall  forest,  covered  with  fog,  and  the  same  argument  in  the  back  of  the 
truck.  He  could  even  sec  the  surroundings:  wouldn't  it  be  a miracle  if 
that  soldier  wlio  liad  lain  next  to  him  in  tlie  hut  were  here? 

"Well,  lot's  Iicar  what  trio  tanlcmnn  has  to  say,"  the  field  engineer  turned 
loyfvilly  having  spotted  Kalaslmlkov. 

Kalashnikov  silently  went  over  to  Ills  lied  and  sat  down.  They  all  waited 
.’Jth  Interest  to  nee  what  lie  would  say.  Tliey  waited  not  because  he  was  any 
Irlnd  of  special  teclintcal  authority  Init  simply  because  he  liadn't  participated 
In  the  argument  and  probalily  won)  ■’  say  something  tliat  no  one  else  had  iirought 
up  as  an  argument, 

"I’ve  alrearly  heard  s.cli  npeoclies,"  Kalashnikov  said  quietly.  "You  talk 
non.'U'nse.  Ho  the  neiTiiaiis  have  aiitoniatlc  nubmaclilne  guns.  Bo  do  we.  Only 
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fewer.  We  will  need  to  have  more," 

"You  don't  read  the  editorials,  they  are  coirpetent,"  the  engineer  inter- 
rupted him  disappointed,  "With  my  own  ears  1 heard  from  an  engineer  that  this 
piece  is  complicated.  It  Is  not  without  reason  that  they  call  it  In  Latin-- 
Che  automat.  Tliat  means  it  runs  Itself," 

"Itself,  Itself,"  laughed  Korotygln,  "but  one  has  to  rest  it  on  the  belly. 
It's  you  who've  been  chattering  autoratlcally  lately." 

"Wliatever  you  say,"  stubbornly  objected  the  field  engir^er  a 1 waved  his 
hands  in  the  air,  "Tlic  automatic  weapon  is  a technical  superiority  held  by 
the  Germans  and  we  need  to  reckon  with  it.  We  need  to  overcome  this  superior- 
ity." 

"Well,  and  we'll  overcome  it,"  Kalashnikov  turned  toward  the  engineer, 
"without  panic." 

"You  wlH  invent  the  automatic  weapon?"  the  field  engineer  jumped  toward 
him,  tapping  his  crutch.  "Look,  we  have  found  a designer!" 

"They'll  find  it  without  me," 

I’he  quiet  tone  of  Kalashnikov  discouraged  the  argumentative  man  and  for  a 
second  he  stood  still,  opened  his  mouth  and  leaned  on  his  crutch.  The  marine 
lieutenant  lauglied: 

"Let's  make  up  our  minds  this  way:  Kalashnikov  can  design  the  automatic 

weapon  and  we'll  call  it  the  WlIA--the  ward  for  hospital  arguers.  Mow  about 
it?" 

"but  you,  comrade  lieutenant  arc  laughing  in  vain,"  retorted  Kalashnikov. 
"By  the  way  I've  already  received  this  '/ntch  from  the  district  command  for  one 
Invention,"  lie  held  up  nln  arm  but  Immedlntely  covered  the  watch  with  hlii  palm. 
Hi.'  w;iR  uhcomfoi  table  for  such  an  Immodert  Interruption, 
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Korotygin  spt  down  beside  him  and  looked  at  the  watch,  loudly  announced For 
the  talent  of  our  comrade  who  thoroughly  and  cleverly  discovered  something 
new.'  Kalashnikov  was  silent,  continued  to  chastize  himself  for  his  un- 
necessary admission. 

In  the  farthest)  corner  of  the  ward  a group  organized  a gamt^  of  dominoes. 

The  duty  nurse  came  in  and  explained  that  in  ten  minutes  a lecture  would 
begin  and  that  the  hospital  commissar  requested  that  all  ambulatory  patients 
come  to  the  hall. 

The  entire  ward  was  "ambulatory"  and  the  words  of  the  nurse  were  greeted 
with  entt’usiasin.  Patients  crowded  toward  the  door.  Even  the  marine  lieutenant 
put  his  thick  book  in  the  night  table  and  unhurriedly  went  into  the  hall. 

"Come  on,  are  you  coming,"  Korotygin  seeing  Kalashnikov  continued  to  sit 
unmoving  on  the  bed,  as  If  the  invitation  to  the  lecture  didn't  apply  to  him. 

"Co  ahead.  I'm  staying  here." 

"You  wore  disturbed  by  the  argument?  Don't:  pay  any  attention.  Everyone 
here  knows  tliat  you're  an  upjtandlng  fellow.  I'll  give  that  fellow  on  crutches 
a good  lesson  one  of  these  days,  He's  more  emi>ty  headed  than  most." 

"Ok.ay,  go  on  alone." 

When  tlio  door  had  banged  behind  Korotygin,  Kalashnikov  stretched  out  on 
Ills  bed.  He  noticed  liow  the  early  winter  twilight  thickened  heyon-l  the  window. 

"Why  are  they  all  talking,  al>oul  nutomai  Ic  wcapotiB?  ' « .asked  himself. 
Apparently,  the  infantrymen  ,-ire  the  first  to  foci  the  need  for  it  rie.ht  now, 
Maybo!  i i'  T had  had  an  automatic  r.ubnuicliitu'  g.uii  there  at  Llu'  mndrlno  with  t.lu' 
wminded  all  of  Mio.se  fasclnt.s  couldii’l  have  .shot  .Kuduim  and  the  others  . , . 
I'erhaps  In  t,ri;tli  wo'ro  already  m.iklng  automatic  inil.'macdrlne  g,un'..  Iho  Degtyariv 
au'l  I'c  lorov  are  being  made.  Tt  isn't  ea.sy  to  convert  Indnstry,  Iho.  tanks 


that  we  have  are  no  match  fri  the  Germans.  Automatic  weapons  will  come." 

Pictures  flashed  before  hie  eyes.  He  Imagined  a long  hall  with  drafting 
tables  set  up  as  there  had  been  at  the  factory  where  he'd  been  recently  sitting 
at  a window  and  had  drawn  sketches  of  components  for  his  counter.  Then  another 
picture  appeared;  a mill  assembly  with  a tape  conveyor  belt;  on  the  belt-- 
submachine  gun.  More,  and  more,  they  come  and  come  and  come  . . . 

Kalashnikov  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  window.  He  was  where  the  field 
engineer  had  stood  a few  minutes  ago  anJ  said:  "CXir  gunsmiths  have  not  done 

It,”  "And  1b  he  really  right?  thought  Kalashnikov,  they  won't  read  It,  It 
Is  usually  thus:  they  work  and  work  and  don't  attain  It.  The  requirements 

for  a submachine  gun  must  be  high,  and  cannot  be  done  Immediately. 

Hell  like  the  counter  one  should  have  a competition." 

He  got  up  from  the  bunk  and  walked  around  the  ward --back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth.  An  impudent  thought  came  to  his  head.  It  made  him  catch  his 
breach.  He  wanted  to  accept  it  but  fjotne  cold  blooded  and  noised  part  of  him 
said:  ic's  not  necessary,  not  necessary.  And  again  came  a clever  and  triumph- 
ant thought:  to  make  the  sut^machlne  gun  himself.  Maybe  he  could  do  It, 

I love  weapons  and  know  quite  a bit,  and  1 can  use  what  I studied  for  the 
Instrument.  Attvl  mainly  I won't  lose  time  while  thu  oth  's  are  fighting  the 
enemy , 

Out  loud  he  ruiid: 

"Calmly,  calmly.  No  need  to  hurry,  first  everything  needs  to  be  collected 
everything  weighed.  This  will  t>e  more  complicated  tluin  the  inatrument,," 

Having  wrapped  his  blue  hospital  gown  more  tightly  around  himself 
Kalashnikov  quicMy  went  out  of  the  ward. 

In  the  i.orridor  ha  met  the  head  nvirac.  She  looked  at  him  sternly  over  Iter 


glmnes : 


"Vou  are  not  at  the  lecture?  Strange.  Very  strange." 

"I  was  asleep,"  Kalashnikov  said  cleverly. 

"That's  excusable.  But  you'll  still  be  able  to  hear  it." 

"Yes,  yes.  I'm  going,"  he  said  and  went  farther. 

The  door  into  the  hall  was  farther  down  the  corridor  but  he  turned ^not 
going  in  it, and  on  the  broad  empty  stairs  rushed  down  to  the  first  floor 
where  there  was,  berides  extra  rooms,  a library. 

The  librarian  Marusya  was  a sweet  and  somewhat  shy  girl,  who  was  truly 
miserable  when  sVie  couldn't  produce  the  book  required  for  anyone.  Kalashnikov 
liked  her,  as  he  usually  liked  quiet  and  serious  people.  And  he  had  read  a 
great  deal, mainly  classics, In  order  to  merit  her  esteem  more. 

"Comrade  Kalashnikov?  Ilellol"  Marusya  lifted  her  head  from  a notebook 
in  which  she  had  studiously  been  writing  and  smiled. 

"Greetings,  Maruso.nka.  I have  a request  for  yotj.  Give  me  everything 
they  have  in  books  on  small  arms." 

"On  small  arms?"  the  girl  was  surprised,  "Is  this  for  a cannon?" 

"No,  for  pistols,  rifles,  machine  guns.  You  probably  have  books  all  on 
one  shelf," 

"Very  well,"  said  Marvjsya  and  disappeared  behind  the  door,  discmiraged 
and  serious.  After  several  minutes  she  came  back  carrying  a packet  of  books 
of  ’'arlouK  dimensions  like  a bundle  of  firca^ood.  She  threw  the  hooks  onto  the 
table  all  at  once  and  a small  cloud  of  dust  rose  up  from  them.  Evidently 
tliey'd  boon  standing  on  the  shelf  wlbout  use  for  a long  time. 

"The  s(nilor  l.il^rarinn  also  recommends  rodorev's  writings  published  in  a 
journal  "i'nglneers  -T'  Jne  !' nllows,"  Shal  l 1 get  it?" 

"Ilring,  It,  lirlnj’  evei-y  t hi  n;.. said  Kalashnikov  ind  began  to  look  at  the 
ljOol<s , Here  thruT*  vren-.  two  volumes  of  "Kvolul  lon  of  Gmail  Arms"  by  Fedorov, 


publications  of  the  Artillery  Academy,  reports  on  three-line  rifles,  the 
Degtyarev  machine  gun  and  the  "Nagant"  revolver. 

"Here  are  more,"  Marusya  placed  two  thick  volumes  of  bound  journals  on 
the  table.  "It  seems,  tankman,  that  Mikhail  Timofeyevich  is  Interested  in 
why  rifles." 

"It's  nothing,"  smiled  Kalashnikov. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  ward  he  didn't  run  into  anyone  he  knew.  Having 
put  the  books  in  his  night  table,  all  e<cept  one- -the  thickest  and  largest, 
he  lay  down  on  the  bed  on  top  of  the  covers,  turned  on  the  light  and  began  to 
read. 

In  the  street  one  could  hear  the  hollow  echos  of  truck  motors.  Stars  came 
out  in  the  frosty  sky.  The  moon  came  up  and  turned  the  snow  on  the  rooftops 
silver,  throwing  angular  shadows  on  the  alleys,  Kalashnikov  didn't  know  how 
imich  time  had  passed  since  he  had  opened  to  the  first  page.  He  made  a face 
of  annoyance  when  he  heard  voices  beyond  the  door:  his  comra'^ :*s  were  coming 
back  to  the  ward.  Judging  by  the  conversation,  there 'd  been  a movie  after 
Che  lectvire,.  sometlilng  on  the  front, 

Korotygln  came  up  to  Kalashnikov's  bed  and  turning  the  book  over,  said: 

"Small  Arms  Materiel  Unit'  Ohol  You,  I see  have  already  started  work." 

"Not  so  loud,"  Kalashnikov  made  a wry  face, 

"I'll  be  quiet.  I'll  be  quiet."  Korotygln  put  his  finger  to  his  lips. 
"Silence.'  He  was  quiet  and  then  thoughtfully  said:  "It's  interesting,  how 

do  inventions  usually  start?  . . 

behind  him  one  could  hear  the  field  engineer  coming  supported  on  the  floor 
by  hls  crutch: 

"TnyenMons Wlint  inventions?  Korotygin  do  yo\j  know  what  the  greatest 
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invention  on  earth  is?" 

"Well,  it  has  begun,"  laughed  Kalashnikov  and  put  the  book  under  his 
pillo<t7.  And  the  whole  ward  laughed  with  him. 

Frosty  Sun 

The  measured  hospital  days  flew  by  more  quickly.  Kalashnikov  read  the 
books  he'a  taked  from  the  library  with  enthusiasm. 

But  somehow  having  read  up  to  the  chapters  where  a discription  of  pistols 
began  he  put  aside  the  book  and  stared  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  frosty  mid- 
day sky  beyond  the  window.  It  reminded  him  of  his  childhood.  Kosoy  Spirka, 
a youth  from  a neighboring  street,  had  given  him  for  a time  as  he  called  it, 
a "Levorvert,"  It  was  a Colt--a  small  graceful  little  thing  which  had,  how- 
ever at  close  distances  great  killing  power.  There  was  no  cartridge  for  the 
pistol.  Ten-year-old  Misha  Kalashnlko'/  at  first  had  not  wanted  to  tovich  the 
weapon;  where  Spirka  had  gotten  it  from  was  unknown.  But  curiosity  overcame 
him.  He  seized  the  pistol  wrapped  in  a rag  and  ran  up  to  thu  attic. 

In  a corner,  covered  with  cobwebs,  he  took  apart  the  pistol.  It  seemed 
to  be  surprisingly  sliiple.  But  to  put  it  back  together?  He  struggled  for 
a long  time  putting  the  blue  steel  parts  slippery  with  oil  one  against  another. 
Somehow  or  other  he  succeeded.  He  needed  only  to  put  the  spring  in  place. 

He  sweated  from  the  strain.  Blood  dripped  onto  the  attic  floor  from  the  end  of 
his  Small  finger.  Finally  the  spring  was  In  place.  His  muscles  relaxed,  he 
wanted  to  shout  from  joy,  to  jump  to  whirl  around,  like  when  playing  goiorlki^ 
where  after  many  misses  suddenly  one  knocks  the  entire  figure  from  Che  circle. 
But  It  Was  iinposslble  to  tell  anyone,  they  would  find  out  abotit  the  pistol. 

He  examined  it  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  And  ag>'*ln  he  took  the  screws 
from  the  pistol.  Now  il,  was  esas Jer  to  put  Jt  liack  Log, ether:  the  parts  seemed  to 
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put  themselves  back  into  one  piece.  "And  who  thought  this  so  clever,  he  said 
delighted.  Great.  I could  even  take  a rv  '.hlne  g;un  apart,  look  at  it  and 
put  it  back  togetherl"  He  hid  the  pistol  in  the  confusion  of  wrappers  and 
went  outside.  He  walked  slowly  and,  didn*.t  talk  to  the  children,  though  he 
could  hardly  keep  himself  from  talking.  He  remembered  that  Splrka  had  told 
him  in  a terrible  whisper  not  to  utter  a word  about  the  pistol. 

But  then  he  told  everything  to  someone.  With  just  one  friend  he  climbed 
up  to  the  attlc--showed  them  the  treasure.  And  the  next  day  a policeman 
arrived  at  the  house.  His  mother  was  upset,  cried,  wiping  the  tears  with  her 
apron. 

At  the  station  they  questioned  him  for  a long  time;  where  had  he  put 
the  weapon?  He  said  nothing  remembering  that  he  had  give  Spirka  his  word. 

They  sat  him  in  an  empty  spacious  roo"..  with  bars  on  the  windows.  He  sat  there 

until  evening  listening  to  arguments  between  two  grandmother -homebrew  makers. 
Then  again  they  stood  him  at  the  table  and  he  asserted:  "I  have  nothing," 

They  let  him  go.  He  looked  for  a long  time  for  Spirka,  wanting  to  give  him 
the  weapon,  but  he  war  noNvhere.  He  took  the  pistol  from  the  rafters  and 
went  out  of  the  ’'illage.  Far  out  in  the  fields  he  took  the  weapon  apart  for 
the  last  time.  He  held  the  cartridge  clip  in  his  hand  as  if  pretending  that 
It  was  heavy,  swung  his  arm  and  threw  it  far  off  into  a ravii.e.  He  went  on 
further  and  scattered  the  rest  of  the  parts.  He  himself  didn’t  notice  how  his 

eyes  swam  with  tears:  it  was  sad  to  part  with  a pistol, 

Spirlca  fcrvmd  out  about  it  all  and  calmly  agreed:  "Well,  that  was  right. 

I found  the  l;evorvert  at  home.  After  uncle  loft.  My  unde  Is  sharp;  when 
he  left  maybe  he  thought  that  tlie  Levurvert  would  kick  up  a row  . . 

Tjius , the  love  for  weapons  which  had  developed  did  not  die.  It  lasted 
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until  the  array,  weakly,  but  in  truth  fed  by  being  involved  in  the  school 
firing  society.  In  the  regiment  the  spirit  carried  over  int;  his  duties  as 
a mechanic  driver  with  the  tank  machine  gun. 

Now  it  all  came  to  life  again  in  him  kindled  by  a dream  of  building  an 
automatic  submachine  gun  himself. 

"In  1938  in  Germany  the  "Schmeisser"  appeared,  in  1940,  the  MP-40.  These 
same  pieces  which  are  now  feared  on  the  front.  Well,  and  what  about  us? 

I'ThaC  have  we  built?"  ’'alashnikov  turned  around  on  the  bed,  anxiously  think- 
ing It  over.  "No,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  we  are  not  worse.  In  1940 
during  the  war  with  the  yellow  Finns  we  already  had  a pistol -machine  gun-- 
the  PPD,  Degtyarev's,  A little  better  than  the  Finnish  "Suomi"  and  now  we 
hear  that  on  the  front  there  is  also  the  pistol -machine  gun  design,  the 
Shpagln.  Like  the  PPD  In  appearance  but  much  better." 

But  again  he  frowned  gloomily:  we  have  too  few,  too  few  automatic 

machine  gunsl  The  soldiers  wouldn't  talk  this  way  like  the  intemperate  field 
engineer  with  the  crutch  or  the  wounded  men  in  the  forest  unless  , , . 

Kalashnikov  was  not  able  to  dream  for  long.  The  noise  in  the  ward  didn't 
disturb  him.  He  got  a clean  notebook  and  began  to  make  sketches  of  the 
design  of  various  types  of  small  arms--carblnes , automatic  submachine  guns, 
machine  guns.  He  understood  the  interaction  of  the  parts  thoroughly,  but  his 
work  had  not  gone  farther  than  this. 

One  morning  Korotygin  sat  down  on  his  bed. 

"How's  your  work  going?" 

"It's  going." 

Korotyj’ln  was  silent,  not  knowing  from  what  side  to  approach  him.  Apparent- 
ly any  kind  of  question  bothered  him. 
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"Listen,  Mish,"  he  finally  said  looking  at  the  floor,  "explain  it  to  roe, 
how  can  you  just  sit  and  design  something.  Well,  Is  it  a rifle  or  an  automatic 
weapon,  let's  talk.  Hot’  do  they  work?" 

Kalashnikov  laughed. 

"You  asked  me  as  if  1 were  a designer.  If  I only  knew  myself  „ . . I 
only  understand  the  purpose:  the  weapon  is  needed  for  the  next  battle.  One 

that  can  be  carried  on  the  attack,  fought  with  In  the  trenches,  in  battles 
in  the  streets  and  In  the  forest.  And  this  means  It  roust  be  light.  And 
simple,  absolutely  simple.  Right  now  the  soldier  can  never  read  lectures, 
even  the  orders  on  a simple  design  must  naturally  be  as  few  as  possible." 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  rcacVt  this  goal?"  questioned  Korotygln. 

In  Kalashnikov's  hands  appeared  papers  covered  with  pencil  lines.  In 
the  spaces  between  them  there  were  numbers  written, 

"Here,  look.  I've  made  a free  table  of  the  characteristics  of  various 
automatic  pistol.  Notice  that  they  are  all  hesvy»  Even  this  famous 
German  MP-40  weighs  4 kilograms . Without  the  cartridges.  And  with  them-' 
almost  five.  This  machine  is  huge.  1 fired  it  at  the  front:  unsuitable. 

If  I only  knew  myself  . . . V'cll  when  he  worked  on  the  counter,  an  explanation 
was  written  down  in  the  contest,  what  was  needed,  how  it  must  be,  how  to 
work.  The  prlndlp'o  of  selection  was  the  same  so  that  all  the  requirements 
would  be  satisfied  . . . Kg'.;  the  problem  is  different." 

"It  needs  to  be  better  than  the  German's,"  said  Korotygln. 

"Of  course.  Yes,  and  one  should  find  out  first  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  existing  nutofraatic  svibmachlne  guns,  look  at  those  which  are 
worse  and  make  one  that's  better.  And  not  only  the  Gorman  one.,.  Wo  need  to 
look  at  our  cx^n.  I don't  belclvc  all  this  chatter  about  the  Gernuan  designers. 
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Our  gunsmiths  have  always  been  the  best  in  the  world.  Read  Fedorov's  des- 
cription." Kalashnikov  got  up  and  took  from  his  night  stand  the  file  of 
jovimals  which  Marusya  had  given  him.  "In  Search  of  Weapons"  it  was  called. 

An  interesting  subject.  It  seems  that  Fedorov  even  in  1907  had  described  an 
automatic  weapon  in  his  book.  1916  automatic  rifles  and  machine  pistols 
of  his  design  were  supplied  to  a whole  company,  the  I86th  Iztnailskly  in- 
fantry regiment. 

"Well!"  said  Korotygin  surprised,  "Let  me  read  it," 

"Read  it.  Meanwhile,  in  Germany  such  a weapon  as  Fedorov  made 
only  appeared  in  1916." 

"Well,  Chat's  something  for  our  arguer,"  exploded  Korotygin.  "Now  we  will 
shew  him,  the  devil." 

"Okay,  sit  down,"  Kalashnikov  stopped  Korotygin.  He  was  silent  and  then 
added;  "That's  right." 

"This  means,  however  whirling,  like  a bicycle"  laughed  Korotygin. 

'h'That  does  a bicycle  have?" 

"Always  two  wheels,  handle  bars  and  pedals  remain,  as  it  was  invented. 

The  bells  and  the  baggage  carriers  can  be  made  differently,  but  the  bicycle 

remains  a bicycle.  Is  it  Che  same  with  a weapon?" 

"Not  completely  , , . and  the  cartrld;  u and  the  breech  block.  Other  things 

can  be  changed.  t.c\;  steel  has  appeared,  a designer  can  give  a load  to  smaller 

parts,  and  they  will  be  lighter.  The  weight  of  this,  brother,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  characteristics." 

"Teach  me,  tankman,"  Korotygin  jokingly  pushca  Kalashnikov  in  the  chest. 
"I'll  keep  the  memory  of  this  for  my  whole  life  when  J return  after  tlio 

war  CO  my  store." 
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"And  you,  were  you  a salesman?" 

"A  salesman?  I was  a manager!  I did  antique  work.  In  Moscow,  my  store 
was  on  the  Sretenk.  I don't  know  if  its  still  there  now." 

"Amazing,"  Kalashnikov  was  surprised,  ’^but  at  the  front  you  a’'e  a scout," 

"Nothing's  amazing,"  framed  Korotygln.  "X>far  changes  everything.  This 
daimied  Hitler  ..." 

At  this  moment  the  door  to  the  ward  was  pushed  open  and  the  head  nurse 
came  In.  She  had  packages  of  letters  in  her  hand.  Usually  they  were  delivered 
by  the  ward  nurse  and  the  appearance  of  the  "high  command"  in  this  unaccustomed 
role  caused  surprise.  Several  men  stood  up  from  their  beds.  The  head  nurse 
turned  to  them; 

"Stay  in  your  places,  comrades,  1 will  come  to  each  of  yo-u." 

"You  sit  down  when  there  are  letters,"  said  a very  young  soldier  wlio’d 
arrived  at  the  hospital  a week  before.  "(Xir  main  job  Is  to  get  them," 

"Your  job  Is  to  recover  more  quickly,"  the  head  nurse  said  sternly  and 
handed  the  soldier  a blue  triangular  envelope.  She  tried  to  be  stern,  but 
couldn’t  and  smiled. 

Going  up  to  Kalashnikov's  bed  she  suddenly  said: 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  no  letters  for  you.  But  there  is  good  news." 

’Miat!" 

"Please  go  to  the  head  doctor." 

The  head  doctor  of  the  hospital  who  was  a short  lively  man  with  cheeks 
shaven  until  they  were  blue,  sat  behind  a desk  and  sorted  papers.  He  was 
saying  something  quietly  to  the  hospital  commissar,  who  was  sitting  opposite 
him  on  a large  leather  couch  with  a cigarette  in  his  hand.  Seeing 
Kalashnikov  they  both  stood  up  for  some  reason  and  smiled. 
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Kal?'i'.ilkov  rattled  on  about  his  arrival,  perplexedly  looking  first  at 
the  head  doctor  and  then  at  the  comnissar. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  head  doctor  and  again  smiled , "Sit  down  over  there 
please,"  be  pointed  to  a soft  square  armchair  squeezed  In  between  the  table 
and  the  couch.  "Well,"  contlitued  the  head  doctor  smoothing  out  a sheet  of 
paper  in  front  of  him  with  his  hand,  "we've  called  you  In  order  to  congratulate 
you  on  a government  award  . . With  these  words  Kalashnikov  automatically 
stood  up.  "Fcr  exemplary  fulfillment  of  your  coninand  mission,  for  courage 
and  bravely  by  Order  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  you  are  awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Red  Star."  The  head  doctor  stood  up  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  congratulate  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

The  commissar  also  shook  Knlashnlkov's  hand; 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you." 

They  stood  there  for  several  seconds, 

"How  are  you  feeling?"  asked  the  head  doctor. 

"Very  well.  I feel  fine.  It  Is  time  to  be  released." 

"Well  and  we've  been  thinking  that  it's  time.  We  discussed  it  and  agreed," 
the  black  eyes  of  the  head  doctor  looked  at  him  slyly  as  if  he  had  asked  an 
Interesting  riddle. 

"May  I return  to  my  unit?" 

"How  fasti"  said  the  comnissar  and  blew  a cloud  of  smcke  from  his  mouth, 
"Hear  the  doctor  out," 

"And  the  medical  report  says  the  following,"  continued  the  doctor.  "Yof 
wound  has  cicatrized,  the  inflammation  process  has  stopped.  But  it  can  begin 
again  if  you  do  not  give  your  arm  complete,  categorically  complete, rest  for 
a minimum  of  half  a year." 

"Half  a year?"  Kalashnikov  was  surprised.  "The  war  is  going  on  and  I 
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will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for  half  a year?" 

"Not  do  nothing,  but  get  well,"  the  head  doctor  said  sternly  looking  at 
Kalashnikov,  making  . understand  that  the  decision  would  not  be  changed. 

■'Our  task  is  to  return  completely  well  soldiers  to  conbat.  Recover  and 
you'll  be  welcome  again  on  the  tank.  You  will  fight.  But  now  it  is  impos- 
sible." 

A silence  fell  o^er  the  room.  Kalashnikov  held  his  head  down.  The  com- 
missar said; 

"So  it's  decided.  Tomorrow  we  will  write  out  your  leav ^ papers  for  six 
months.  If  you  recover  sooner  then  that  means  that  you  will  return  sooner  to 
combat.  You  have  relatives  where?" 

"I'm  from  Alma-Ata,"  Kalashnikov  answered  raising  his  head. 

"Oh,  that's  marvelous.  The  climate  there  is  good.  Go  and  give  your  arm 
a good  rest  according  to  your  medical  orders.  And  then  again  you  will  be 
fighting.  You  are  a hero,  decorated  with  an  award  I"  The  coiranlssar  gently 
patted  Kalashnikov's  good  shoulder,  "Now  go  and  say  goodby  to  your  friends.” 

At  first  no  one  in  the  ward  paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kalashnikov 
silently  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  lay  there  looking  at  the  ceiling.  They'd 
evidently  forgotten  about  the  fact  that  he'd  been  called  to  the  head  doctor. 

No  one  came  over  to  find  out.  After  swme  time  Korotygin  asked: 

"You're  very  quiet,  tankman.  What  happened?" 

Kalashnikov  nodded  his  head  and  turned  away. 

"But  answer,  what  did  they  say  to  you?" 

"They  released  me." 

"Tliey  released  you?  And  you  turn  up  your  nose  at  it?" 

"To  rest  they  say,  I have  to  rest  for  six  months." 
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"Six  -nonths,  " Korotygin  stopped  short.  "That's  too  much.  But  it's  non- 
sense. You're  already  fine.  It* a iin>ortant  that  your  scratch  heal. 

What  else  did  they  say?" 

"They  decorated  me  wlrh  an  Order  it  seems.  Here's  the  paper.  The  Order 
of  the  Red  Star." 

"Fellows!"  Korotygin  suddenly  bellowed  at  the  entire  ward.  "Kalashnikov's 
been  decorated  with  an  Order!  And  released!" 

On  all  sides  ccmgratulatory  cries  rang  out.  Various  feelings  were  stirred 
in  the  patients  at  Kalashnikov's  words:  joy  for  him,  and  excusable  for  men 
confined  for  so  long  to  their  beda,  envy  that  he  would  be  able  to  leave  the 
walls  of  ^ ■ e hospital.  Korotygin  gleefully  poked  Kalashnikov  In  the  side. 

"Look  happy,  tankman!  You  must  set  us  a good  exac^le.  Soon  we  will  throw 
away  our  crutches.  We  can'C  do  soldier's  work  In  bed,"  He  leaned  over  and 
winked  slyly.  "But  meanwhile,  comrade  inventor,  you'll  have  time  to  show 
that  in  wasn't  in  vain  that  the  command  presented  you  with  a watch."  Korotygin 
took  Kalashnikov's  hand  and  deliberately  listened  to  the  ticking  of  his  watch 
for  a long  time. 

"You  are  up  to  something?" 

"Up  to  something.  Up  to  an  automatic  machine  pistol!" 

Kalashnikov  was  silent.  Too  easily  he  took  to  heart  Korotygin' s enthusiasm. 
It  was  not  all  that  single. 

Time  stretched  out  strangely  slcwly.  At  night  Kalashnikov  couldn't  sleep. 
He  lay  with  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  looked  at  the  dark  blue  rectangular 
window  etched  with  a frosty  pattern.  The  warm  gloom  of  the  room  filled  with 
breathing,  sleepy  mumblings,  gusty  snores  of  twenty  men,  already  seemed  far 
away,  Kalashniko’.’  tried  to  think  about  the  future,  free  from  procedure. 
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''onversatloos  with  nurses  and  doctors.  He  counldn't  ioaglne  it. 

But  then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  it  seened  to  him  that  he  was  in  a tank. 

The  machine  gathered  speed  more  and  more  quickly  and  flew,  flew  through  fire 
and  the  rumble  of  explosions.  Forward,  forward!  ...  To  take  revenge  on  the 
enemy  for  everything  that  had  happened  to  his  motherland!  For  the  burued 
villages,  the  women’s  tears,  the  death  and  wounds  of  his  comrades.  Forward!  . 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  again  saw  the  frosty  lines  on  the  window.  Some- 
where far  off  enroute  he  heard  the  sound  of  a train  whistle.  In  the  iiext 
bed  Rorotygln  breathed  loudly  and  turned  noisily  onto  his  side,  the  matress 
springs  began  to  groan  plaintively.  ”No  more  tank^'  Kalashnikov  thought  with 
sadness."  And  now  what  to  do.  Carry  on  just  as  if  I were  in  a tank.  Do  you 
hear;" 

In  the  morning  he  went  around  to  everyone  even  those  he  knew  only  slightly 
and  said  goodby.  He  thanked  the  doctors  and  nurses.  In  the  office  they  wrote 
out  his  papers.  He  went  to  the  storeroom  and  changed  his  hospital  gown  for 
his  usual  service  shirt,  breeches  and  new  tarpaulin  boots.  They  even  issued 
him  a new  overcoat.  With  difficulty  Kalashnikov  threw  his  green  duffle  bag 
over  his  shoulder  and  with  quick  steps  started  down  the  stairs  to  the  vestibule 

In  the  vestibule  wounded  patients  were  being  admitted.  The  entrance  door 
si'  .oed^ admitting  orderlies  into  the  room  with  stretchers.  Waiting  for  the 
passage  to  be  cleared  so  that  he  could  leave  Kalashnikov  again  looked  at  the 
arrivals.  Here  there  were  young  and  old, judging  by  their  outfits  mostly 
privates.  Only  a few  of  them  looked  around  the  vestibule  propped  up  on  their 
elbows;  the  rest  lay  without  moving  with  their  eyes  closed.  Evidently  this 
was  a batch  of  badly  wounded  men. 


Kalashnikov  noticed  the  appearance  of  one  cf  them- -a  man  with  broad 


shoulders,  completely  covered..wlth  a grey  cloth  blanket.  His  head  was  almost 


completely  covered  by  bandages , only  on  the  edge  a bright  red  lock  came  out 
from  under  the  bandage.  Who  did  this  man  remind  him  of -Kalashnikov  thought -- 
red  heir  and  those  strong  sh  wlders.  Where  had  he  seen  him,  wVien?  Up  ahead 
there  was  st<tie  problem  and  the  orderlies  stopped.  One  in  front  shouted: 

"What  s going  on  there?"  He  didn't  get  an  answer  and  slowly  began  to 
put  down  the  stretcher  on  the  cement  floor  glistening  in  the  sun. 

Kalashnikov  called  softly: 

"Comrade  political  Instructor  Zolotov  . . 

The  nan  on  the  stretcher  started: 

"What?  I'm  Zolotov.  Who's  calling  me?" 

"Comrade  political  instructor!"  Kalashnikov  went  to  the  stretcher  and 
dropped  down  on  his  knees.  "It's  1,  Kalashnikov.  Do  you  remember?  You  were 
our  political  instructor  in  the  company." 

Zolotov  raised  his  hand.  His  fingers  nervously  sqeezed  the  cloth  of  the 
overcoat  as  if  checking  to  see  if  it  was  really  true  that  there  was  a man 
leaning  over  the  stretcher  talking.  "Kalashnikov?  You're  alive?"  Zolotov 
said  quickly.  "Well,  well  I remember.  The  inveitor.  How  is  your  Instrument? 

You  had  gone  off  to  the  factory  then  and  left  us." 

"The  instrument  isn't  finished.  The  war.  How  about  you?  He  heard  nothing 
about  you.  Ran  into  some  of  our  men  near  Kharkov,  senior  lieutenant  Malyshev 
and  others  . . 

Zolotov  turned  sharply  and  raised  his  head : 

"Malyshev?  Where?" --a  severe  pain  rushing  through  his  strong  body  apparently 
made  it  impossible  to  finish  the  phrase.  He  gritted  his  teeth  and  lay  quietly 
for  several  seconds.  Then  again  he  spoke  but  barely  audibly:  "So  where 
Is  Malyshev?  I,  brother,  was  completely  separated  from  them  and  for  a long 
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tlae  , . .Not  long  ago  they  set  fire  to  ray  tank  ...  1 was  burned  badly.  I 
can  see  nothing  ..  . . You,  Kalashnikov,  speak.  I'll  listen."  He  ground  his 
teeth. 

Kalashnikov  didn't  know  what  to  say  about  Malyshev.  His  thoughts  were 
confused.  He  was  afraid  to  upset  Zolotov  and  at  the  asise  tine  he  felt  that 
he  couldn't  lie  to  him. 

"Senior  lieutenant  Malyshev  is  dead,”  he  said  finally,  softly  and  sltJwly. 

Zolotov  was  silent.  His  hands  lay  umnovlng  on  the  blanket.  Kalashnikov 
became  frightened.  He'd  never  seen  this.  It  was  indeed  che  sane  fear  and 
weakness  and  grief  of  a man  stabbed  in  battle. 

"he  died  a hero,"  Kalashnikov  said  quickly  so  that  the  silence  around 
them  would  be  broken.  "His  machine  was  set  on  fire  but  he  continued  over 
the  terrain  and  blew  up  with  a German  tank.  And  Ruchum--you  remember  him 
from  our  crew- -the  Ge)rman's  shot  him." 

"Shot  him  . . .and  Volod'ka  Malyshev,  you  mean,  he's  dead  . . ."  Zolotov 
spoke  as  If  he  were  a long  way  off.  "Such  a man  Is  dead  ...  I just  saw  his 
family  recently,  Valya  and  Serezhka." 

The  head  nurse  came  into  the  vestibule  from  the  street  with  an  overcoat 
thrown  over  her  uniform.  She  shivered  from  the  cold  and  seeing  the  stretcher 
lying  on  the  floor  began  to  scold  the  orderlies: 

"What  Is  this?  A badly  wounded  man  on  the  cement  floor?  Who  ordered 
that?:" 

The  orderllej  picked  up  the  handles  of  the  stretcher.  Zolotov  said  softly 

"Don't  be  angry,  sister.  The  comrade  and  I have  met  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  broke  out.  He  has  Cole  me  such  things  that  right  new  there 
should  be  no  noise.  Take  off  your  bats  and  be  silent." 
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The  mirse  dropped  her  eyes  end  didn't  say  anything.  The  orderlies  slowly 
carried  the  stretcher  Into  the  corridor.  Zolotov  asked; 

"And  what  are  you  doing  Kalashnikov?  I forgot  to  ask." 

"I  was  wounded.  !ut  now  I am  released.  I received  a six  months  order  to 
rest," 

"That  means  your  wound  was  a serious  one,  yes?" 

"They  say,  serious." 

The  orderlies  walked  with  s'*'-:  .*’eps.  They  approached  to  door  of  the 
receiving  room.  Kalashnikov  was  forbidden  to  go  any  further. 

He  hurriedly  said ; 

"You  get  well,  quickly  get  well  , . ."  The  orderlies  stopped  at  the  door 
itself.  "It  is  your  job  to  get  well  quickly.  You  must  get  back  to  our  unit 
to  fight." 

"That  will  be  hard  for  roe  to  do,"  Zolotcv  answered,  "difficult.  But  I 
will  try.  What  you  say  is  right  we  roust  get  back  to  our  unit.  We  have  nuch 
rooro  work  to  do  . . . And  yoi’,  w.iat  will  you  do  while  you're  on  leave?" 

"1  don't  knew  right  now." 

"Why  don't  you  know?  You  know  you're  an  inventor.  You  aeed  to  find  work. 
You  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  whole  front," 

"I've  been  thinking  of  something,"  Kalashni'uov  answered  eijbarassed. 

"Well  what?" 

"I  want  to  make  an  automatic  machine  pistol." 

"You're  a wonderful  fellow.  Dare  to  do  it.  Without  work  there  Is  nothing. 
Give  me  y^ir  hand." 

Kalashnikov  he’d  out  his  hand.  Zelntov's  fingers  pressed  it  tightly 

■ Write  to  roe  Kalashnikov.  You  know  the  address." 
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••Without  fall  ..." 

The  white  door  opened  and  the  stretcher  passed  on  into  the  darkness  of 
the  corridor. 

Kalashnikov  went  out  onto  the  street.  The  bright  sun  hit  his  eyes.  The 
snow  sparkled  blue  In  its  rays.  A string  of  carts  passed  with  the  squeak 
of  the  runners.  Colunsts  of  steam  rose  up  from  the  frost- covered  nostrils  of 
the  horses. 

As  painful  as  his  encounter  had  been  with  Zolotov » Kalashnikov  felt  that 
it  had  given  him  strength.  It  was  especially  good  for  his  soul  to  know  that 
there  was  sotseone  on  earth  who  believed  in  him. 

Kalashnikov  pulled  down  his  hat,  straightened  the  lines  of  his  duffle  bag 
and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  station:  now  for  the  road,  south  to  Alma- 

Ata. 


An  Old  Friend 

Hoioe8_  of  depot  workers  stood  along  the  railway  lines.  Around  the  homes 
on  the  edges  of  the  courtyard  clung  little  sheds.  In  sunaner  they  slept  here, 
escaping  the  heat,  in  winter  they  stored  firewood  here,  unneeded  goods,  made 
things  required  for  the  household.  Some  of  these  villagers  busied  themselves 
with  making  buckets,  troughs,  tubs  for  boiling  linen,  on  the  side.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  these  salable  goods  went  to  market.  One  could  get 
money  for  them  or  even  more  in^ortant, products.  In  comparison  with  other 
inhabitants  the  r'^tions  of  railway  workers  ware  larger,  and  lasted  for  a short 
time, 

Zhenya  Kravchenko- -a  driver  who  worked  at  the  depot  as  a lathe  ope;  at or 
and  mil ling -machine  operator,  for  "mercenary  work,"  was  not  occupied.  How- 
ever the  shop  in  his  shed  behind  the  house  was  excellent.  On  one  wall 
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stretched  a iKxIern  metal  working  bench  with  huge  vises  screwed  tightly  to  its 
padded  iron  cover  and  many  boxes  underneath.  In  the  comer  stood  a small 
drilling  machine  painted  bright  green-~also  belonging  to  the  depot.  And  beside 
it  a large  sharpening  disc,  which  threw  out  orange  sparks  when  operating.  On 
the  wall,  in  special  niches  there  were  files,  drill  cores,  scrar«rs,  knives, 
hamners.  There  were  several  kinds  of  hann!ars--froiB  heavy  mallets  to  small, 
claw,  a sr^all  hammer  which  Zhenya  deftly  operated  when  necessary  "go  on 
striking"  like  a running  train. 

This  morning  Kravchenko  had  gotten  up  very  early  and  disappeared  into 
his  small  shed.  The  shift  began  at  four,  and  he  wanted  to  be  at  work  making 
a device  for  the  lathe  machine  which  is  his  opinion  would  cut  down  on  the 
work  by  one  and  a half  or  two  times.  In  the  morning  at  the  depot  they  had 
received  for  urgent  repair  a military  ambulance  train  l badly  damaged  by 
bombs  and  the  komsomol  brigade  to  which  Zhenya  belonged  had  agreed  to  do  the 
work  as  a rush  job. 

The  train  whistles  from  the  rails  mixed  with  the  brisk  bl(ws  of  the 
haasDer.  Looking  at  the  edge  of  the  saw,  evenly  cutting  the  edge  of  the 
metallic  strip,  Zhenya  thought  about  the  work  at  the  front:  "IT.ose  fascists 
will  get  what  they  deserve!" 

He  took  a pwerful  swing  at  the  chisel  which  instead  of  leaving  a smooth 
cut  left  a rough  wire  edge,  "They  will*"--he  said  out  loud  and  gripped  the 
hanrar  even  more  firmly.  The  chisel  moved  and  the  \W,re  edge  fell  away  and 
again  the  metal  slipped  smoothly. 

At  the  door  he  heard  his  mother's  voice: 

"Here  is  someone,  Mishenka,  who  works  in  your  cell." 

"who's  come  already?  They  can't  have  finished  work,"  Kravchuako  was 
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upset  and  having  laid  down  his  hasmer,  opened  the  door  of  the  shed.  He 
couldn’t  beleive  his  eyes:  before  him  in  full  military  uniform  stood  Kalashnikov- 

Mlsha  Kalashnikov  from  his  political  section  of  the  railway,  with  whom  he’d 
not  been  close  . but  had  accepted  as  a good  friend.  Hr  somehow  looked 
very  Indeoendent  standing  in  his  overcoat  and  hat  with  th'^  red  star  with 
his  green  duffle  bag  thrown  over  his  shoulder. 

Kalashnikov  smiling  walked  forward  to  meet  him  and  they  embraced.  As 
happens  in  these  cases  they  began  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  not  very 
distinctly;  "Well  how  are  you?"  "And  you?".  Then  they  went  Into  the  shed. 

Zhenya  dimed  up  on  the  workbench,  continuing  to  look  at  his  friend. 

"Well,  you,  you're  a tankmanl  Overcoat,  insignia  --everything  in 
place.  Well,  tell  me  about  yourself." 

Kalashnikov  waved  his  hands; 

"1  was  in  the  army  as  a driver.  But  about  this  later.  Right  now  there’s 
work  I have  for  you  to  do." 

"Work  for  me?  Interesting." 

"You  understand,"  Kalashnikov  rolled  his  gloves  In  his  palm  looking 
for  the  words.  "I'm  only  just  out  of  the  hospital.  I’m  on  leave--slck  from 
a wound.  1 decided  to  return  to  Alma-Ata  in  order  not  to  waste  my  time  to 
make  a new  type  of  automatic  pistol.  It  is  needed  badly  at  the  front.  I've 
already  devised  something.  But  on  paper  it  s not  all  clear,  and  I need  tc 
build  a model.  That's  where  you  come  in." 

Kravchenko  jumped  down  from  the  workbench  and  paced  around  the  shed. 

"An  automatic  pistol?  A new  syntem?  That's  great!  Of  course  I've 
no  time  to  spare  but  I'm  ready  to  help  ycu  all  the  same.  And  here's  my 
"fsctory**  at  you  dlspo®^!^  Loolc,  tli6  furnishings  ars  greatl'* 
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"I  see.  Only  there’s  one  thing  we  can't  get  aroutid.  We  need  taachlne  tools." 

"Machine  tools  . . . there  are  none,  there  are  none.  Well  except  for 
the  drill." 

"But  what  about  the  depot  shops?" 

"In  the  depot  . . .the  boss  would  have  to  give  pettoisslon." 

"And  do  you  think  he  will?" 

"Of  course  our  work  is  such,"  Kravchenko  stroked  his  adast’s  apple  with 
his  hjutd.  "But  you  can  speak  for  the  front.  They  will  think  of  something. 

In  any  case  we  in  the  komsomol  will  support  it.  You  can  explain  better  what 
your  idea  is," 

Kalashnikov  took  out  a notebook  bound  In  oilcloth  from  his  overcoat  and 
began  to  explain  his  idea,  his  conversation  was  more  definite  than 

It  had  been  in  the  hospital  with  Korotygin.  And  also  Kravchenko,  a metal 
worker,  didn't  need  such  a detailed  explanation- -he  could  grasp  the  Idea  of 
any  mechanism  in  a flash. 

Looking  at  the  drawing,  spread  out  on  two  notebook  sheets,  and  hearing 
an  explanation  of  them  Kravchenko  found  out  that  Kalashnikov  had  rejected 
the  design  of  the  Degtyarev  and  Shpagin  automatic  pistol  machine  guns.  The 
principle  of  the  action  of  the  proposed  automatic  weapon  would  be  like  this: 
a free  breech  block  moved  because  of  the  force  given  it  by  the  recoil  spring. 

The  caliber  of  the  cartridge  would  be  exactly  7,62.  But  smaller  than  the 
length  of  the  weapon.  Instead  of  a heavy  drum  type  maga7lne--a  circular  one-- 
he  planned  a pronged  magazine,  a simplified  sight.  All  this  came  from  the 
designer  with  the  sergeant's  insignia  who  was  standing  beside  him;  to  make  an 
automatic  weapon  half  again  as  light  as  the  existing  one  and  simpler 
for  mass  production. 
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“Ye-a-es,  Kravchenko  drawled  when  the  explanation  was  ended.  He  Jtlll 
didn't  know  how  to  express  his  opinion  of  what  was  shown. 

"You  un-'erstand Kalashnikov  said  hurriedly,  "there's  no  time,  to  draw 
up  everythin^  carefully.  Yes,  and  I can't  do  t lat.  We  need  to  make  a test 
model.  Can  you  do  it  right  a^'ay?  I read  somewhere  that  Hyram  Maksim  in  five 
years  made  a good  design  from  pwrts  of  his  machine  gun  and  a simple  Instrument," 

"In  five  years  the  war  will  be  over." 

"Yes,  hut  he  made  a machine  gun  and  t is  is  an  automatic  pistol.  There 
are  five  times  fewer  parts.  In  any  case  we  must  try." 

"When  do  you  want  to  start?" 

"Right  now." 

"Right  now  I can't.  The  shift  is  at  four.  Then  we  must  go  to  the  depot 
to^jether.  And  in  the  meanwhile  I have  to  repair  something.  An  extractor 
for  a bushing.  Toda;  for  my  shift  I have  to  get  them  turned  on  the  lathe. 

Thick  bushings  for  the  hospital  train." 

Kravchenko  turned  the  vise  hard  holding  the  part.  Kjilashnlkcr/  looked 
at  his  watch.  It  was  only  just  twelve  o'clock, 

"I'll  help  you,"' he  said  and  took  of  his  overcoat,  "1  need  to  get  used 
to  the  tools." 

The  man  In  charge  of  the  cepot  had  a grey,  tired  face.  Listening,  he 
looked  sideways  and  automatically  doodled  with  a pencil  on  the  edge  of  some 
kind  of  graph.  From  this  it  was  hard  to  know  what  it  was  he  was  thinking 
whether  he  would  agree  to  help  or  t/as  looking  for  gentle  words  to  refuse. 

Kalashnikov  hadn't  finished  talking  yet  when  the  door  to  the  room  opened 
and  a man  n a greasy  smock  came  in.  This  was  the  party  organizer  for  the 
depot,  hot  saying  anything  he  sat  down  in  an  aimehair  standing  co  one  side. 
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near  the  table  of  ^he  man  In  charge  and  began  to  Hate',  with  an  expression  as 
If  he  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

The  depot  director  kept  his  same  attitude.  One  edge  of  the  graph  was  already 
filled  up  and  he  began  to  doodle  on  another. 

Having  laid  out  his  request  Kalashnikov  was  silent  and  sighed  deeply. 

What  would  the  answer  be? 

"Well,  we  can,  Stepan  Vasilevich?"  asked  the  party  organizer.  "Kalashnikov 
has  sometimes  worked  here  in  the  depot.  We*ve  admitted  him  into  the  komsomol." 

The  depot  head  looked  at  the  party  organizer. 

"And  if  he'd  been  at  the  depot  in  Moscow--had  done  sorting  work?"  he  was 
silent  and  unexpectedly  said:  "I  think  even  then  we  would  have  had  to  help 

htin_,yes?" 

"What  a crabby  fellow  that  depot  director  is,  Kalashnikov  thought,  .He's 
quiet  ar.d  he's  already  made  up  his  mind."  He  wanted  to  get  up  and  shake 
hands  with  the  boss.  But  he  turned  away  again  and  said  in  an  aside: 

"Only  we  don't  have  any  machine  tools  that  are  free.  And  we  can't  give 
up  any  people  for  them. ' 

"We  can  resolve  that  with  the  machine  tools,"  said  the  party  organizer 
"without  It  doing  any  harm  to  the  work.  It  can  be  done  In  a fer^  minutes. 

And  people  don't  need  to  be  especially  assigned.  Zhenya  Kravchenko  can  work 
with  his  friend,  comrade  Kalashnikov." 

Kalashnikov  looked  thankfully  at  the  party  organizer.  He  seemed  to  know 
about  everything!  Zhenka  had  told  him  that  there  were  good  people  arotmdl 
No  doubt  about  that  . . . 

Apparently,  considering  the  conversation  ended,  the  depot  director  got  up 
and  shook  Kalashnikov's  hand: 
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"Go  ahead.  As  regards  material  I'll  order  it.  And  if  one  helper  isn't 
enough  say  so.  We'll  think  of  something." 

Zhenya  Kravchenko  had  an  amazing  ability  to  quickly  put  into  metal  some- 
thing that  was  a masb  of  lines  on  a piece  of  paper,  with  lines  showing  the 
dimensions  and  numbers.  And  if  the  part  was  simple  enough  he  could  have  it 
on  the  desk  where  Kalashnikov  worked  on  his  papers  before  he'd  even  drawn  a 
diagram  of  it. 

The  work  was  absorbing,  but  difficult.  For  many  days  they  struggled 
with  the  breech  block--they  couldn't  get  its  position  right  for  the  firing 
action.  Several  times  Kalashnikov  redrew  the  receiver,  making  a paper 
silhouette  of  the  cartridge.  Finally  he  understood  what  to  do:  the  drive 

of  the  breech  block  was  not  big  enough. 

Having  figured  out  some  kind  of  new  dimensions,  Kalashnikov  ran  to  the 
cupboard  where  all  the  prepared  parts  were  kept.  Kravchenko  was  busy:  his 

shift  was  in  full  swing.  He  went  to  the  free  vises  at  the  corner  of  the  shop 
and  began  to  attach  the  breech  block  again  to  the  frame.  The  work  went  well 
so  that  he  didn't  notice  how  dusk  was  thickening  outside  the  window,  as  he 
lit  the  light  in  the  shop. 

Kravchenko  came  In  behind  him. 

"Interesting,  what  will  it  be?" 

"A  new  variation  of  the  receiver,"  answered  Kalashnikov  continuing  to 
use  the  hammer.  "I  think  I've  finally  got  this  damned  receiver J" 

"What  about  your  arm?" 

"What  arm?" 

"Yours,  the  wounded  one."  Zrienya  scowled  and  took  the  hammer  from 
Kalashnikov.  "You  think  this  is  good  medical  treatment.  In  another  day  it 
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will  be  Cine  for  you  to  go  back  to  this  hospital . 

Kalashnikov  was  silent. 

Zhenya  walked  over  to  the  vise.  What  good  he  would  do  this  minute!  His 
clever  glance  slid  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  part,  his  hand  held  the 
Instrument  tightly:  he  knew  what  to  do.  Kalashnikov  only  marked  a groove 

In  the  breech  block  and  moved  It  forward — that  vat  how  It  must  be.  Zhenya 
nodded . 

The  bell'like  notes  rang  from  the  blows  of  the  haniner,  he  grabbed  the  file 
it  sang  its  own  simple  xliytlunlc  song:  zhlk-zhlk,  zhik-zhlk.  . . ten  mliutes 

passed.  Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  out  on  Kravchenko's  forehead.  In  a second 
he  turned  and  winked  slyly: 

"How  long  did  you  say  It  took  Maksim  to  make  his  machine  gun?" 

"Not  a machine  gun,  but  parts  for  an  automatic  weapon." 

"It's  all  the  same,  how  long?" 

"They  say  five  years." 

"Then  It's  not  terrible." 

They  both  laughed. 

It  would  not  take  them  five  years.  They  would  need  it  sooner;  ^ftCT  a 
week,  a month,  at  the  very  most  three  months. 

And  so  It  went.  It  was  just  three  months  and  a day  since  Kalashnikov 
had  come  to  Zhenya's  shed,  and  on  the  table  of  the  depot  shops  there  lay  a 
prepared  model  of  a machine  pistol.  In  turn  the  firends  picked  it  up  In 

their  hands,  and  for  a long  time  with  delight  smoothed  the  polished  butt  and 
turned  the  barrel  to  the  side,  pressed  the  trigger.  A click  was  heard  and 
a spring  with  force  threw  the  moving  parts  forward. 

"Well,  it  works,"  Zhenya  repeated  again.  "Well,  It's  real." 


"Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Kalashnikov  and  his  hands  again  were  drawn  to  the 
automatic  weapon.  His  thoughts  which  crowded  into  his  head  were  not  about 
how  much  time  since  he'd  gotten  the  idea,  put  it  with  a pencil  onto  sheets 
of  paper  even  with  the  prepared  parts  on  the  metal  work  bench.  This  was  a 
machine  which  actually  worked  in  precise  Interaction,  a machine  which  lived 
Independent  of  the  raer  who  made  it  and  had  a secret  life  of  Its  own.  Truly, 
it  was  not  a real  weapon,  but  only  a model.  It  couldn't  be  made  from  this 
metal,  but  it  was  all  very  well  for  the  first  time.  Well,  all  the  same! 

The  news  that  ^enya  Kravchenko  and  his  "tankist"  had  finished  work  on 
the  automatic  machine  pistol  somehow  spread  like  lightning;  through  the 
shops.  The  first  to  arrive  was  the  welder,  who  more  than  once  had  given 
friendly  advice  on  alterations  and  adjustments  for  the  machine  pistol. 

He  turned  the  model  around  for  a long  time  in  his  huge  hand.'  , holding  it  in 
the  light  and  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  work.  His  face  covered  1th 
scanty  whiskers,  singed  by  the  electric  welding  rays,  was  serious.  Finally 
he  laid  down  the  automatic  weapon  on  the  table  and  said  In  his  bass  voice: 

"Well,  thank  God  that  sometime  the  fascists  will  be  shot  with  this  piece 
when  Its  needed.  It  will  serve  well.  You  must  quickly  take  it  to  the 
military  conmand  so  that  further  work  can  be  started.  So?" 

Neither  Kalashnikov  not  Kravchenko  was  able  to  answer.  The  door  opened 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a whole  crtwd  of  workers.  Immediately  it  was 
noisy  and  jolly.  The  party  organizer  of  the  depot  elbowed  his  way  forward.' 

In  his  turn  he  inspected  the  prepared  model,  then  passed  it  to  other  hands. 

And  as  if  they  were  speaking  together  repeated  what  the  welder  had  said:  "You 
must  move  the  work  on  further,"  "It's  needed  at  the  front."  The  sweet  music 
of  these  words  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Kalashnikov,  strangely  he  wished  that 
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by  some  miracle  suddenly  Vederkln,  Kuchum,  Palin,  Captain  Miroshnichenko, 
coDinander  of  the  company  Malyshev  and  political  worker  Zolotov  could  all 
appear.  They  would  look  at  the  model  and  be  Joyful  along  with  him. 

But  along  with  this  came  the  worry  how  to  carry  the  work  out  to  its 
completion?  And  in  general  what  needed  to  be  done  further.  With  the  counter 
It  had  been  single:  they  looked  at  it,  then  sent  it  to  the  district  connand. 

And  then  to  the  Institute,  the  factory.  Everything  had  gone  smoothly  . . , 

Kalashnikov  wasn't  able  to  decide  anything.  The  party  organizer  demanded 
quiet.  Everyone  was  quiet  suddenly  and  just  as  If  he'd  called  a meeting  he 
congratulated  his  friends  on  completion  of  the  work.  Zhenya  Kravchenko  stood 
up  on  a bench  and  spoke  gaily: 

"I  want  to  make  this  clear:  your  congratulation  belong  to  this  man," 

he  placed  his  hand  on  Kalashnikov’s  shoulder,  "The  ideas  were  hls^l  was  just 
his  helper  in  the  technical  plan.  My  job  was  small  but  I won't  hide  it,  it 
was  important!" 

Everybody  laughed,  someone  clapped.  Kalashnikov  got  red  from  embarassment. 
He  wanted  to  say  a great  deal  but  managed  to  say  briefly: 

"Thank  you,  comrades,  all  of  you.  Thank  you," 

Soon  they  all  left.  Zhenya  went  out  thiwing  back  his  farewell;  "The 
best  method  for  carrying  the  work  forward  Is  not  to  put  it  off  until  tomorrow. 
Travel^ray  friend  , to  Che  city." 

The  words  are  true.  Kalashnikov  locked  up  the  model  In  the  cupboard,  put 
on  his  overcoat  and  walked  to  the  entrance. 

State  Work 

"Where  should  I go,  thought  Kalashnikov* -to  the  town  committee?  They 
could  help.  But  would  they  be  able  to  with  my  work?  I'm  military.  He 
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stroked  his  beard  with  his  hand.  Aha,  the  inllltary.  Well,  I vnust  go  to  the 


military  registration  and  enlistment  office." 

He  walked  more  quickly.  Not  waiting  for  the  intersection,  he  dodged 

I between  stopped  automobiles,  juiiq>ed  ditches  full  of  murky  cold  water.  From 

I 

i afar  appeared  a porch  with  a red  sign  over  the  door.  There  was  a crowd  of 

people  on  the  porch.  Here  there  were  elderly  people,  sedate  fathers  of 
I families,  and  young  greenhorns,  who  hadn’t  yet  finished  tenth  grade.  There 

I were  many  pe<^le  on  the  stairs.  The  workers  of  the  military  registration 

I and  enlistment  office  tried  Co  wove  with  difficulty  among  them,  carrying 

documcr  cases  of  papers  of  personnel  work  from  floor  to  floor. 

Kalashnikov  grabbed  the  elbow  of  a grey-haired  captain  with  glasses  who  was 
r going  up  the  stairs. 

"Comrade  captain,  who  among  you  Is  involved  with  inventions?" 

"Inventions?"  the  captain  was  surprised.  "We  don’t  have  any  one  here, 
comrade  senior  sergeant.  This  is  a registration  and  enlistment  office." 

"But  does  anyone  here  have  connections  in  general  with  Industry,  with 
factories?"  persisted  Kalashnikov. 

"You  probably  need  the  section  on  work  devices.  Second  floor,  room  twenty, 
one." 

Kalashnikov  wanted  to  thank  him  but  the  captaiv-  had  already  disappeared. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  go  up  to  room  twenry-one:  perhaps  they 

knew  better  there. 

The  section  on  work  devices  occupied  a small  semldark  room  filled  with 
cupboards  and  desks.  Besides  the  senior  lieutenant  who  was  writing  in  a thick 
I bookjlike  an  account  book,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  Thert.  was  a 

smell  of  coarse  tobacco,  the  senior  lieutenant  smoked  Incessantly.  He  couldn’t 
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seem  to  underst^uld  what  this  quiet  senior  sergeant  ^*anted  from  him, 

'T'^at?  What  model,  what  work?  You,  why  aren’t  you  with  your  unit?" 
Kalashnikov  took  off  his  overcoat  and  took  hio  papers  from  his  shirt 
i pocket.  The  senior  lieutenant  took  them  and  studied  the  medical  Information 

! for  a long  time,  and  several  times  looked  from  the  photograph  In  the  Red  Army 

i book  to  Kalashnikov  and  back  again. 

t "What  is  it  you  want?"  the  senior  lieutenant  finally  said.  "You  are  on 

I 

[ sick  leave.  You’re  not  supposed  register  for  work." 

I "It’s  possible,  temporarily.  I’m  working  on  a new  model  of  a weapon. 

I’ve  already  got  something  made.  Now  it  needs  a factory  base  so  that  the 
work  can  be  completed." 

"What  klriu  of  a base,  my  dear  fellow?  You  have  not  yet  recovered.  The 
doctors,  apparently,  were  not  jv.klng."  The  senior  lieutenant  threw  up  his 
hand  and  sat  down  making  It  clear  that  the  conversation  was  ended. 

Kalashnikov  made  one  more  try: 

"But  do  you  have  here  anyone  who  Is  acquainted  with  such  things?" 

"What,  you  don’t  beleive  me?”  The  senior  lieutenant  was  angry.  "1 
explained  clearly  to  you:  you  are  not  supposed  to  register.  Go  rest,  And 

when  your  leave  ends  we  will  call  you."  He  dipped  the  pen  into  the  ink 
bottle  and  began  to  write. 

Kalashnikov  turned  and  went  out  the  door.  He  was  angry  at  the  registration 
enlistment  office  but  deep  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  it  couldn't  be  otherwise; 
orders  were  orders. 

The  weather  had  cleared.  The  puddles  were  blue  reflections  of  the  clear 
sky  overhead.  The  bark  or^  the  trunks  of  the  poplar  trees  drying  out  were 
turning  green.  At  the  end  of  the  street  someone  was  playing  the  harmonica 
and  one  could  hear  the  sound  of  a girl's  voice  singing  the  fragment  of  a 
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chastiMshka'’ : 


"ify  love  will  not  finish 
This  sunner  at  the  institute 
He  Is  gone  to  war — 

It's  all  up  with  Hitler." 


Kalashnikov  for  several  seconds  looked  at  the  procession  approaching  the 
military  registration  and  enlistment  office.  Then  he  decided:  he  must  go 

to  the  town  comnittee. 

Again  before  his  eyes  there  extended  a line  of  corridors,  doors,  desks 
covered  with  bright  paper.  The  people  who  sat  behi.td  desks  were  up  to  their 
necks  in  work.  Kalashnikov  didn't  even  see  how  they'd  be  able  to  break 
away  from  their  papers  and  telephone  receivers  long  enough  to  talk  with 
him.  But  all  the  sane  nothing  sensible  cane  from  these  conversations.  Even 
the  managerial  industrial  section  which  received  him  after  he  had  waited  in 
line  for  a long  tine  could  only  give  him  hope:  "Come  back  in  about  two 

weeks.  Wc'll  have  our  work  untangled  and  be  able  to  do  something  stiltable." 

"About  two  weeks'"  That  amount  of  time  seemed  to  Kalashnikov  to  be 
in^ossibly  great.  Given  the  right  conditions  he  would  have  time  to  manu- 
facture an  entire  model.  But  at  least  it  was  clear  he  would  have  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  something  more. 

Kalashnikov  sat  on  the  windowsill  in  the  corridor,  aimlessly  looking  at 
the  people  all  around  him.  He  didn't  leave  as  if  he  were  hoping  for  a 
miracle:  as  if  someone  would  come  up  to  him  and  say;  "You  need  equlproent-- 

mllllng  machine  and  lathe  machines?  High-quality  metal?  Pleasel  I am  the 


^Translators  note:  two-line  or  four-line  folk  versa,  usually  humorous 

and  topical,  sung  in  a lively  manner. 


director  o£  a factory  and  with  pleas  ite  X offer  It  to  you  for  your  work. 

What  Is  your  name?" 

Kalashnikov  laughed  sadly : what  an  idea!  He  stood  up  and  straightened  the 

belt  on  his  overcoat.  He  oust  go. 

Some  man  in  a black  hat  rushed  paiit,  but  then  turned: 

"Who  am  1 seeing?  Kalashnikov!  Yes  yei,  our  technical  secretary,  Misha 
Kalashnikov!" 

It  was  hard  to  believe  his  eyes.  It  was  losef  Nikolayevich  Koptev.  before 
the  war  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  polltic~l  section  for  roads  in  the 
koras '^--jI.  He  bombarded  Kalashnikov  with  questions,  ^aily  squeezed  him  and 
ac  Che  same  time  succeeded  in  throwing  greetings  to  the  people  passing  by  in 
the  corridor.  Judging  by  the  respect  which  these  people  paid  to  Koptev  he 
was  of  considerable  Importance. 

"You  are  still  there  at  the  political  section,  losef  Nikolayevich?" 
Kalashnikov  asked  sharply. 

"I’ve  gone  higher,"  laughed  Koptev.  "You're  not  the  only  one  who  wants 
to  get  to  highe.  ranks?"  He  clapped  his  hand  on  the  insignia  on  his  friend's 
overcoat.  "Well,  what  are  you  doing  now?" 

Kalashnlko^r  hurriedly  told  him  all  about  what  had  happened  at:  the  military 
enlistment  and  registration  office  and  at  the  town  coonittee.  He  was  afraid 
that  Koptev  wouldn't  be  able  to  hear  him  out.  This  explanation  came  out 
confused  and  not  very  cleir,  Koptev  frowned: 

"I  understand  the  essence  of  your  work,  but  how  about  you  tell  me  the 
details  this  evening  okay?  But  are  you  busy?  Maybe  another  time.  Or  do 
you  have  urgent  work?  I remerdier  that  it  was  a habit  of  yours  to  always  be 
in  a hurry 
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"Yes,  yes  it's  uigent,"  agreed  Kalashnikov.  "It  Is  work  for  the  war," 

"The  war,"  sighed  Koptev.  "Then  cone  at  nine  o'clock.  I still  live  at 
the  same  place  on  Uzbeksky.  Do  you  retaeni>er?" 

"Of  course,  losef  Nikolayevich," 

"But  now  let's  go." 

Koptev  turned  and  quickly  walked  along  the  corridor,  Kalashnikov  walked 
just  behind  trying  not  to  collide  with  the  people  coming  toward  them. 

They  stopped  at  a door  with  a sign  "Secretary  of  the  Town  Council." 

Koptev  with  a calm  gesture  opened  the  door  and  walked  into  the  room.  He 
Wasn't  there.  A secretary  got  up  from  her  place  and  greeted  Koptev, 

Said  that  the  secretary  had  gone  out. 

"I  didn't  come  to  see  him,"  answered  Koptev  picking  up  the  telephone.  "1 
want  to  make  a phone  call  from  here." 

Kalashnikov  listened  to  Koptev's  words.  He  talked  with  some  worker,  asked 
him  to  receive  Kalashnikov. 

"Valyusa,"  said  Koptev  to  the  secretary,  "How  can  my  comrade  reach  the 
Central  Coomittee  quickly?  Do  you  have  a "god"  for  us  in  this  section." 

The  secretary  smiled: 

"There's  a vehicle  going  there  right  now." 

"Splendid.  You  go  then  Mikhail,"  Koptev  said.  "I  spoke  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Conmittee  for  industry  ard  he  promised  to  receive 
you  and  help  you.  Ckily  hurry,  he  doesn't  have  much  time." 

From  then  on  everything  was  like  a fairy  tale.  The  town  connittee  "Emka" 
with  its  doors  rattling  traveled  thru^tgh  the  streets  and  dashingly  braked  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Central  Coomittee  or  the  Communist  Party  of  Kazakstan. 
Kalashnikov  got  out  and  cllnd>ed  up  the  broad  stairway  to  the  reception  room. 
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Me  dlda't  have  to  wait  there  long,  he  vent  Into  an  office  and  stopped.  A man 
In  a blue  wool  service  shirt  sat  behind  the  desk.  He  looked  at  the  visitor 
with  eyes  narrow,  even  raised  at  the  edges. 

Having  called  Kalashnikov  by  name,  the  man  got  up  r.nd  shook  hands  and  then 
invited  him  to  sit  down.  Remes^ering  that  the  secretary  had  little  time, 
Kalashnikov  repeated  the  words  which  he  had  uttered  to  Kcptev  in  the  corridor 
of  the  town  conmittee.  The  secretary  got  very  little  from  this.  He  asked 
so  many  questions  that  Kalashnikov  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  ex- 
plain everything  more  carefully. 

The  secretary  smiled  and  ran  his  hand  over  his  dark  smoothly  combed  hair. 

''Well  now  it's  clear,  Comrade  Kalashnikov.  And  it's  clear  that  you  want 
to  do  something  great  and  Important  for  the  motherland.  It's  right  that 
you've  come  here:  a single  person  couldn’t  cope  with  this.  But  how  is  your 

health?  It  won't  be  damaged  by  this  work?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Kalashnikov  jumped  up,  "I  feel  fine." 

"Well,  okay,  don't  get  excited.  I will  be  youv  partner,"  smiled  the 
secretary.  "How  do  you  think  it  yould  be  to  do  the  work  in  a Mosc(W  Aviation 
Insltitute  shop?  Its  been  evacuated  now  right  here  to  Alma-Ata.  It's  a 
good  base  and  there  are  sensible  specialists.  Do  you  agree?" 

"Of  course  I agree.  You  understand  I need  machine  tools,  although  very 
simple  ones,  and  mainly  material," 

"I  think  that  will  be  there,"  said  the  secretary  and  pressed  a buzzer, 

A lively  woman  came  in  and  the  secretary  asked  her  to  write  a memorandum 
to  the  MAI  [Moskovsky  aviatsionnyy  institut  Moscow  Aviation  Institute], 

The  typewriter  quickly  rattled  out  the  memorandun:.  In  just  a fsw  mit.utes 
the  letter  appeared  in  front  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee.  Tucking 
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the  ptper  into  his  shlit  pocket,  kalashnikov  hesitated  at  the  desk. 

"You  need  something  else?"  ashed  the  woman,  raising  her  thin  eyebrows. 

"You  don't  know  by  any  chance  where  Comrade  Koptev  works  now,  do  you?" 
Kalashnikov  asked  quietly. 

"losef  Nicolayevich?  He  works  at  the  Commission  of  the  Party  Control 
for  Kazakstan.  Anything  else?" 

"No,  nothing.  Tba.ik  you.  Goodby." 

They  met  the  unknown  tankman  at  the  institute  as  if  they  expected  him. 

One  of  them  was  especially  serious.  One  would  not  think  right  off  that  this 
Is  the  dean.  He  stands  at  a model  and  adjusts  something  with  a screwdriver. 

Kazakov,  as  the  dean  was  called,  sat  for  an  hour  and  a half  with  him  at 
the  table.  He  tried  to  grasp  everything,  like  Pakin,  only  wasn't  a-''-’-’  - it. 
He  liked  the  diagram.  He  said  it  was  only  '.cr.ry  to  . a.e  a c.Tlc  iiation 
for  strength,  although  it  would  be  elementary.  The  students  would  help. 

Rain  began  to  drizzle  from  the  dark  sky.  Somewhere  far  off  beyond  the 
fence  a dog  began  to  bark.  It  echoed  along  the  alleys.  Kalashnikov  walked 
faster;  he  was  not  anxious  to  meet  anyone,  as  if  an  accidental  encounter 
could  take  his  joyful  mood  away  from  him. 

As  luck  would  have  it  he  ran  into  no  one.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  sound 
asleep  in  his  house,  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  lulling  rain.  Even  the  dogs  didn't 
bark  any  more.  He  walku  along  several  streets,  then  heard  the  roar  of  a 
vehicle.  "It's  on  the  highway,"  thought  Kalashnikov  and  turned  the  corner. 

Machines^ not  slowing  down,  passed  him.  The  white  light  of 

the  headlights  caught  the  bare  trunks  of  the  poplar  trees  in  the  darkness. 

They  were  very  bright,  Kalashnikov  screwed  up  his  eyes  when  a machine  passed. 
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Just  then  he  ran  across  a truck  standing  beside  the  side  of  the  road — a new 
ZlS-5  with  a military  plate.  The  driver  lay  across  the  fender  in  his  over- 
coat and  garrison  hat  and  tinkered  with  the  motor. 

"Is  it  burning?"  asked  Kalashnikov. 

The  driver  turned.  A machine  passed, by  bathing  them  in  white  light. 

"Ah,  colleague," said  the  driver  and  again  turned  back  coward  the  motor. 

Kalashnikov  was  surprised:  he’d  never  heard  this  word  "coj  leaLf<ue'  used. 

He'd  seen  it  only  in  books.  When  a doctor  or  a professor  spoke  to  another. 

But  from  one  soldier  to  another  . . . Miraculous  I 

He  went  closer  to  the  machine.  The  driver  slammed  the  hood  and  began 
to  whistle — in  a gay  and  carefree  way. 

"WVjere  are  you  going?"  he  asked.  "Get  in,  i'll  drive  you." 

"I’m  going  to  the  depot.  It  is  '-•n  your  way?" 

"For  a driver,  if  he  wants,  it's  always  on  the  way  Get  in." 

They  climbed  into  the  cab.  The  motor  roared,  the  transmission 
scraped  and  the  truck  moving  along  the  highway  bouncing  over  the  wet  cobble- 
stones. In  the  wind  glass,  the  "yardkeepers"  danced  about  crazily.  The 
driver  whistled,  looking  sideways  at  his  passenger.  Soon  he  couldn't  stand 
it: 

"Why  are  you  smiling  so  much?  Are  you  getting  married  in  the  morning." 

"What's  this  about  weddings?" 

"Yes,  I see,  one  meets  a soldier  in  the  nignt,  it  is  enough.  But  usually 
it  Involves  a love  affair." 

"That's  not  true  with  me,"  answered  Kalashnikov  and  leaned  back  in  the 


Yoa've  made  up  youT  laind  on  that?" 

"I,  colleague,  have  already  made  up  my  mind  long  since.  The  twenty- 
second  of  June,  1941," — the  driver  said  quietly,  tapped  the  gas  and  turned 
to  Kalashnikov.  "You  hear?" 

Kalashnikov  had  noticed  that  the  driver  several  times  scraped  the 
edge  of  the  sole  of  his  boot  over  the  metal  floor  of  the  cab,  waica  ae  uiun't 
understand. 

"You  hear,  it  knocks?" 

"Well?" 

"Ycu  don't  understand.  They  knock  differently  for  me.  Maybe  because 
of  the  motor  right  now^ you  can’t  hear  it.  The  left  knocks  more  quietly  be- 
cause it's  mine.  And  there's  no  right  foot:  it  was  shaved  off  by  a shell. 

Instead  it's  an  artificial  foot." 

"Well?"  Kalashnikov  asked  again. 

"To  be  sure,  wel] . This  four-eyed  devil — the  doctor  wanted  to  dis- 
charge me  with  a white  ticket,  but  I wouldn't  give  up.  What  a fellow  I You 
see  the  lapels  on  me — honor  upon  honor."  With  these  words  he  turned  the 
.steering  wheel  so  sharply  that  it  seemed  to  Kalashnikov  that  the  truck 
would  leave  the  cobblestones  and  fly  into  the  air. 

The  driver,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  said: 

"I  told  iiim  that  their  artificial  limbs  would  never  stop  me!" 

"line  fellow!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  fine  fellow?"  The  driver  was  somehow  offended.  "On 
the  Leningrad  front  1 was  the  first  driver.  I'm  being  wasted  on  this  freeway 
dr'viog  .some.vne  to  an  office.  Just  send  me  back  to  the  front,  my  friend!" 

"Then  you  are  not  a fine  felloi’,  but  a hero." 
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"What,  a hero  I You  talk  to  me  about  heroes  I ' The  driver  was  even  more 
offended.  "You  are  laughing?" 

"These  aren't  things  to  laugh  about.  You  are  a hero." 

"Okay I And  do  you  get  out  here  or  do  you  want  to  go  farther!" 

Kalashnikov  looked  around.  Through  the  glass  which  was  splattered 
with  rain  on  the  cab  he  could  see  the  fences  of  the  depot  settlement  along 
the  side  of  the  road. 

"Let  me  out  here." 

The  driver  braked  sharply.  The  truck  quivered  and  stopped.  Kalashnikov 
jumped  out  of  the  cab  and  stuck  In  the  mud  washed  away  by  the  rain. 

"Thank  you  for  the  lift.  Goodby,"  he  said  to  the  driver. 

''Goodby,"  came  back  from  the  cab.  "Joker!" 

The  machine  turned  and  went  back  along  the  highway, 

"He  didn't  even  need  to  come  this  way,"  Kalashnikov  thought  admiringly. 
What  .1  fellow!  He  managed  to  get  out  of  the  muddy  cobblestones  and  walk  for- 
ward. 

Along  the  tracks  a train  maneuvered  jerkily.  With  the  sound  of  the 
railway  cars  banging  into  each  other  the  bells  of  the  train  were  ringing 
as  if  it  were  a relay  race.  The  train  whistled  once  more,  and  another  bell 
responded  to  its  tone  and  completing  this  symphony  of  the  nlghtmen's  work, 
the  switchman's  bugle  aoimded  at  length. 

Kalashnikov  listened  to  these  sounds  as  they  were  beautiful  music. 
They  were  carried  off  by  a howl  of  wind  and  deluge  of  'am,  which  drenched 
everything  around.  There  on  the  tracks  people  did  their  work  in  spite  of  the 
night,  the  cold  and  fatigue.  Somewhere  far  off  driving  in  his  ZIS  was  the 
driver  with  the  strange  unruly  footsteps.  He  also  was  doing  his  job.  And 
Kalashnikov  began  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a member  of  this 
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restless  family  of  people.  He  also  would  continue  his  work  in  the  morning. 
And  it  wouldn't  be  easy.  But  easier  than  the  work  of  the  switchman,  the 
drivers,  the  machinist  maneuvering  the  "Sheep"?  And  all  this  together  truly 
was  for  the  end  result  of  soldiers  working  together  on  the  front  and  would 
result  in  victory. 

On  the  porch,  before  he  unlocked  the  door  with  a key  which  Zhenya 
Kravchenko's  mother  had  given  to  him  beforeliand  Kalashnikov  lit  a match  a 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half- past  two.  He  thought  with  disappointment 
that  his  friend  would  be  asleep  and  there  would  b’.  no  one  to  tell  about  his 
day.  And  then  he  hoped  that  these  days  wouldn't  occur  too  often  in  his  life 
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Part  Three 


The  Letter 

"No,  just  look  at  what  a beautyl"  metalworker  Victor  Gushchin  danced  from 
joy,  "Was  there  ever  such  a factory  thing?  The  polishing,  what  pollshingl" 

Kalashnikov  looked  at  his  comrade  with  an  expression  on  his  face  which 
reminded  one  of  a woman  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  hold  her  offspring. 

Victor  pulled  back  the  breech  block  and  squeezed  the  trigger  listening 
to  the  sharp  metallic  sound.  Kalashnikov  also  wanted  to  click  the  breech 
block,  but  he  held  off:  let  Victor  enjoy  It.  He  had  contributed  a lot  to 
the  machine  pistol.  They  had  adjusted  it  together  in  the  evenings.  He  was 
a seventeen -year -old  boy,  yesterday’s  craftsman,  and  looked  at  his  machines 
as  a pianist  at  a piano.  Oh,  too  bad  that  Kravchenko  wasn't  there — he 
would  have  been  happy  too.  That  morning  when  Kalashnikov  had  left  for  the 
shop,  Zhenya  had  stood  for  a long  time  at  the  door,  turned  his  hat  in  his 
hands  and  finally  said:  "I  can't  go  to  work  on  the  automatic  weapon  today. 

New  equipment  has  come  for  the  machine  at  the  depot  and  they  can't  manage 
without  me."  And  so  they  had  parted  . . . each  to  his  own  work. 

Kalashnikov  looked  at  the  weapon.  All  of  the  workers  in  the  shop 
watched.  And  everyone  smiled.  Even  the  director  of  the  laboratory  had 
exchanged  his  usual  acid  expression  for  a smile. 

"Well  now  we  must  test  it,  yes?"  he  said  jollily. 

"Of  course  we  must,"  Kalashnikov  took  the  automatic  weapon  from 
Victor's  hand,  "until  then  it's  just  a toy." 

"Well,  let's  try  Itl  We  must  try  out  'la  toy.  Let's  go  test  it." 

"But  where?" 

"Here  not  far  off  there's  a firing  range,"  Victor  said  with  enthusiasm. 
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"Mikhail,  may  I go  with  you?" 

Kalashnikov  nodded  and  began  to  wrap  up  the  machine  pistol  in  a piece 
of  tarpaulin.  Gushchin  rushed  to  help.  Two  other  metal  workers  were  called  to 
go  for  protection. 

Kalashnikov  felt  the  enthusiasm  take  hold  of  him  more  and  more.  What 
would  he  have  done  without  the  help  of  theic  peonle  who  were  now  wrapping  up 
the  automatic  weapon  in  a grey  tarpaulin? 

Each  one  had  helped  as  he  could.  Victor  had  brought  one  of  the  old 
workers  who  for  fourteen  years  had  loaded  machine  gun  magazines  on  "Farmans" 
and  had  let  him  have  his  ow.i  bed  in  *-he  institute  dormatories;  the  nan  had 
helped  for  two  days  to  adjust  the  feeding  system.  And  the  director  of  the 
laboratory?  More  than  once  he'd  come  up  looking  out  from  under  his  shaggy 
brows  and  offered  material;  "Well,  this  steel  is  excellent."  No,  he 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  theral 

They  walked  for  a long  time  along  side  streets  and  then  came  to  a 
vegetable  garden.  Under  their  feet  last  years  brown  grass  spread  softly. 
Underneath  it  the  spring  crop  was  already  showing:  spring  was  near. 

In  the  distance  the  souno  of  shots  echoed  hollowly.  Victor  stopped 
behind  a barrow. 

"Here  we  are." 

The  firing  range  spread  out  in  a shallow  gully.  In  dugouts  open  to 

the  line  of  fire,  marksmen  lay  in  a row.  Not  far  off  those  in  formation 
recorded  and  kept  score. 

A tall  captain  with  large  hazel  eyes  welcomed  them  with  a not  very 
friendly  manner.  Victor  went  up  to  him  slyly:  he  showed  his  institute 

passport  and  waving  the  papers  under  the  captain's  nose  began  tr  quickly 
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chatter  about  certain  state  orders  and  requirements  for  strict  testing  of 
an  important  model  which  had  just  been  repaired  at  the  shops.  The  other 
metal  workers  supported  their  friend.  The  captain,  overwhelmed  by  the  words, 
agreed  and  gave  an  order  for  the  two  end  dugouts  to  be  emptied.  Victor  in 
the  end  screwed  up  his  courage  and  asked  that  all  shooting  be  stopped  for 
a time. 

The  displaced  marksmen  went  over  to  the  side  and  began  to  talk,  watching 
as  Kalashnikov  unwrapped  the  tarp. 

Victor  was  excited.  He  looked  Kalashnikov  in  the  eye  and  with  his 
voice  breaking  he  asked : 

"Give  it  to  me  first,  Mikhail  - . . who  knows  what  will  happen." 

Kalashnikov  laughed:  "And  what  do  you  think  will  happen?" 

"It  could  explode  suddenly.  I,  you  remember,  did  incendiary  work  as 
as  boy — it  exploded.  See,"  he  pointed  with  his  dirty  fingers  to  a small 
scar  on  his  chin. 

Kalashnikov  checked  the  magazine  case  several  times  to  see  that  it 
was  firmly  seated  and  said: 

"It*s  strong.  Will  the  machine  pistol  work,  that's  the  question." 

The  captain  was  getting  uneasy: 

"Hurry  up  will  you,  fellows?  This  is  very  irregular." 

"Right  away."  answered  Kalashnikov  and  lay  down  in  the  dugout. 

A level  area  like  a table  spread  out  before  his  eyes.  In  front  of  it 
a white  paper  target  with  a dark  green  silhouette  of  an  enemy  soldier.  Shoot? 

He  held  his  breath  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  Shots  cracked  sharply. 
Behind  him  Victor  shouted.  Kalashnikov  pressed  again,  again  the  shots.  And 
suddt:ly  they  stopped.  He  looked  at  the  trigger  lock  in  bewilderment — 
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the  machine  pistol  was  silent. 

"What  happened?"  Victor  asked  anxiously  leaning  over  him. 

"Probably  the  cartridge  case  stuck." 

"Let's  look." 

Kalashnikov  unfastened  the  magazine,  pulled  back  the  breech  block. 

There  it  was:  the  cartridge  case  was  sitting  In  the  chamber.  With  dif- 

ficulty he  freed  it  from  the  opening.  What  could  have  caused  this?  Well, 
then.  He  didn't  have  to  try  again. 

Again  the  shots  echoed.  In  short  rounds  Kalashnikov  shot  up  the  entire 
magazine,  not  paying  any  attention  to  Victor's  cries  to  give  him  a turn.  It 
would  have  taken  more  than  human  strength  to  give  up  the  machine  pistol  to 
s r?one  else. 

As  usual,  Victor's  face  didn't  keep  its  expression  of  annoyance  for 
long.  He  helped  Kalashnikov  out  of  the  dugout , and  was  already  dancing  for 
joy.  The  captain  was  amazed: 

"Hey,  what  dance  are  you  trying?  It  came  off  welll” 

"Yo  ■ don't  understand  anything.  This  isn't  a .series  of  machine  pistols. 
He  thought  of  it,"  Victor  pointed  to  Kalashnikov. 

Kalashnikov  was  not  pleased  with  the  bragging  of  his  friend.  He  looked 
at  him  sternly,  put  the  strap  of  the  machine  pistol  over  his  shoulder  and 
silently  went  over  to  the  target.  Quietly  Victor,  the  captain  and  the  metal 
workers  came  along  behind. 

The  sun  came  out  from  behind  the  clouds.  The  silhouette  on  the  target 
sparkled.  The  edge  of  one  of  the  sheets  was  covered  with  fresh  holes  like 
a si  we.  Kalashnikov's  heart  missed  a beat — from  the  machine  pistol!  He 
went  up  to  the  tarpaulin  covered  wall  and  took  hold  of  the  target:  a 

sudden  gust  of  wind  caught  it  and  almost  knocked  it  over. 
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"Well,  young  fellowl"  said  the  captain.  "You've  done  it  yourself. 

And  tell  aie,  how  does  it  shoot  I" 

"Let  us  know,"  Victor  supported  the  captain. 

Kalashnikov  tore  off  the  target  with  the  holes  and  stuffed  it  in  his 
pocket.  Tour  pairs  of  shining  eyes  looked  at  him.  He  smiled  and  sighed 
deeply. 

"The  beginning  is  nothing." 

"What  beginning?"  said  Victor  surprised.  "Everything  is  in  order:  it 

shoots.  And  you  say  the  beginning." 

Kalashnikov  playfully  pulled  Victor's  kepi  [hat]  down  over  his  eyes. 

"Its  very  dangerous  In  life  to  think  you  are  the  cleverest  in  what  you 
do^the  best  in  the  world.  Let's  go  on  back.  There  are  no  more  cartridges." 

Victor  sniffed  and  straightened  his  kepi.  They  picked  up  the  tar- 
paulin and  left  the  firing  range.  When  they  dimed  up  on  the  slope  of  the 
gully,  behind  them  they  heard  the  captain's  voice: 

"Hey,  friends  wait!" 

He  came  up  to  them  quickly,  but  was  so  out  of  breath  that  he  couldn't 
get  the  words  out.  It  became  clear  why  he  was  here,  for  pre-conscription 
shooting:  not  an  officer  with  troops. 

"I  was  thinking  that,"  finally  the  captain  said.  "We  have  the  right 
to  decide  on  the  weapon?  It  is  no  joking  matter — to  make  a machine  pistol." 

Victor  looked  at  Kalashnikov  with  alarm.  Such  a question  also  would 
result  in  a deadlock. 

"Maybe  we  should  go  with  you  to  unpack  them?"  persisted  the  captain. 

"Well  no,  that  it."  Kalashnikov  said  confusedly.  "This  is  a test 
model.  Then  it  will  be  made  at  the  institute,  officially." 

"Louk  here — officially.  Something  seems  very  peculiar  here." 
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"Didn't  I show  you  *■  y indentlf Ication?  I showed  it,"  Victor  supported 
him.  "We  have  to  go.'  We  have  work  to  do.  Come  on  fellows  I" 

After  walking  about  fifty  meters  they  looked  back.  The  captain  was 
standing  in  the  sane  place  and  looking  after  them.  The  sound  of  shots  was 
heard  from  the  firing  range  again. 

Kazakov,  having  found  out  about  the  successful  tests  of  the  machine 
pistol  proposed  sending  it  to  the  commission  for  inventions.  Kalashni- 

kov spent  two  weeks  sitting  over  drawings  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
design.  The  commission  at  its  first  conference  decided  that  an  expedient 
evaluation  of  the  new  sample  couldn't  be  done  there  and  entrusted  it  to 
specialists  who  were  in  close  touch  with  infantry  small  arms.  The  sample, 
the  drawings  and  the  description  were  sent  to  the  Artillery  Academy  im, 

F.E.  Dzerzhinsky. 

For  Kalashnikov  agonizing  days  dragged  on.  In  his  inertia  he  wanted 
to  get  busy  with  some  kind  of  weapon  work,  but  understood  that  it  would  be 
a waste  of  time.  His  thoughts  constantly  were  on  the  inacnine  pir.toi. 

What  would  the  specialists  think  of  it? 

Spring  began  to  make  itself  known.  In  the  mountains  the  snow  melted 
and  streams  filled  the  irrigation  ditches.  Little  boys  tried  to  sail  whole 
fleets  of  paper  boats  in  them,  Kalashnikov  walked  about  the  city  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  The  long  pacing  calmed  him  down  and  sitting  somewhere  on  a 
moss-covered  rock,  it  was  easier  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  succession 
of  thoughts  that  ran  through  his  mind. 

He  often  thought  of  the  front.  Echelons  of  troops  were  moved  along 
the  railway  of  the  country  day  and  night.  The  Urals  and  Siberia  sent  new 
tanks,  cannon,  shells,  mines.  Thousands  of  people — designers,  engineers. 
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scholars  all  worked  on  them  so  that  the  equipment  would  be  better  than  the 
enemies,  so  that  there  would  be  more  of  it. 

Kalashnikov  read  everything  that  had  been  written  about  weapon  designers 
Fedorov,  Tokarev,  Degtyarev.  Sometimes  he  caught  himself  in  thoughts  which 
carried  on  an  internal  conversation  within  himself  all  the  time:  he  asks, 

argues  with  something  he  does  not  agree  with.  He  thought:  it  is  right  that 

I sould  compete  with  them?  Surely  now  they  are  working  on  new  samples.  And 
the  others — Goryunov,  for  example,  Shpagia  . . . they  have  the  knowledge, 
the  experience!  But  if  it  were  only  reason  that  moved  inventors!  Degtyarev 
himself  had  written  about  the  "creati>'e  vein  which  gives  a man  no  rest." 
Nowhere  can  he  be  free  from  it.  And  if  it  is  there  it  persists  . . . 

Once,  alone  in  one  of  the  dormitory  rooms,  Kalashnikov  put 

his  notebook  and  paper  on  the  windowsill  and  wrote  at  the  top:  "Hello, 

comrade  political  instructor  Zolotov!"  He  wrote  two  pages  about  his  every- 
day life,  told  about  his  work  with  the  weapon. 

He  wanted  to  write  about  his  feeling,  b 'C  changed  his  mind.  Zolotov's 
face  came  before  his  eyes.  Not  covered  with  bums,  in  white  bandages,  but 
as  he  had  been  before — jolly,  with  his  noticeable  gold  freckles.  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  he  tried  to  be  cheerful:  he  expressed  his  wish  that 

Zolotov  would  soon  be  well  and  that  they  could  both  again  be  on  tanks  at  the 
front. 


Spring  c?me  like  a gust  of  wind.  In  two  days  the  tall  narrow  poplars 
were  covered  with  sticky  leaves,  the  tops  of  the  plane  trees  turned  green 
there  were  fluffy  branches  of  alycha  [kind  of  damson  plum]  in  the  gardens. 

The  sky  was  so  huge  and  so  blue  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  blue  color  left 
on  earthy  it  had  been  all  sucked  up  to  the  airy,  sweet,  warm  heights.  It  was 
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hard  to  believe  that  under  the  same  sky  somewhere  far  from  Alma-Ata  war 
was  going  on. 

Kalashnikov  spent  whole  days  in  one  of  the  department  classes.  He  put 
his  head  into  studying  various  automatic  systems. 

One  day  his  calm  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  a young  draftsman,  who 
also  carried  out  the  job  of  secretary  to  the  faculty  dean. 

"Well,  there  you  arel  I*ve  been  looking  for  you.  Kazakov  v^ants  you." 

"Me?  What  for?" 

"That  I don't  know." 

Kalashnikov  quickly  gathered  up  his  papers  and  went  up  the  stairs  to 
the  dean's  office, 

Kazakov  sat  behind  a desk,  listening  as  two  teachers  argued.  His  face 
showed  that  he  was  concentrating.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  terribly  interested 
in  how  the  stormy  conversation  of  the  two  elderly  men  who  were  carrying  on 
like  small  boys  would  end.  Having  seen  Kalashnikov,  he  quietly  opened  the 
desk,  and  took  out  two  sheets  of  paper  fastened  together  and  handed  them 
to  him: 

"Go  read  this.  Then  come  back  and  we'll  talk  about  what  should  be 

done. " 

Kalashnikov  went  out  into  the  corridor,  squeezing  through  the  crowd 
of  students  and  stood  by  a window.  The  top  sheet  of  paper  was  stamped. 

"Recall  on  the  machi*.c  pistol  — it  was  like  a blow  to  the  stomach.  He 
quickly  read  throught  the  neatly  typed  out  words.  His  thoughts  could  not 
immediately  grasp  the  meaning,  and  his  glance  automatically  returned  to  t’ne 
beginning.  "Having  looked  oved  the  description  and  by  carrying  out  firing 
with  military  cartridge  cases , rejection  of  the  macnine  pistol  (author 
Comrade  Kalashnikov)  was  decided;  the  commission  considers  that  there  are  no 
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advantages  over  existing  automatic  weapons  in  this  model.  For  this  rcoson 
it  is  recommended  that  further  processing  of  this  machine  pistol  is 
inexpedient."  An  ornate  signature  completed  this  ruthless  text. 

It  seemed  strange  that  after  all  this  the  sun  was  still  shining,  white 
clouds  were  still  floating  in  the  sky,  ani  that  the  students  could  gaily 
play  volleyball  in  the  courtyard.  Apparently  things  didn't  always  work  out 
the  way  they  had  for  the  counter:  he  had  i ead  the  competition  instructions  and 

made  it;  then  the  command  office  had  called  him  and  sent  him  to  the  factory  . . 
this  doesn't  make  one  a Degtyarev. 

He  slowly  returned  to  the  door  of  the  dean's  office.  Kazakov  was 
alone  and  writing  something. 

"You  read  it?"  he  asked  not  taking  his  pen  from  the  paper. 

"I  read  it." 

"Well?" 

"That's  all." 

"What  'that's  all'?" 

"It  was  wrong  to  fool  people." 

Kazakov  hand  was  suspended  in  the  air.  The  pen  which  he  held  halfway 
from  the  paper  splattered  drops  of  violet  ink  on  the  desk. 

"And  you  read  the  second  paper?" 

"The  second?" 

"Attached  underneath,  head  gardener.  Read  it  I It's  addressed  to  you 
personally. " 

The  second  paper  was  also  typed.  On  top  it  said:  "Dear  Comrade 

KalashnikovI ' it  was  so  unexpected  that  he  couldn't  restrain  himself  and 
looked  to  see  who  had  written  the  letter.  It  turned  out  to  be  Blagonravov. 
Anatol  Arkadevich  Blagonravov  limself,  whose  name  he  had  so  often  encountered 
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on  the  covers  of  books  on  the  theory  of  automatic  weaponsi 

The  letter  struck  a respectful  tone.  It  was  not  as  if  it  were  written 
to  some  unknown  senior  sergeant,  but  to  a man  who  was  an  old  acquaintance. 

At  first  the  scholar  commented  on  the  design  of  the  automatic  pistol, 
agreed  that  it  actually  was  not  completely  successful  and  wouldn't  do  as 
a replacement  for  existing  weapons.  But  further,  further  I "However,  the  el 
of  the  automatic  weapon  sent  to  the  academy  speaks  to  the  obvious 
gifts  of  its  author.  You  Comrade  Kalashnikov,  need  to  study  and  must  con- 
tinue work,  because  with  persistent  and  stubborn  work  you  undoubtedly  wllx 
attain  great  successes  . . 

Kalashnikov  reddened.  Kazakov  who  had  been  attentively  watching  him 
asked:  "You've  finished  reading?" 

"I've  finished." 

"You  know  who  Blagonravov  is?" 

"Its  written  here  that  he's  lieutenant  general,  professor,  doctor 
of  technical  science." 

"But  do  you  know  what  else?  He  is  our  chief  theorist  I To  attain 
praise  from  a man  like  that — I don't  know,  what's  better^  that  or  recognition 
of  your  weapon.  Let  me  shake  you  hand."  Kazakov  stood  up.  "The  commission 
rejection  was  sent  to  me,  but  you  can  keep  this  letter  as  a keepsake.  And 
make  a decision  about  working  further.  You  can  always  be  a tankman,  but 
our  brother,  a weapon  maker.  Also,  I tell  you  there  is  no  greater  duty  on 
earth.'" 

Kalashnikov  walked  along  the  empty  corridors  to  the  exit  of  the  faculty 
building.  He  stopped  in  the  doorway  and  blinked  in  the  bright  light.  In  the 
streets  there  was  a gay  tooting  of  vehicles.  These  mix^c  with  the  loud 
chirping  of  the  crows. 
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Kalashnikov  breathed  deeply  as  If  he  wished  to  take  in  all  of  the  sing- 
ing spring  warm  air  and  laughed  happily: 

"I  must  be  a weapon  maker!  I a weapon  maker  I" 

A Cartridge  Case  as  a Keepsake 

A few  days  later  Kalashnikov  was  called  to  the  district  military 
registration  and  enlistment  office.  He  wandered  along  the  corridors  for  a 
long  time  looking  for  room  212. 

it.  turned  out  that  he  was  not  the  first  one  there. 

Finally  it  was  his  turn. 

Behind  the  desk  in  the  office  sat  a greying  colonel  in  glasses.  Having 
listened  to  Kalashnikov's  words,  he  raised  his  tired  grey  eyes  tc.  him  and 
pointed  to  a chair.  Then  he  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  window,  opened 
the  casement  wider.  Standing  there  at  the  window,  he  began  asking  if 
Kalashnikov  liked  his  military  speciality  as  a ra.-ikist.  This  seemed  strange: 
why  ask  that  now^ when  theie's  a war  going  on?  Kalashnikov  answered  briefly 
and  directly:  he  liked  it,  he  liked  it  very  much.  He  was  ready  to  go  back 

on  active  duty. 

The  colonel  silently  walked  around  the  room  and  lit  a cigarette.  The 
blue  cloud  of  smoke  gradually  drifted  toward  the  window. 

"What  would  you  say  if  I suggested  that  you  do  something  else?  ft  wouldn't 
be  too  bad  to  be  with  the  invention  bureau,  right?  Right  now  the  district 
command  is  encouraging  that  you  be  sent  there.  I've  heard  about  a new 
sample  model  that  you've  made." 

"Just  a model."  Kalashnikov  dropped  his  eyes,  "The  artillery  academy 
rejected  it." 
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'That's  true.  At  the  same  time  Che  academy  writea  that  it  would  be 


s' 


s 

s 


I 


I 

expedient  to  use  you  as  a gunsmith.  And  the  Invention  section  supports  | 

that.  Tankmen  are  easy  to  train  but  an  inventor  . , , How  about  it?"  | 

"I  don't  know.  And  then  there's  the  war^  the;-  need  me  at  the  front."  j 

I 

"Well,  whan  there '.s  a war  we  certainly  nerd  gunsmiths.  Of  course ^ | 

ij 

you  won't  be  p ‘med  head  designer,  but  the  work  will  be  interesting.  We  want 
to  send  you  to  a test  firing  ground," 

Kaleahnlkov  felt  his  heart  beat  faster  from  joy.  But  then  a tiny 
tnought:  how  would  he  look  Ivis  comr.'.deu  it;  the  face?  A tankman  hidden  in  the 

rear. 

It  wa.s  apparent  that  the  colonel  knew  what  he  was  thinking.  He  picked 
up  a stack  of  papers  on  the  desk  and  capped  them  straightening  the  sheets. 

"You  are  a military  man  and  you  understand  that  we  can  decide  the 
question  and  Issue  the  order.  But  you  know  We  went  to  be  sure  that  a man 
will  work  with  his  own  will  and  this  means  he'll  accomplish  more.  There, 
get  ready  to  leave.  1 wish  you  luck," 

Throughout  the  day  in  hJ.a  service  shirt  pocket  lay  the  letter  and 
order  to  report  to  his  new  service  location.  It  seemed  that  he  was  to  go  far 
off — to  the  (.entral  ‘ . -f  Russia. 

The  train  would  l.;ave  In  the  evening.  Kalashnikov  left  the  depot 
settlement  in  the  mornlnp,  but  he  didn't  .sec  Kravclienko,  He  wrote  him  a 

note  and  took  a car  into  town.  In  the  Institute  shops  he  spent  a whole  hour 
looking  for  everyone  and  saying  goodby.  The  only  one  he  didn't  find  was 
C-ushchln.  Kalashnikov  was  already  at  the  door  when  Victor  arrived  in  the 
shop . 

"You've  heard?  Today  we  .shot  down  twelve  planes!  Oh,  they  gave  It 
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to  those  fasclstsl"  Not  caring  about  the  inapproprlateneas  of  t>^e  scale  of 
his  news  he  added:  "Just  now  near  the  station  a truck  drove  into  the  drain. 

Another  driver  wanted  to  rush  right  by  but  1 wouldn't  let  him.  They  pulled 
him  out!" 

Listening  to  Victor,  Kalashnikov  smiled.  If  everyone  were  like  him 
how  great  life  would  be!  He  never  argued,  never  preached  and  everything 
would  get  done  twice  as  fast. 

Someone  far  back  in  the  shops  said: 

"You're  the  only  one,  Victor,  who  hasn't  said  goodby.  Mikhail  is 
leaving  ua." 

"True?"  Victor  was  surprised.  "Where?" 

"To  a new  assignment  in  the  service,"  answered  Kalashnikov.  "I'm 
not  a free  bird;  it's  been  an  honor  to  know  you." 

"Ah,"  said  Victor  disappointedly.  "1  think  you  and  I together,  we 
could  all  put  together  a new  piece.  Yesterday  I read  about  something  in  a 
book."  Victor's  face  was  expectant.  "You'r  : lieard  about  the  small  case 
shots?  Nineteenth  century,  the  first  step  toward  the  automatic  weapon.  Well 
1 thought!  fiuch  a small  case  shot  could  In-  used  on  an  .airplane!  Well  not 
0 small  case  shot,  of  course,  but  sliells,  hut  using  the  same  principle — 
ten  rotating  barrels," 

"Not  such  a hud  piece,"  someone  .said,  egging  Victor  on. 

"But  what  do  you  think.  " the  youth  continued  with  heat.  "It  solves 
the  problem  of  v/iablilty  of  the  barrels.  It  would  be  like  a revolver  only 
the  rotating  must  be  not  of  the  barrel  but  of  the  cartridge  ease,  and  the 
entire  block  of  barrels.  If  each  fires  and  rotates,  fires  and  repeats.  And 
all  the'  ro(;af-lo!i  of  the  piece  can  be  done  by  t!ic  aircraft  motor.  And  think 


what  a rate  that  would  be — five  or  six  thousand  shots  a minutel'' 

"Then  the  weight  would  be  two  cons,  " put  in  a metal  worker  standing 
next  to  Victor 

"It  can't  be  two  tons.  One  must  simply  make  the  cannon  lighter." 

"An  interesting  idea,"  said  Kalashnikov  thoughtfully.  "However  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  can  get  these  results  if  you  put  an  ordinary  weapon  into 
the  aircraft.  But  maybe  its  clearer  to  you.  You’re  aviators  and  I'm  a land 
force  man  myself." 

"Of  course,  it’s  certainly  clearer  Vitka,"  the  laboratory  director 
noted  ironically. 

They  all  laughed.  Kalashnikov  went  over  to  the  sharpening  disc  and 
turned  on  the  switch,  took  a piece  of  wire  and  fastened  its  end.  Then  he 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  took  out  the  cartridge  case,  the  one  which  had 
stuck  in  the  teat  automatic  weapon  on  that  memorable  day.  With  the  sharp 
end  of  the  wire  he  scratched  onto  the  case:  "To  Victor  in  memory  of  Kalashni- 

kov." He  wanted  to  write  something  more  but  there  wasn't  room. 

"Take  this,"  he  handed  Victor  the  present.  "As  a keepsake.  If  you 
think  of  something  do  it.  Skeptics  always  slander  things  with  loads  of  doubts." 

"You  see,  " said  tlie  labotatory  director,  "we  already  have  a company 
of  Inventors  I" 

And  again  there  was  friendly  laughter. 

It  is  time,  to  go.  Warm  handshakes  and  then  the  heavy  door  of  the  shop 
cloeed  behind  lilm  for  Che  last  time. 

Kalashnikov  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  train.  After  he  put 
his  duffle  bag  on  a high  shelf,  he  walked  along  the  platform.  The  station 
was  bathed  in  warm  grey  dusk.  Ll'xe  inflamed  eves  the  headlights  looked  out 
of  the  darkness  out(3  the  rifleman.  Gradually  the  crowd  became  heavier. 
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It  wa&  only  ten  minutes  until  train  time  and  Kravchenko  wasn't  there 
yet.  Kalashnikov  wanted  to  get  into  the  train  car,  but  then  gladly  he  caught 
sight  of  Evgeny's  greasy  kepi  moving  along  in  the  crowd. 

The  friends  pressed  each  others  hands  for  a long  time.  Kravchenko  asked 
in  monosyllables  If  Kalashnikov  would  eat  on  the  trip,  hadn't  forgotten  any- 
thing. Kalashnikov  answered  that  he  had  everything,  that  he  hadn't  forgotten 
anything.  Suddenly  he  recollected: 

"Oh  yes,  do  you  remember  I told  you  about  the  political  instructor  in 
our  company?" 

"The  one  who  was  burned  in  the  tank?  I remember." 

"I  wrote  him  a letter  but  I haven't  hid  an  answer.  Will  you  find  out 
at  the  institute  or  at  the  dormitory  if  it  comes.  Send  it  on  to  me,  okay?" 

"Sure." 

The  station  bell  sounded  loudly  twice.  Kravchenko  said  hurriedly: 

"Well  goodby.  Get  on  the  tr.9ln." 

Kalashnikov  held  his  friend  tightly  and  embraced  him. 

"Goodby.  I wish  yovi  luck,  old  man." 

"And  you."  Kravclienko  was  silent  and  then  smilingly  added:  "Don't 

pay  attention  to  Maxim — hurry  I" 

Kalashnikov  jumped  up  on  the  step. 

Alongside  the  platform  the  cars  flashed  by  gathering  speed.  It  was  a 
long  traln^lt  seemed  without  end.  But  at  last  the  last  car  appeared  and  Its 
bright  little  lights  twinkled  in  the  uarkness  of  its  red  light  as  if  Kalashnikov 
were  sending  and  sending  his  last  wishes  to  the  good  city  of  Alma-Ata  and  to 
all  the  people  who  remained  behind  him. 
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Ah,  Those  Seconds  I 


A storm  came  up  unexpectedly.  Somewhere  far  off  beyond  the  Nskychny 
Garden,  thunder  rolled;  it  seemed  to  echo  hollowly  over  the  Moscow  roofs. 

A lilac- colored  cloud  cut  off  the  sun  and  fell  on  the  asphalt  soft  from  the 
heat  like  a stream  of  water. 

The  artillery  marshal  went  over  to  the  window  and  opened  the  casement 
wider:  he  wanted  to  let  a little  more  of  the  welcome  fresh  coolness  Into  the 

office. 

The  marshal  had  a great  deal  to  do.  He  stood  for  a while  at  the  window 
automatically  watching  the  white  vessels  which  far  off  below  were  cutting 
through  the  grey  web  of  the  Moscow  river.  It  seemed  as  if  a steamship  was 
trying  to  hide  from  the  rain  under  the  arch  of  the  Krymsky  Bridge.  The  mar- 
shal looked  at  his  watch  and  looked  over  the  door:  for  some  reason  the 

officer  who'd  been  ordered  to  report  hadn't  appeared. 

In  the  drainage  ditches  a flood  raged.  The  sharp  sound  of  the  water 
couldn't  drown  out  the  ticking  of  the  large  clock  In  the  corner.  The  blows 
of  the  pendulum  reminded  one  that  the  seconds  were  passing.  Ah,  those 
secondsi  The  pendulum  swings — there  goes  one,  it  swings  again — there  goes 
another.  And  the  minutes,  hours,  days,  months.  And  so  much  to  dol  And  so 
a year  has  passed  since  the  war  ended.  It  would  seem  that  military  comrades 
would  rest.  But  no!  One  couldn't  bear  to  have  someone  follow  in  Hitler's 
path.  Yes,  and  the  work  . . . Kverythinf,  to  study,  to  plan.  Such  a collossal 
push  forward  In  technology  has  been  made  since  the  war,  and  new  horizons  are 
already  apparent  and  there  must  be  planning  again,  everything  must  be  divided 
again — from  the  automatic  weapon  to  ...  From  the  usual  to  the  very  groat 
things. 
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The  marshal  returned  from  his  thoughts  and  again  looked  at  his  watch. 
Where  is  that  Surikov? 

The  doorknob  clicked  loudly. 

"With  your  permission,  comrade  marshal?"  On  the  chreshhold  stood  a 
lean  colonel  of  the  engineers. 

"Where  have  you  been?" 

"At  the  door,  comrade  marshal*  You  said  eleven  forty-five.  It's  just 
that  now  ..." 

The  marshal  looked  at  his  watch  and  laughed;  this  hadn't  i.appened  to 
him  for  a long  time — in  earlier  times  he  would  have  become  angry.  He  asked 
Surikov  to  sit  down  and  listened  attentively  to  his  report,  plentifully 
filled  with  numbers. 

The  speech  was  about  one  of  the  samples  of  a machine  gun.  In  Surikov' s 
section  there  was  a problem  with  the  factory  supplier.  At  the  Ensk  firing 
ground  they'd  waited  for  two  weeks  already  for  the  model,  but  the  factory 
hadn’t  sent  it. 

The  marshal  moved  heavily  in  his  armchair.  He  knew  very  well  how  much 
energy  and  money  was  expended  in  settling  the  reciprocal  requirements  of 
customer  and  supplier.  The  design  is  very  good  and  then  the  manufacturer  cries 
it's  not  ready  for  mass  production.  Well  and  they  begin  to  work  things  out. 
They  talk,  they  talk  and  come  to  an  agreement  finally  and  everything  is  not 
enoughjfrom  the  first  thought,  you  see,  there  is  screaming  and  shouting." 

"Listen,  Surikov,"  the  marshal  said,  frovjnlng.  "Don't  you  think  its 
time  for  you  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  designers  so  that  from  the 
very  beginning  you  will  know  what  the  factories  need  from  them,  yes?" 

"They  think  that,  comrade  marshal-  We  have  beautiful  examples  of  this. 
Take  Degtyarev  for  example,  Goryunov  ..." 
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"Degtyarev,  Goryunov!  You  can  also  remind  me  of  Tokarev  and  Fedorov. 

You  are  always  jui’t  repeating  their  names  to  me!  I know  without  your  help 
how  they  work.  But  they  aren't  the  only  ones  you  have  to  work  with.  Now 
this  current  model — its  an  unlortunate  exar..ple  More  to  the  point  bow  is 
your  work  with  the  young  man?" 

"He's  somebody,  comrade  marshal.  The  proposals  come  almost  every  day. 

The  only  trouble  is  they  are, so  to  say, immature  flights  of  fancy." 

"Well,  what  useful  promising  thing  has  flown  in?"  the  marshal  looked 
at  him  mockingly.  "Well?" 

He  got  up  and  walked  arotnd  the  re  e and  sat  dovm  again  at  the  desk. 

"No,  well.  With  this  mode)  I think  we'll  -Ic  it  this  way.  I will  hurry 
off  to  the  factory.  You  get  on  the  train  and  t.avel  to  Ensk.  Stay  there 
until  everything  is  worked  out.  At  the  same  time  keep  an  eye  on  the  people. 
There  are  many  talented  mature  people  who  work  at  the  firing  ground,  mature," 
the  marshal  stressed  the  last  word  and  looked  askance  at  Surikov.  "For 
example  there's  the  senior  sergeant.  Not  long  ago  Colonel  Giukov  who's 

director  of  the  invention  section  came  here  to  talk  ro  me  about  him.  The 
follow's  not  thirty  yet  and  he  already  has  to  his  credit  his  own  model  of 
an  automatic  weapon,  a carbine  and  parts  of  Other  cleverly  worked  out  pieces 
for  different  systems.  Haven't  you  heard  about  this?" 

"I  remember.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  carbine  went  through  our  section. 

But  I forget  what  his  name  is." 

"You  won't  know  what  to  do  at  Ensk,"  the  marshal  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  his  attention  to  some  paper  letting  it  be  known  that  the  conver- 
sation was  ended. 

Surikov  opened  the  door  and  hit  himself  on  the  forehead;  "1  remember: 
Kalashnikov!  What  the  devil,  it  came  right  back." 
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In  his  room  he  took  out  his  work  notebook  from  the  saf=  jnd  checked 


it  for  mistakes.  No,  everything  was  correct:  Kalashnikov,  senior  sergeant 

with  the  Ensk  firing  ground.  Then  the  remark:  he  suggested  a change  in  a 

design  of  the  Goryunov  machine  gun,  for  which  he  received  two  author's  cer- 
tificates, and  a plan  for  a self-charging  carbine  with  a new  cartridge  case. 

And  there  is  certification  for  the  carbine.  There  are  ever,  four  test  models 
already  made.  Surikov  remembered  that  his  neighbor  in  the  office  had  been 
busy  with  this  carbine.  Then  when  was  the  work  finished?  It  seems  that  it 

was  an  adantion  of  the  Sir.onov  car^'ine — the  senior  eunsmith  althoueh  he  had 
not  yet  agreed  . . . 

Surikov  stood  at  the  window  and  thought.  He  remembered  a conversation 
in  the  section.  Yes,  the  carbine  of  the  senior  sergeant  was  worth  doing.  An 
already  tested  principle  of  rotation  at  the  breech  block  at  the  moment  of 
locking  the  barrel  was  used  in  it;  but  the  rotation  shoulder  was  made  consider- 
ably larger  than  had  been  done  formerly.  From  this  lockin?  meclianlsm  one 
obtained  a very  reliable  . . . "Yes,  the  marshal’s'  memory  is  remarkable," 
thought  Surikov.  "How  did  I get  into  this  queer  position?  And  perhaps, 
this  isn't  all  lyrics?  If  this  invention  is  taken  as  the  marshal  wishes 
then  the  work  will  never  be  done.  There  in  the  cupboard  lie  so  many  undeveloped 
plans.  Yesterday  I took  one  tnem  and  wasted  tne  wtioie  day.  Some  fool  or 
other  copied  a Jules  Verne  design  for  an  electric  gun  and  piled  up  complicated 
calculatlona  on  it,  and  I if  you  please,  write  him  a polite  and  dutiful  report  . . 

The  hands  on  the  clock  showed  half-past  four.  Surikov  recollected:  I' m 

dreaming  and  I've  got  work  up  to  my  ears.  What  would  the  marshal,  of  this 
command  think'.  They  would  have  agreed  over  the  telephone,  not  for  the  first 
time.  Now  run  write  documents,  and  uncle  will  work! 

Then  he  remembered  that  his  wife  had  bought  tickets  to  the  theater  and 
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that  meant  that  he  must  soon  throw  everything  up  and  take  a bus  crananed  with 
people  home.  Surikov  banged  the  desk  drawers  with  such  fury  that  the  secretary 
of  the  administration  director  looking  into  the  room  shut  the  door.  She 
decided  that  there  was  no  hope  for  having  a conversation  with  the  angry 
colonel  right  then. 

...  A July  d-y  and  the  leaves  of  the  tall  linden  trees  rustled,  the 
birdsongs  modulated  in  various  voices,  the  children's  voices  called  to  one 
another.  From  far  off,  on  that  side  where  the  test  firing  grounds  were  one 
could  hear  faint  machine  gun  rounds  fired. 

"Ah,  it  was  good  that  I had  to  come,"  thought  Surikov.  He  sat  down 
behind  the  papers.  Well  the  shots  are  heard;  it's  just  like  it  was  at  the 
front." 

The  trees  parted  and  before  them  stood  a wooden  arch  with  a red  flag 
on  top.  A private  stood  by.  He  carefully  looked  at  the  photograph  from  the 
identification,  then  at  Surikov  and  only  after  doing  this  again  did  he  salute: 
permission  to  pass. 

Surikov  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  of  the  porch  of  the  red  house  and 
knocked  on  the  door  marked:  "Officer  on  Duty." 

Behind  the  desk  sat  the  senior  technical  lieutenant.  He  immediately 
got  up  wanting  to  do  everything  according  to  form,  but  stopped  short.  He'd 
worked  with  Surikov  for  many  years,  called  him  by  his  first  and  middle  name 
and  even  the  insignia  on  the  sleeve  couldn't  interfere  with  the  years  of 
friendship  in  his  tone.  He  very  tightly  pressed  the  hand  of  his  yucst  as  if 
to  ask  the  colonel  Insignia  for  permissi  on  to  digress  from  duty. 

Surikov  put  his  suitcase  on  the  table  and  lit  a cigarette  with  pleasure. 
The  man  on  duty  gave  him  the  local  news  for  several  minutes.  It  seemed  that 
the  head  of  the  firing  ground  had  gone  to  Moscow,  but  the  rest  of  the  local 
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people  were  mainly  at  the  test  area:  Degtyarev  had  arrived. 

"Well  then.  I'll  go  out  there,"  Surikov  said  hurriedly  fearing  that  he 
wouldn't  find  Degtyarev.  The  remarkable  weapon  maker  of  the  time  was  not 
feared  for  nothing.  The  work  ends  and  off  he  goes.  Surikov  knew  this 

from  his  previous  work — when  he'd  participated  in  testing  the  PPD  automatic 
weapon.  At  that  time  their  paths  had  crossed.  He  had  loved  Degtyarev,  a 
selfless  man  like  a great  master  of  work  to  whom  he  Surikov  had  given  all  of 
his  energy  and  thoughts. 

"Well  the  old  man's  probably  forgotten  me,"  thought  Surikov.  "With  so 
many  people  around  him  he  couldn't  remember  everyone.  Yes,  they  say  he's 
begun  to  have  a few  aches  and  pains.  But  truly  he  doesn't  give  up  his  work. 
What  a fine  fellowl" 

Deep  in  thought,  Surikov  hadn't  noticed  that  he'd  walked  through 
the  entire  little  village.  In  front  of  them,  enveloped  on  one  side  by  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  stood  the  field.  Grasshoppers  chirped  loudly  in  the 
reddish  dust-covered  grass.  It  was  as  if  they  were  glad  that  the  machine 
gun  rounds  were  quiet  and  they  tried  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

On  the  edge  of  the  bread  clearing  under  the  ruf:flec  branches  of  a pine 
tree  a crowd  of  people  were  gathered.  Three  or  fcur  mim  stood  around  a hand 
held  machine  gun,  and  the  rest  crowded  around  Degtyarev.  He  stood  with  his 
feet  planted  firmly  and  wiping  his  hot  forehead  with  a handkerchief  smiled. 

"...  Of  course,  I'm  excited,"  Surikov  heard  Degtyarev  say.  "For  as 
many  years  as  I've  been  and  designer  lots  of  these  machines  have  passed 
through  my  hands;  as  they  are  tested  I start  to  tremble  again." 

"Really,  tell  us,  comrade  general,"  a master  serge,*nt  with  reenlistment 
stripes  on  his  sleeve  said  d jubtfuily . 
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"And  you  weren't  excited  when  your  wife  presented  you  with  your  seventh 
daughter?"  countered  Degtyarev. 

There  was  friendly  laughter  on  all  sides.  The  master  sergeant  realized 
that  he  had  put  his  foot  in  it.  He  hung  his  head  in  embarrassment.  Degtyarev 
touched  the  master  sergeant  on  the  shoulder,  his  eyes  became  serious. 

"For  a designer,  my  friend,  each  of  his  machines  is  like  his  own  baby." 

The  thoughtfulness  with  which  these  words  were  said  stopped  the  laughter. 
Again  one  could  heai  how  the  grasshoppers  chirped  in  the  grass.  Surikov 
looked  at  a fairly  short  senior  sergeant  standing  alongside.  He  kept  look- 
ing directly  at  Degtyarev;  evidently  he  wanted  to  ask  something  but  hadn't 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

"Comrade  general,"  the  senior  sergeant  said  suddenly,  "What  qualities  in 
your  opinion  are  necessary  for  a designer-gunsmith?" 

Degtyarev  turned  toward  him. 

"A  gunsmith?  Ah  then,  have  you  been  chosen  as  a gunsmith,  Kalashnikov?" 

Surikov  pricked  up  his  ears.  So  this  was  Kalashnikov!  And  it  seemed 
that  Degtyarev  remembered  his  name.  He  looked  first  at  Degtyarev  then  at  the 
questioner,  trying  not  to  miss  a word.  The  question  was  interesting. 

"Gunsmiths  are  made  of  the  same  clay  as  everyone  else.  So  let's  simply 
say:  what  qualities  does  a designer  need.  I think  that  first  of  all  it's  a 

love  of  work  and  persistence.  1 have  spoken  more  than  once  of  creative 
fiber.  I'll  say  to  you  now:  this  fiber  is  a love  of  Invention  which  gives 

a mm  no  rest.  Even  in  your  sle^p  you  see  your  machine  as  it  would  be  if 
it  were  manufactured,  real  . . ."  Degtyarev  paused  and  looked  up  toward  the 
top  of  the*  pine  trees.  "I  don't  know  if  you  can  develop  this  creative  fiber. 

I have  felt  it  since  my  very  earliest  years.  But  as  to  persistence  it  is  possible 
and  necessary  to  cultivate  it.  I discipline  myself  constantly." 
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He  was  silent.  No  one  wanted  to  break  the  silence. 


A geen  "Victory"  appeared  on  the  road.  Degtyarev  looked  at  his  watch 
and  walked  over  to  one  side  with  one  of  the  officers — the  director  of  the 
section.  They  spoke  together  quietly  and  Degtyarev  nodded  his  head  approv- 
ingly. 

Surlkov  walked  over  to  him.  Degtyarev  looked  at  him: 

"Look,  its  Surlkov — ray  bitterest  eneray  on  the  PPD." 

"Not  really  your  eneray,  Vasily  Alekseyevich.  That's  all  past;  who 
reraerabers  the  old  ..." 

"Yes,  that's  true — its  past.  However  you  shed  quite  a little  of  my 
blood  then.  You  would  have  been  in  command  if  you  haden't  written  such  tricky 
reproofs.  Only  you're  young  and  can  . . . Ah,  yes  I see  you've  already  got 
your  colonel's  shoulder  bars  I Fast,  fast,  quicker  than  I , apparently^  are  you 
being  promoted." 

"That's  because,"  the  section  head  agreed  jokingly.  "Those  who  are  in 
Moscow  sit  closer  to  headquarters." 

"Well  to  your  health,  indeed.  It's  time  for  us  old  folks  to  have  a 
rest.  Now  the  work  is  for  you,"  Degtyarev  nodded  his  head  and  got  into  the 
vehicle.  "Well,  goodby." 

The  "Victory"  gently  pulled  out  of  its  place,  pressing  down  the  grass, 
made  a turn  and  dashed  off  onto  the  road  leaving  a trail  of  grey  dust  behind 
it , 

"A  famous  old  mai.,"  Surikov  said  squinting  from  the  sun. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  section  head  and  after  a silence  added:  "You've 

arrived  again  to  worry  me  with  this  Ural  piece?" 

Surikov  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  said. 

"Well,  the  devil  with  you.  Right  now  the  "jeep"  is  coming.  .Let's  go  to 
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the  section. 


They  walked  over  toward  the  edge  of  the  clearin3  where  the  shade  of  the 
pine  tree  offered  coolness.  Surikov  asked: 

"Tell  me  about  this  Kalashnikov  who  works  here?  What  about  him?" 

"You  watkt  to  know  about  him?" 

"Yes." 

"If  you  need  to  know  in  detail  you'd  better  ask  Sudayev.  They  work  in 
the  same  room.  Rave  you  got  a cigarette?  I'm  dying  for  a smoke." 

The  Draftsman 

The  sunset  quietly  burned  down  beyond  the  window  of  the  shop.  The 
rosy  light  fell  on  the  gold  fillet  of  the  frame  which  hung  over  thw  workbench. 
On  the  frame  there  were  words  printed  iu  Ifirge  type  "Instructions  in  case  of 
fire."  Kalashnikov  looked  at  the  frame  and  swore:  Who  needs  this  here,  its 

hung  here  for  a year  and  no  one's  found  time  to  read  it  . . . 

Kclashrlkov  was  angry.  That  day  the  head  of  the  section  had  ordered  t\fO 
samples  of  machine  guns  whose  design  Kalashnikov  recently  had  propos^-d  changes 
in  be  ready  for  firing  the  following  morning.  This  work  couldn't  be  done  in 
a day  even  if  all  the  men  in  the  shops  worked  on  it.  And  then  toward  even- 
ing Che  director  himself  had  called  up  and  said  that  there  would  be  no  firing  . 

The  file  in  Kalashnikov's  hands  scraped  shrilly,  as  if  it  complained  about 
being  forced  to  work  when  the  shop  was  empty  and  all  the  other  instruments 
lay  quietly  in  the  drawers  under  the  workbenches. 

The  scrape  of  the  file  and  the  quiet  in  the  shop  reminded  Kalashnikov 
of  far  oft  Kiev  where  once  in  the  same  kind  of  solitude  in  the  morning  he 
had  smoothed  off  his  instrument,  his  first  invention.  How  much  water  had  gone 
under  the  bridge  since  theni  He'd  made  something  else  and  had  worked  on 


other  articles  to  improve  their  design.  He'd  learnea  much  since  then,  become 
familiar  with  much.  Although  he  hadn't  acheived  all  that  much  right  away  it 
was  nevertheless  necessary  and  not  stopping,  he  went  forward  al  the  time. 

The  door  of  the  shop  opened  and  Sudayev  appeared  on  the  tl  reshhold.  His 
late  arrival  in  the  shop  didn't  surprise  Kalashnikov.  Aleksei  lAanovich 
Sudayev  was  that  sort  of  person:  he  got  carried  away  with  his  work,  and 

even  settled  down  to  sleep  at  his  work  bench.  He  got  up  early  in  the  morning, 
ate  and  again  was  at  work.  On  one  hand  you  could  look  at  hi'u  as  a lathe 
operator  with  Ji  good  record,  but  then  too  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  any" 

engineer  or  gunsmith  who  was  his  equal  in  knowledge. 

More  than  once  Kalashnikov  had  thought  how  much  he  had  learned  from 
Sudayev.  Sudayev  had  seen  service  in  the  last  war  considerably  more  than 

other  older  designers.  A whole  collective  of  young  gunsmiths  gathered  around 
him  at  the  firing  ground.  On  his  advice  they  constantly  studied  and  analyzed 
modern  weapons,  thought  about  new  effective  methods  of  tactical  testing.  This 
was  new  in  weapons  work. 

Kalashnikov  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Suuayev.  Then 
Sudayev  turned  at  the  door: 

"Here  he  is,  Vasily  Fomich,  Kalashnikov  is  in  his  natural  state.  I've 

already  said  if  you  want  to  find  him  after  worK  hi's  apt  to  be  here." 

Behind  Sudayev  appeared  a colonel  in  a white  tunic.  His  face  seemed 
familiar.  Kalashnikov  automatically  straightened  his  shirt  and  smoothed  the 
seams  with  his  hand. 

Colonel  Surikov  (his  last  name  also  seemed  familiar  to  Kalashnikov)  greeted 
him  politely.  Sudayev  walked  around  the  shop,  banging  drawers,  and  tightene'^ 
and  again  turned  a vise.  It  seemed  that  he  already  knew  about  the  incident 
with  the  director  and  laughingly  advised  Kalashnikov  not  to  be  angry — such 
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thia^^s  happen  in  work.  Then  he  said  goodby  and  left. 

Surikov  Invited  Kalashnikov  to  come  out  Into  the  fresh  air.  They  sat 
down  ot.  a bench  fastened  to  the  ground.  Surikov  took  out  a box  of  "Kazbeks" 
and  offered  it  to  Kalashnikov.  The  latter  shook  his  head:  "1  don't  smoke." 

A band  of  sunset  in  the  west  turned  from  golden  rose  to  crimson.  Above 
it  clouds  that  looked  like  fantastic  castles  piled  up. 

"Splendldl"  exclaimed  SurikoV;  "Just  like  in  a fairy  tale.  Have  you 
come  acroGS  that  fairy  tale  of  Gai'f's  anywhere?" 

"I've  come  across  it,"  Kalashnikov  said  quietly. 

"You  remember  that  courtyard  in  Baghdad?  It  looks  just  like  it." 

Surikov  pointed  toward  the  sunset  and  smiled. 

"You  probably  are  wondering  w’.iat's  going  on.  An  unknown  colonel  arrives • 
First  be  offers  you  a smone  then  talks  about  fairy  'os.  When 'a  lie  going 
to  got  down  to  business  you  think.  Right?" 

"I  was  thinking," 

"I  don't  have  any  kind  of  work  Cor  you.  I simply  mted  to  get  acquainted. 
Have  you  any  objection?" 

"Please,"  said  Kulaslinlkov  and  looked  Surikov  in  the  eye.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  like  this  lean  colonel. 

The  thread  of  the  conversation  directed  by  Surikov  turned  easily  and 
naturally  to  Kalashnikov's  work.  The  conversation  went  oast.lv;  the  colonel 
knew  weapons  well  and  caught  on  to  everything  In  a flash. 

The  twilight  thickened.  Kalashnikov  siiddeiily  thought:  it  wasn' t right  tu 
sit  so  late  by  the.  shop  whetc  tlie  guard  could  become  anxluus. 

Ttiey  got  up  and  walked  in  tlie  direction  of  ttie  lioiiaeB  and  the  laintly 
twinkling  ro  . of  lighted  windows. 


"And  in  general,  comrade  colonel  the  carbine  is  a work  of  the  past." 

"Well,  what's  for  the  present  and  the  future?" 

Kalashnikov  didn't  answer  for  a long  time.  He  picked  a leaf  from  a bush 
along  the  road  and  crushed  it  with  his  fingers.  An  acrid  smell  assailed  his 
nose. 

"I've  only  an  idea,  comrade  colonel.  Only  ciu  you  think  it's  worth  talking 
abouL?  The  work  ien't  finished." 

"Au  you  wish.  T wouldn't  force  It.  T only  want  to  say  that  it's  not 
bad  for  you  to  work  on  i.utomatlca.  It's  very  necessary  now.  Times  have 
changed,  the  atom  has  entered  the  battlefield.  Soldiers  need  a light  ond 
reliable  weapon.  I know,  many  doslgnerfi  are  thinking  about  it  already.  Why 
aliouldn't  you  get  busy  on  it,  eti?"  Surlkov  paused  turning  Ills  head  added: 

"You  have  accumulated  the  experience  that  will  be  necessary,  it  '«  pouaible." 

The  way  that  Kalashnikov  answered  him  It  was  difficult  to  know  If  he 
liked  the  advice  or  not.  But  Surikov  didn't  add  anything  definite:  in  the 
final  analysis  they  were  Just  having  a private  conversation. 

Tliey  stopped  at  tlv^  edge  of  the  grovip  of  house h:  U was  time  to  part. 

Kalashnikov  shonk  Surikov's  Iwr.id  and  l ouldn'l  reslsv  asking: 

"tkimrado  colonel,  If  it's  all  the  snine  why  did  you  come  to  me?  That  f 
didn't  unuci.  nd." 

"Wall,"  SuTikov  answorod  endi.irrassed , "On  niy  Jol),  one,  one  man  ri-prcuiclw'il 
mo  about  this.  bo  I am  nt r.:  1 ghten I ng  It  out,"  SiirJkov  waved  bin  hand  and  cpilckly 
walked  off.  IHs  white  i:na,c  could  Im'  soen  lor  n moment  in  the  thick  darkness 
unci  then  was  lost  from  sight. 

The  evening  air  was  heavy.  Kalushiilkov  undid  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
llc-  'itll-f  li.'id  a light  loeling  t rcim  his  convc'rsfit  Icmi  with  the  col.oni*l.  For“ 
gott;c.n  was  the  fatigue  from  his  distressing  day  In  the  test  urea  and  hehlnd  the 
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metal  shop  workbonch. 

He  went  into  the  room,  switched  on  the  light,  and  jerkily  hurried  to  the 
table,  took  a clean  sheet  of  paper  out  the  drawer  and  fell  into  a thoughtful 
mood.  Then  quickly  he  drew  the  lines  of  a diagram.  There  it  was,  his  new 
idea.  The  colonel  was  saying  it  ia  necessary  . . . It's  good  when  you 
know  what  they  expect  of  your  work:  strength  increases  and  this  very  per- 
sistence that  Degtyarev  was  talking  about  today.  Oh,  how  necessary  that  per- 
sistence is  now! 

Kalashnikov  not  taking  his  eyes  off  the  drawing,  pushed  the  frame 
of  the  window  farther  open  and  took  off  his  shirt.  He  forgot  about  dinner. 

He  moved  the  stool  and  sat  down  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

His  thought..^  were  these:  to  create  a reliable  automatic,  compact  and 

light,  simple  in  design.  With  the  new  cartridge  of  the  19A3  model  which  was 
more  powerful  than  the  pistol,  but  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  ordinary 
rifle  cartridge  with  a caliber  of  7.62  millimeters.  This  Imd  made  it  pos- 
sible to  lighten  the  weight  of  the.  weapon  to  increa.9c  the  range  of  firing 
in  compnrlHon  with  the  existing  pistol  machine  guns. 

However  the  advantag«s  of  the  design  he  was  thinking  about  didn't  get 
along  witli  each  'Jther  and  It  wouldn't  be  easy  to  reconcile  them. 

Trying  to  add  iiim)liciiy  to  the  design,  Kalashnikov  at  first  decided 
to  avail  himself  of  tlie;  best  partH  of  automatics  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  principle  of  their  action — strong  recoil  and  recoil  spring.  Sudayev 
and  Shpagin  had  acted  just  this  way  in  creating  their  automatic  weapons. 

Yoh,  and  Kalashnikov  himself  had  used  this  same  principle  In  creating  his 
first  model.  fn  the  work  itself  there  was  nothing  simpler  than  tlie  breech 
block  which  is  thrown  buck  from  the  rect)ll.  With  this  movement  it  extracted 
t.iie  firing  cartridge  case  from  tlie  cartrldge^squeczecithe  recoil  spring.  And 
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then  the  spring,  releasing  pushed  the  breech  block  forward.  It  grabbed  the 
new  cartridge  and  fed  it  into  the  cartridge  chamber,  then  the  firing  pin 
struck  along  the  capsule  of  the  cartridge  and  resulted  in  firing.  That  in 
essence  is  the  entire  mechanism. 

That  was  how  it  was  for  the  pistol  cartridge.  But  the  1943  cartridge 

had  such  a strong  recoil  that  it  could  only  be  held  by  a heavy  massive 

breech  block.  The  increased  dimensions  of  the  breech  block  increased  the 
receiver,  and  increi.aed  the  weight  of  the  automatic  weapon.  Recently  Kalashni- 
kov had  checked  the  calculation  several  times  thinking  that  there  was  a mis- 
take. But  no,  everything  seemed  to  be  correct.  He  would  have  to  repudiate 
the  old  principle. 

And  what  to  take  on  Instead?  He  could  adopt  another  principle:  part 

of  the  gunpower  gases  which  form  during  firing,  could  go  through  an  opening 
in  the  barrel  in  the  cylinder  with  the  piston,  but  the  piston  is  connected  to 
the  breech  block  using  a special  part— a breech  block  carrier.  During  firing 

when  the  bullet  proceeds  through  the  opening  in  the  barrel  the  gases  press 

on  the  piston  and  tiie  breech  block  goes  forward.  It  moves  the  firing  cart- 
ridge case,  takes  a new  cartridge  and  moves  it  into  the  cartridge  chamber  . . . 

"The  breech  block  carrier  and  the  breech  block,"  Kalashnikov  whispered 
quietly,  thinking.  "But  how  to  connect  them?"  He  wrinkled  his  forehead, 
going  over  various  possibilities  In  his  mind.  He  remembered  that  In  the  hand 
DP  machine  gun  the  lod  of  the  gas  piston  and  tlie  breech  block  carrier  were 
connected  rigidly,  tightly.  Then  with  powerful  rifle  cartridges,  wlilch  were 
fired  by  the  machine  gun,  and  the  long  rod  this  Isn't  had.  Tiie  mass  of  moving 
parts  Is  great,  and  the  automatic  weapon  operates  evenly  and  reliably.  But 
the  cartridge  power  of  the  1943  model  which  the  new  automatic  must  shoot  Is  less. 
The  energy  of  gunpowder  gases  cannot  be  retained  so  that  they  can  move  the 
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moving  parts  as  in  the  DP  . . . But  if  that  were  possible?  . , . 

The  dark  night  could  be  seen  through  the  window.  A weak  breeze  came 
into  the  room  and  rustled  the  pages  of  drawings.  Sometimes  sheets  fell  to 
the  floor.  Kalashnikov  didn't  pick  them  up:  he  was  involved  in  other  things. 

Again  feeling  the  importance  of  his  work  he  again  and  again  returned  to  the 
source  of  his  thinking,  searching  out  weak  points.  He  already  knew  well  that 
the  correctly  selected  principle  of  action  of  an  automatic  weapon  predetermines 
the  military  qualities  of  a weapon  model  being  developed.  The  weight  of  the 
automatic  weapon  and  the  simplicity  of  its  design  and  many  other  factors 
depend  on  this. 

His  pencil  flew  over  the  paper.  The  lead  broke  from  the  strong  pressure 
and  Kalashnikov  violently  grabbed  another  pencil.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
ideas  flashing  through  his  head  like  lightning  would  he  lost.  An  extra- 
ordinary idea  came:  the  drive  of  the  breech  block  frame  should  be  made,  short 

and  needs  a short  breech  block.  Advantageous?  The  drive  of  the  part  Is 
small, — that  means  tlie  entire  automatic  takes  up  little  space.  The  short 
breech  block  will  mean  a small  breech. 

Kalashnikov,  having  found  an  adequate  solution  smlleil.  He  raised  his 
head  and  looked  out  the  window.  The  darkness  liad  gradually  thinned,  being 
replaced  by  a grey  pre-light  haze.  He  didn't  want  to  sleep.  He  erased  a line 
of  tlie  sketch  and  again  drew  his  thouglit-out  diagram.  The  results  were  good: 
the  total  le.ngtli  of  the  automatic,  would  be  smaller. 

There  was  a deep  quiet  all  around.  When  Kalashnikov  lay  down  on  the  bed, 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  scrape  ol  a spring  could  be  heard  on  a far  off 
square.  He  imagined  It  shrouded  In  grey  fog.  Dew  on  tlie  grass,  somewhere 
a nightblrd  sirig.s,  the  forest  Is  quiet,  not  stirring  . . . His  spirits  became 
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lighter  with  these  thoughts,  pacified  by  the  sweet  fatigue  of  creation.  Sleep 
reached  out  its  soft  hand,  moved,  entangled  the  cries  of  the  nightbirds,  the 
lines  of  the  drawings,  the  rosy  clouds  of  the  sunset  and  carried  all  of  this 
farther,  farther  . . . 

The  work- filled  days  passed  so  quickly  that  Kalashnikov  was  astonished 
each  time  that  it  was  Sunday:  it  was  as  if  the  weeks  had  become  shorter.  In 

spite  of  his  daytime  work  he  worked  far  into  the  night  and  the  development 
of  the  automatic  moved  forward  quickly.  It  had  already  become  clear  that  his 
idea  would  permit  creating  a new  model,  different  in  principle  from  that  which 
had  been  made  in  the  past  by  our  designers. 

Having  specified  the  final  basic  system,  Kalashnikov  busied  himself 
with  the  design  of  the  separate  mechanisms.  The  locking  system  was  easy:  with 

pleasure  he  made  it  just  as  he  had  for  a carbine  developed  by  him  earlier. 

But  it  was  nev, coming  out  of  research  he  had  done  before,  The  heavy  breech 
frame  and  the  light  breech  block  shell.  This  would  give  the  automatic  a 
smioth  operation.  Loss  from  Impact  and  friction  would  be  not  great:  Kalash- 

nikov had  cut  down  the  working  surfaces  to  a minimum  and  in  non-working 
places  large  gaps  remained. 

Gradually  on  the  white  Whatman  paper  the  contours  of  the  automatic  were 
drawn  more  and  more  clearly.  If  only  the  job  of  the  designer'  was  Just  to 
work  out  the  basic  idea!  The  melody  is  not  always  the  whole  song.  It  Is 
necessary  to  write  parts  for  the  f rst  and  second  voices,  to  try  to  grasp  the 
sound  of  each  note  of  the  accompan ’ment . Thus  It  Is  with  a weapon.  The 
general  composition  is  only  the  beginning.  It  Is  necessary  to  work  out  pre- 
cisely eacii  detail  and  this  Is  a large  job — and  to  attain  harmonious  action  of 
the  parts.  Kalashnikov's  pencils  became  his  standard  of  time:  m.any  of  them. 
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hard  and  soft,  turned  into  stubs  which  were  too  short  to  hold  in  his  hand. 

His  erasers  disappeared  it  seemed  with  unparalleled  speed;  he  hardly  began 
to  use  a new  one  just  soaked  in  kerosene  for  softness  on  his  paper  when  there 
was  nothing  left  but  a tiny  grey  pellet — witness  to  how  many  time  he  changed 
the  parts  of  the  design  . . . 

After  work  Kalashnikov  often  thought  about  Leningrad,  the  factory,  Che 
technologist  Palin.  How  much  that  man  had  helped  his  sciencel  In  truth 
before  that  Kalashnikov  had  perceived  the  basic  secrets  of  engineering  sciences, 
but  the  beginning  was  really  when  Palin  gave  him  the  bulky  books  on 
and  the  technology  of  metals.  Now,  If  you  please,  Kalashnikov  could  compete 
in  knowledge  with  any  student.  Well,  maybe  not  with  graduates  but  certainly 
with  third  year  students.  They  knew  about  thlngr  in  textbooks  piled  up  in  a 
corner  at  home.  On  their  pages  often  there  were  question  marks — not  clear. 

But  almost  everything  they  circled  in  red  he  worked  out.  Otherwise  he  would 
hardly  have  been  able  now  to  wore  so  profitably  on  the  automatic. 

And  talent?  Degtyarev  had  said  it  was  necessary  to  have  love  of  work 
and  persistence.  About  the  love  he  had  said  that's  one  thing,  but  the  per- 
slsten  ;e  must  actually  be  cultivated.  When  some  people  end  up  in  a blind 
alley  they  give  up.  But  you  must  restrain  yourself,  do  everything  from  the 
beginning  again  a hundred  times- -and  you  will  see  the  work  go  forward.  Some 
kind  of  device,  or  innovation  can  be  thought  of  by  anyone  who  is  involved  in 
engineering.  But  to  pel  feet  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  a design,  so  that 
everything  is  better  from  beginning  to  end, — that  is  not  something  that 
everyone  can  do.  The  one  who  can,  he  is  the  designer. 

Good  Luck  I 

In  the  field  surrounding  the  firing  ground,  August  rocked  the  ripe  heeds 
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of  grain.  The  first  yellow  leaves  had  appeared  in  the  forest.  The  birds 
busy  with  preparations  for  flying  south  were  silent;  in  the  air  were  heard 
only  the  sounds  of  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire. 

Kalashnikov  had  become  worried.  The  work  with  the  automatic  project 
had  progressed  but  more  and  more  often  he  noticed  factory  crews  on  the  firing  ground 
vjere  tenting  models^which  were  not  complete  in  his  opinion, of  heretofore 
unknown  models  of  automatics.  It  seemed  that  unknown  to  him  he'd  been  com- 
peting with  many  people  wno  were  also  busy  creating  new  weapons  for  the  army. 

In  the  morning,  one  of  the  first  breakfasters  in  the  dining  room,  he 
hurriedly  walked  to  the  building  where  the  draftsmen  worked,  turned  over  the 
Whatman's  paper  and  took  up  his  pencil. 

One  of  hia  covforkers  came  into  the  room.  They  were  used  to  having  Kalash- 
nikov here — they  all  gave  him  the  local  news  as  if  he  were  an  old  colleague. 

He  answered  in  monosyllables,  trying  not  to  be  distracted.  Only  when  work 
was  in  full  swing  for  the  day,  when  it  suddenly  had  become  clear  that  the  next 
part  was  ready,  did  he  become  aminated.  And  then  not  for  long.  Soon  he  would 
drag  one  of  the  other  engineers  or  '■est  operators  to  the  table:  "Criticize 
it!" 

They  didn't  just  visit  around  Kalashnikov's  drawing  huards — engineers 
Demin,  Bystrov,  and  Kochetkov,  designers  Afanasev  and  Kuzin — everything  was 
reread. 

The  day  passed,  another,  and  he  led  the  "critics"  in  turn  to  the  draft- 
ing table.  And  you  would  see  some  kind  of  inadequacy  disappear  or  a new 
advantage  In  the  design  appear. 

And  so  for  the  present  he  didn't  get  down  to  work  on  the  units  and  parts. 

If  he  had  not  worked  in  the  engineering  sciences  In  recent  years  It  would  have 
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been  beyond  his  capability  to  do  the  calculations  alone.  And  without  them 
the  project  would  not  be  a project.  The  diagram  apart,  that  was  half  the 
work.  It  was  necessary  to  show  in  figures  what  the  pressure  of  the  gunpowder 
gases  would  be.  And  here  again  he  called  on  the  help  of  his  comrades.  One 
day,  the  tall  figure  of  good-natured  engineer  Kanel  appeared  alongside 
Kalashnikov.  A few  words — and  together  they  drew  up  a column  of  figures. 

After  one  such  "joint  sitting  " he  made  a comment  about  one  of  the 
draftsmen  who  worked  not  far  from  Kalashnikov: 

"1  see  you  have  to  put  up  with  that  fellow^ Mikhail  Tlmofeyevichl" 

Kalashnikov  raised  his  head: 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"About  your  work.  We'll  .soon  be  a legend  on  the  firing  ground.  This 
Burtsev,  the  engineer,  especially  tries  this.  He  came  here  yesterday  when 
you  weren't  here  and  was  saying  ail  kinds  of  things:  you're  a dreamer  he 

says,  even  a smatterer." 

"I  noticed  that  he  didn't  like  me  much." 

"Not  only  you.  He  can't  stand  any  of  the  inventor.s.  He  himself  didn't 
make  it  and  he's  angry." 

"He's  worked  on  this?"  Kalashnikov  pointed  at  his  drawing  with  the 
square . 

"He's  worked  on  it  a lot.  He  only  wrote  more  sucit  complaint.s.  I under- 
stand that  before  you  arrived  here,  he  proposed  some  kind  of  device  for  ex- 
ploding mines.  They  gave  him  money  and  assistants.  For  six  months  and  then 
nothing.  It  became  clear  that  the  pieces  which  Burtsev  finally  constructed 
were  not  as  good  a.s  the  ones  already  used,"  the  draftsman  laughed,  "Then 
he  wrote  a hundred  complaints  that  he  was  overlooked.  So  that  was  how  hi.s 
invention  ended." 
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The  engineer  came  into  the  room  and  the  conversatica  ended. 

Kalashnikov  wasn't  able  to  continue  the  conversation  with  the  draftsman 
that  day  or  the  following.  Directed  by  the  experienced  hand  of  Kanel , he 
quickly  completed  the  calculations.  And  in  the  office, days  turned  into 
weeks . 

With  the  first  fall  frosts  began  the  anxious  period  of  waiting:  the 

completed  plan  for  the  automatic  weapon  had  been  wrapped  in  a packet, 
sealed  with  sealing  wax  and  sent  off  to  Moscow. 

Once  Surikov  arrived  and  Joyfully  reported  that  everything  was  going 
well.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  details  out  of  him.  He  laughed  and  said 
he  didn't  want  to  Interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  events. 

When  Kalashnikov  received  an  envelope  in  the  office  he  couldn't  decide 
to  open  it  for  a long  time.  The  letter  wasn't  too  long,  and  there  were  few 
words:  the  draft  along  with  several  others  had  received  a high  evaluation; 

it  cad  been  decided  to  manufacture  a prototype  and  test  it. 

Manufacture  and  test  I Manufacture  and  test!  It  seemed  that  his  heart 
wouldn't  stop  thumping.  Was  it  really  true  that  the  drawing  which  had  become 
so  faiiLiiar  and  dear  to  him  would  actually  become  real? 

Tn  the  days  remaining  before  his  departure,  Kalashnikov  went  into  the  shops 
weni;  over  the  parts  of  his  carbine.  And  as  be  stood  there  with  the  parts  in 
his  hand  engineer-colonel  Demin  came  up  to  the  workbench.  They  had  often 
worked  together  earlier  (Demin  was  one  of  the  chief  "critics"  of  the  auto- 
matic), but  he  hadn't  seen  him  in  recent  weeks. 

"Well,  to  your  health!  Demin  began  in  a joking  tone.  "The  pro)ect  is 
approved,  one  could  say  it  got  an  excellent  grade,  and  you're  worrying  about 


everything . " 
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"Approval  is  only  half  the  work,  you  know  that,  Vladimir  Sergeyevich." 

"True,"  agreed  Demin.  An  experienced  gunsmith,  through  whose  hands  many 
models  had  gone,  he  knew  very  well  how  many  turns  there  were  in  the  road  from 
successfully  drawn  drafts  until  the  soldier  holds  the  new  lubricated  weapon 
glistening  with  enamel  in  his  hands. 

"I've  been  thinking  over  the  work,"  said  Kalashnikov.  "This  for  example 
is  it  too  coarse?  Look  at  it." 

Demin  took  the  part  in  hir.  hands. 

"Coarse?  In  my  opinion  it's  too  sleek,  if  a speck  of  dust  drops  the 
machine  goes  on  strike.  How  much  dust  there  is  in  combat  I You  know  yourself. 
Yes,  and  for  production  the  coarser  the  cheaper.  But  it's  well  known  the 
better  the  work  the  more  precisely  the  mechanism  will  woik.  Well,  you  the 
designer  have  to  find  the  golden  mean." 

Having  remembered  something  Demin  got  up  and  went  out.  Kalashnikov 
took  a rod  from  the  workbench  and  turning  toward  the  light  began  to  measure 
the  part.  Suddenly  he  felt  there  was  someone  standing  behind  him.  He  turned 
quickly  and  saw  Burtsev,  the  one  the  draftsman  had  been  talking  about.  He 
glanced  sidelong  at  the  do'~>r  and  almost  in  a whisper  said: 

"You're  conducting  yourself  In  an  imprudent  way." 

"About  what?" 

"I  heard  what  you  were  talking  about  with  Demin  just  now  . . . Inven- 
tions must  be  done  alone,  and  you  go  around  dispensing  ideas  right  and  left  . ." 

Kalashni ''.ov  recoiled.  Such  ideas?  Couldn't  find  an  answer.  A feeling 


of  disgust  which  the  man  standing  in  front  of  him  aroused  gripped  his  throat: 
"Aren't  you  ashamed?" 


"Ashamed!"  smirked  Burtsev  knitting  his  reddish  eyebrows.  "I've  come  to 


1 

1 
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know  about  you.  In  no  time  you  have  stolen  all  my  proposals  . . . What  are 
you  staring  at?  They  help  youl  Soon  you’ll  turn  up  your  nose  at  Edison." 

Kalashnikov  turned  sharply,  letting  it  be  understood  that  he  didn't  want 

f 

i to  converse  any  more.  Burtsev  stamped  aroond  and  went  out  . . . 

[ * 

On  another  day  Kalashnikov  found  out  that  Demin  had  been  named  as  the 
head  engineer  for  the  automatic  weapon.  When  they  met  in  the  shop  as  par- 
ticipants in  one  job,  Kalashnikov  began  to  discuss  the  drawings  with  him  in  a 
particularly  loud  voice,  looking  to  where  Burtsev  was  standing  not  far  off. 
And  seeing  what  a fearful  look  he  gave  him,  the  young  designer  rejolcea. 

He  went  along  to  the  factory.  Everyone  he  met  in  management  was  affable, 
all  his  requests  were  met  without  delay. 

An  entire  crew  worked  on  the  drawings.  Besides  the  author  of  the  project 
several  factory  designers  were  Involved  with  it.  One  of  these  was  Zaytsev,  a 
young  energetic  engineer  whom  Kalashnikov  especially  liked.  He  liked  the 
way  that  he  cleverly  solved  complex  technical  problems. 

Demin  arrived  and  the  work  went  more  quickly.  Demin's  knowledge  and 
experience  were  very  welcome  because  from  the  very  beginning  of  manufacture 
certain  changes  could  be  made  in  the  working  drawings  for  the  project.  This 
would  be  important  when  the  manufactured  automatic  would  first  "speak"  loudly 
at  the  shooting  range. 

It  seemed  that  this  would  be  a very  festive  day.  However  things  worked 
out  otherwise.  Here,  at  the  factory  the  appearance  of  the  model — this  was 
only  the  first  stage  of  work  completed,  so  to  speak  the  "live  model"  for  the 
first  sample  afterward  there  would  be  a second  and  a third.  . . 

And  then  the  day  came  when  Kalashnikov  found  out  that  in  principle  of 
reliability  and  feasiblity  of  parts,  four  models  had  been  chosen  and  one  of 
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them  was  his,  Kalashnikov  actually  celebrated  although  it  /asn't  a holiday. 

He  simply  tightly  gripped  the  hands  of  his  comrades  and  they  went  on  to  discuss 
further  work.  The  main  thing  that  was  needed  now  was  to  make  the  parts 
and  units  as  close  as  possible  to  the  real  thing,  and  a completed  model  to  put 
into  competition  so  that  in  the  next  comparative  tests  it  would  be  the  champion. 

"Well,  and  what  kind  of  changes  do  you  want  to  begin  with,  comrade 
designer?"  Demin  asked. 

"I  think  with  the  trigger  mechanism.  Also  the  firing  pin  isn't  just 
right.  We  can  get  it  better  ..."  Kalashnikov  took  a piece  of  paper  out 
of  his  pocket  and  showed  it. 

"Corr*’ct,"  Demin.  "Well,  and  I have  an  idea  ..." 

Zaytsev  came  up  behind  them  and  looked  over  Demin's  shoulder. 

' Jf  course,  that's  just  right.  Go  to  the  bureau,  V dimir  Sergeyevich, 
we  will  strip  it  down.  There’s  not  much  time." 

It  was  already  dark  outside  the  windows.  Kalashnikov  looked  after  them 
and  took  a tool  from  the  box.  He'd  also  waited  to  work  on  the  trigger  mech- 
anism . . . 

When  the  next  test  model  wao  fired  at  the  factory  shooting  ground,  Zaytsev 
shouted : 

"I  officially  announce  the  arrival  of  a 'new  epoch' I" 

Everybody  knew  he  had  the  young  designer  in  mind  and  laughed.  If  the 
automatic  weapon  which  he  held  in  his  hands  were  put  alongside  the  best,  no 
one  could  say  that  they  were  "relatives."  Even  the  exterior  of  the  model  was 
not  similar. 

"Walt  for  the  rejoicing,"  said  Kalash.nikov.  "Wlat  else  will  the  firing 
ground  show?  It's  better  to  pack  our  suitcases." 
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"True,"  agreed  Zaytsev. 


"And  1 wish  you  hunters  good  luck.  All  right?" 

People  appeared  early  in  the  morning  on  the  shooting  range  of  the  firing 
ground.  Among  the  grey  officers  and  soldiers  overcoats,  and  black  coats, 

• the  bright  general's  stripes  on  service  caps  stood  out. 

The  command  was  given.  Only  the  testers  remained  on  the  line  of  fire. 

A dirty  grey  cloud  covered  the  ground.  In  the  storm,  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  snow,  rare  drops  of  belated  rain  fell  on  the  grass.  'lo  one  noticed 
them:  the  shots  rang  out. 

To  the  eighty  one  of  the  automatic  weapons  jumped.  A red  cheeked  fellow 
in  a green  quilted  jacket  who  was  firing  it  looked  around.  His  comrades 
ran  to  him  and  one  of  the  commisi^ion  members  went  over.  The  automatic  was 
placed  on  a table  and  they  began  hurriedly  to  look  for  the  reason  for  the 
failure . 

The  shots  ceased.  Commission  members  went  over  to  the  targets.  While 
they  were  adding  them  up,  Kalashnikov  with  his  face  pale  and  pinched  went 
over  to  Derain.  Demin  smiled; 

"The  first  wafile's  never  any  good." 

"Let's  see  what's  .lext." 

Zaytsev  appeared  from  somewhere.  He  made  a mysterious  gesture  and  whis- 
pered : 

"I  reconnoltered . Our  machine  is  the  lightest — that's  one  thing.  In  the 
second  place  the  one's  who  were  holding  first  place  have  lost  hope. 

You're  just  like  Siriyevsky ."Kalashnikov  laughed,  "Giving  us  reports  on 
the  competition." 

"Well,"  said  Zaytsev  offended,  "Objective  knowleuge  of  the  circumstances 
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is  always  necessary." 

The  command  was  given  again  and  .again  the  shots  rapped  out.  Rain  fell 
more  strongly,  then  unexpectedly  stopped.  In  the  air  was  the  smell  of  fallen 
leaves  and  gunpowder.  The  stressful  atmosphere  of  the  first  minutes  of  the 
testing  lightened:  people  talked  more  loudly,  moved  in  a businesslike  way 

from  place  to  place,  smohed.  Surikov  came  up  to  Demin.  His  overcoat  was 
unfastened,  his  eyes  were  shining. 

"You  know,  Vladimir  Sergeyevira,  now  this  isn't  for  official  aniiounce- 
mci'it,  why  I support  Kalashnikov.  You  don't  know  why  I wanted  his  machine 
to  be  sho’vn  from  its  best  side?" 

"Personal  friendship.  And  then  possibly  he  bribed  you.  I heard  that 
last  summer  you  and  Ka.  ihnikov  were  talking  secretly  about  something." 

Demin  winked  slyly  and  burst  out  laughing. 

Surikov  also  began  to  laugh,  but  choked  on  the  smoke  from  his  cigarette 
and  began  to  cough. 

"Anyway."  he  was  hardly  able  to  say,  still  coughing,  "Knock  on  wood, 
everything's  still  going  normally." 

"It's  still  too  early  to  say,"  answered  Demin.  "I  know  very  well  that 
the  commission  will  be  especially  careful  to  find  oui  how  the  machine  will 
operat''  after  its  actually  u.a.  d." 

"Weil,  what  would  you  expect?  We  aren't  talking  about  some  jeweler's 
articles.  A designer  must  construct  a weapon  so  that  the  soldiers  can  look 
through  the  scope  and  begin  to  lay  fire  Immediately.  And  then  when  a speck 
of  dust  falls  on  the  breech  block — if  you  please,  instead  of  an  attack  in  the 
weapon  shop  one  must  run,  eliminate  delay  . . ." 

K-3 laslmikov,  standing  at  the  firing  line,  didn't  hear  these  'words  but 
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l»o  was  thinking  about  the  same  thing.  The  automatic  worked  well.  True  there 
was  a little  unevenness  in  the  operation  of  the  trigger  mechanism,  and  he 
didn't  quite  like  the  extractor  action,  hut  on  the  whole  It  was  the  later 
stages  of  testing  that  were  a worry.  The  new  model  must  answer  modern  con- 
ditions of  battle.  This  means  that  it's  necessary  to  test  it  not  only  for 
viability  and  grouping  in  battle,  but  also  to  look  at  how  it  behaves  in  heat 
and  cold;  its  capability  to  hold  up  with  thousand;  of  shots  after  it  is 
buried  in  several  kilograms  of  finely  ground  sand  and  submerged  in  water;  and 
if  it  will  operate  reliably  if  it's  thrown  let's  say  with  all  ones  might  on  a 
cement  floor. 

The  days  passed.  The  experimental  automatics  were  tested  for  viability. 
For  this  they  were  fired  in  a single  round  like  a rifle  and  automatically. 
Often  this  was  done  without  cleaning  the  weapon — emptying  magazine  after 
magazine,  firing  bullets  by  the  hundreds  and  by  the  thousands.  And  Kalash- 
nikov's automatic  kept  on  firing!  Its  parts  were  strong  and  didn't  break. 

The  maintenance  was  simple  and  easy.  If  a soldier  in  a combat  situation 
could 'nt  clean  his  new  ^jeapon  for  several  days  it  would  still  fire.  This  is 
a big  step  forward  in  comparison  with  models  which  had  existed  formerly  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad. 

After  a week  Surikov,  looking  at  the  hot  rifle  parts  after  they  were 
fired  exclaimed: 

"Well,  you  devils,  what  an  automatic  you've  made?!" 

"We  labored,  comrade  engineer  colonel,"  Zaytsev  waved  his  arms.  "Our 
designer  was  never  satisfied  with  the  bad  decision,"  he  made  a ceremonious 
bow  in  the  direction  of  Kalashnikov  and  was  silent. 

Kalashnikov  looked  with  shining  eyes  at  Surikov  and  said  nothing.  Never 
had  he  been  a fault-finding  designer. 
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"Alexander  Nikolayevich.  Alexander  Nikolayevich:"  called  Surikov  to 
an  officer  standing  nearby.  "Do  you  see  what  we've  attained  here.  And  do 
you  remember  what  the  beginning  of  the  project  was?" 

The  officer  whom  he  had  called  Alexander  Nikolayevich,  took  the  extractor 
in  his  hands  and  quietly  laid  it  on  the  table. 

What  are  you  trying  to  persuade  me  of,  Surikov?  I’ve  already  seen  the 
commission's  report:  Kalashnikov's  automatic  is  recognized  as  the  best." 

Aha,  what  did  I tell  you?:"  shouted  Zaytsev.  He  ran  up  to  Kalashnikov 
and  embraced  him  so  tightly  that  his  feet  even  came  off  the  ground.  The 
metalsmith  smiled,  and  Demin  took  of  his  right  glove  and  put  it  back  on  again. 

There  was  no  orchestra  playing  anywhere,  no  flags  or  speeches,  but  in 
the  heart  of  each  of  them  was  heard  a festive  hymn  because  victory  had 
arrived.  It  happened  just  as  it  would  have  in  war — not  in  white  starched 
uniforms,  not  with  the  sounds  of  gold  trumpets.  It  came  to  men  tired,  covered 
with  rifle  oil  and  alkali,  smelling  of  gunpowder.  The  simple  working  victory — 

the  very  dearest  for  people  who  know  their  real  work  in  life  and  what  service 
to  this  work  means. 


This  is  Happiness 

"How  many  men  participated  in  the  creation  of  just  this  one  model  of 
an  automatic  submachine  gun?"  thought  Kalashnikov,  looking  at  the  dark 
branches  of  fir  trees  as  they  flashed  past  the  train  window.  "First  there 
were  two:  Kravchenko  and  I.  No,  more  than  that:  the  infantryman  in  the  back 

of  the  lorry,  the  wounded  in  the  hospital,  Koptev  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Centfal  Committee  and  of  course,  Zolotov.  Yes,  yes,  all  these  people  took 
part  in  creating  the  automatic.  Then  there  were  Kazakov,  Victor,  all  of 
them  who  worked  in  the  shop  at  the  institute.  At  the  firing  ground  there 
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woro  Sudayev,  Demin,  Bystrov,  Zaytsev  nnd  many  others.  Vladimir  Vasilevich 
IJlukhov  the  director  of  the  invention  section,  made  a great  contribution 
and  without  his  tutelage  and  participation  hardly  any  of  the  work  would  have 
moved.  And  how  about  the  marshal  of  artillery?  How  many  warm  words  are 
heard  from  him,  how  much  help  his  authority  as  an  important  military  leader 
gave  mel  How  many  is  that  . . . And  then?  Besides  there  were  all  those 
who  contributed  their  ideas  and  spirit  to  the  submachine  gun  when 

the  first  batch  was  being  made  for  military  testingl  The  tests  are  already 
run  and  I the  author  of  the  instrument  soon  will  meet  with  the  soldiers  and 
officers.  Wliat  will  these  new  critics  and  probable  keepers  of  the  weapon  say?" 

Outside  the  window  the  switchman's  cabin  passed,  bushes  flashed  by  and 
the  station  appeared.  Behind  the  barrier  stood  carts  waiting  while  the  train 
went  by. 

The  conductor  looked  into  the  sleeping  compartment: 

"You,  comrades,  it  seems  to  me  asked  for  this  station?  Here  we  are." 

Kalashnikov  dressed  quickly,  took  his  suitcase  and  went  out  onto  the 
platform. 

In  a moment  the  train  stopped. 

On  the  station  platfonn  an  infantry  captain  walked  up  to  Kalashnikov. 

"You'll  be  the  designer  Kalashnikov?" 

"I  am,"  Kalashnikov  answered  somewhat  embarrassed.  He  somehow  wasn't 
used  to  the  word  "Designer"  applied  to  him. 

"Please,  to  the  vehicle." 

The  GAZ  cross-country  vehicle  sped  along  over  the  spring  road. 

The  captain  reported  joyfully: 

"What  you've  done  for  our  unitsi  The  artillery  marshal  has  arrived.  He 
stayed  on  the  firing  range  all  morning,  looking  to  see  how  your  weapon  works." 
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"Woll,  how  was  It?" 

I lu‘  words  of  the  captain  made  it  hard  to  understand  how  the  work  had 
been  going,  but  Kalashnikov  didn't  try  to  find  out.  News  of  his  coming 
encounter  with  the  marshal  disturbed  him,  and  he  didn't  want  to  talk.  He 
loaned  in  the  corner  of  the  wood  cab  and  was  silent.  He  remembered  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  hospital  and  Zolotov  lying  on  the  stretcher.  Why  had  he 
never  answered  his  letters?  He  didn't  want  to  find  out  that  Zolotov  had 
died  from  his  wounds.  Oh,  if  he  were  only  beside  him  right  now.  How  he 
would  have  liked  to  report  about  the  work  that  he'd  done  that  he,  Kalashnikov, 
had  taken  on  there  in  the  hospital^ that  it  was  almost  done.  To  report  this 
to  him  not  only  because  he  was  a dear  person  in  his  memory  but  also  because 
Zolotov  had  been  a witness  to  his  second  birth  . . . 

Second  birth?  The  words  mixed  in  his  thoughts  and  struck  him  by  their 
combination.  Second  . . . yes,  the  second.  A man  is  born  essentially  twice. 

The  first  time  in  his  natural  birth,  and  the  second  time  as  the  master  of 
his  work  on  earth. 

"Well,  here's  our  garrison,"  the  captain  said,  gaily. 

"What?" 

"I  say,  this  is  our  garrison.  We've  arrived.  Do  you  want  to  go  directly 
to  see  the  marshal  or  what?" 

"No,  ,I'd  better  stop  a minute  and  leave  my  suitcase  somewhere." 

"I'll  leave  your  suitcase  with  the  man  on  duty,"  the  captain  said  and 
tapped  the  driver  on  the  shoulder.  "Stop  at  headquarters." 

"You've  arrived  a little  early,"  the  man  on  duty  announced  sympathetically. 
"The  firing  is  just  finished.  The  marshal  is  looking  over  the  auto-park. 

Come  with  me,  comrade  designer,  and  rest  a little  from  the  trip." 
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Kalashnikov  followed  the  duty  officer  Into  a clean  room,  whose  wa] xs 
for  some  reason  were  almost  completely  covered  with  geography  maps.  One  could 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  Kalashnikov  to  speed  up  time  began  to  look 
at  one  of  the  maps.  His  thoughts  which  were  on  his  machine,  returned  again 
and  he  slowly  squinted  his  eye  at  the  brown  points  on  the  map  which  always 
remained  In  his  memory. 

The  many  on  duty  came  in  from  somewhere  and  breathlessly  announced: 

"It's  time,  they've  already  assembled." 

Kalashnikov  went  out  onto  the  drill  ground.  The  level  endless  ranks 
were  made  up  of  several  companies  of  a rifle  regiment. 

Forward,  in  front  of  the  building,  stood  a group  of  officers  and  generals. 

The  tall  figure  of  the  marshal  of  artillery  towered  over  the  rest  by  almost 
a \.hole  head.  Nervous,  Kalashnikov  walked  in  the  direction  of  this  group.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  being  fixed  with  the  stares  of  hundreds  of  eyes.  In 
front  he  noticed  Surikov  and  breathed  more  easily;  at  least  there  was  one 
familiar  person. 

"And  here  is  the  cause  for  our  relebrationi"  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
marshal  of  artillery.  "Hello,  hello,  comrade  Kalashnikov.  A great  fellow! 

I just  saw  your  creation  in  action.  It  deserves  high  praise." 

Kalashnikov  reddened  and  tightly  gripped  the  hand  of  the  marshal.  The  marshal 
delayed  a second,  stepped  forward  and  said; 

"Comrade  soldiers,  sergeants  and  officers!  I want  to  congratulate  you 
on  testing  the  new  small  arms  model.  You've  had  the  opportunity  to  make  sure 
of  its  qualities.  Combat  equipment  develops  quickly.  Those  who  try  to  kindle 
the  fire  of  a new  war,  always  try  to  have  weapons  that  are  the  most  modern. 

And  we  must  not  fall  behind.  We  must  always  be  in  front  because  that  is  our 
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chosen  duty — to  firmly  protect  the  peace. 

"The  atom  and  the  rocket  have  come  onto  the  battlefield.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  small  arms  is  not  abated  nor  has  it  lost  its  importance.  It  mainly 
remains  as  the  most  massive  and  widely  used.  When  one  feels  that  It  popsesses 
perfection^ then  love  it  as  a mother  loves  a son  and  it  will  never  let  you 
down. 

'Our  army  is  undefeated  because  we  soldiers, — flesh  and  blood  of  the 
people,  who  created  for  you  military  equipment  and  weapons, — have  talented 
natures,  skillful  , which  will  always  make  our  Russian  land  famous. 

"And  just  now  we  have  done  the  first  testing  under  military  conditions 
of  the  new  automatic  submachine  gun  system  of  Kalashnikov.  The  man  who 
created  it  began  the  war  as  a sergeant.  He  was  a driver  mechanic  and  tank 
commander,  bravely  fought  the  enemy  and  was  wounded.  And  even  then  found  the 
possibility  of  remaining  on  duty.  As  a result  of  his  selfless  work  the  auto- 
matic submachine  gun  has  appeared;  we  have  received  it  now  and  it  was  con- 
sidered better  than  any  of  those  created  by  professional  designers.  And  here 
you  have  a graphic  example  of  what  will  and  persistence  means  when  moving 
toward  a goal.  When  things  get  difficult  take  as  an  example  men  like  these I . ." 

The  ranks  of  men  roared.  Kalashnikov  looked  at  the  marshal  of  artillery 
and  felt  how  the  red  embarrassment  spread  over  his  face.  But  the  marshal 
sailed  and  continued: 

"By  the  way,  here  is  the  designer  of  the  automatic  submachine  gun.  This 
is  he."  The  marshal  clapped  Kal.-ishnlkov  on  the  shoulder.  The  marshal  had 
to  lean  down  because  there  was  such  a difference  in  their  heights.  "Can 
everyone  see?" 

Again  a roar  from  the  ranks. 
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"Aha,  he  can't  be  seen  on  the  flanks.  Well,  now  look,  if  you  please." 
And  the  marshal  quickly  grabbed  Kalashnikov  under  the  elbows  and  lifted  him 
off  the  ground. 

Kalashnikov  was  taken  aback  for  a second  but  quickly  regained  himself. 

The  marshal  invited  everyone  to  come  forward.  At  first  shyly  then  more 
boldly  the  soldiers  began  to  talk.  The  first  to  come  forward  was  a smartly 
dressed  obviously  efficient  lieutenant.  He  spoke  loudly,  precisely,  as  if 
he  were  at  a meeting.  He  took  up  the  new  weapon  and  asked  a question: 
wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  make  the  sound  of  the  firing  quieter? 

"I  fired  the  automatic,"  said  the  officer,  "And  noted  that  there  was  a 
ringing  in  my  ears  the  rest  of  the  day.  Do  you  soldiers  agree?"  Everyone 
supported  him  and  one  jovial  fellow  noted  that  after  the  firing  not  even 
the  command  to  go  to  dinner  could  be  heard. 

The  noise  of  approval  and  laughter  greeted  the  last  words  of  the  lieu- 
tenant. The  marshal  turned  to  Kalashnikov; 

"You  see  how  it  is.  Record  it,  record  it.  Remember  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  remarks.  Not  being  able  to  make  out  the  command 
for  dinner  that  is  nothing,  comrades.  But  in  battle  all  commands  must  be 
heard!" 

During  the  question  period  a rosy-cheeked  giant  spoke  with  a Ukrainian 
accent : 

"The  automatic  submachine  gun  is  very  good,  but  I only  want  to  mention 
two  details:  at  the  opening  of  the  handle  the  commander  noticed  rust.  Is 

there  any  way  to  eliminate  that?" 

"Truly,"  the  next  one  supported.  "And  the  trigger  mechanism  sould  be 
looked  into,  it  should  be  made  collapsible  ..." 
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And  the  extractor  should  be  double  checked,  yes  and  even  hold  your 
hat  so  that  the  parts  don't  fly  away  ..." 

The  setting  sun  had  already  painted  the  clouds  with  a rosy  color  when 
this  interesting  and  also  important  "technical  conference"  for  Kalashnikov 
ended.  The  marshall  wished  the  designer  success  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
all  the  comments  on  defects  would  be  corrected  in  a short  time. 

Kalashnikov  didn't  go  to  sleep  for  a long  time.  He  sat  at  the  desk  in 
the  room  assigned  to  him  with  clean  white  curtains  and  precisely  made  soldier's 
bed,  leafed  through  the  pages  of  a notebook,  and  reread  the  notes.  The 
comments  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  pleased  him  and  took  him  aback. 

He  got  up  and  walked  around  the  room.  Well,  he  was  ready  for  further 
work.  It  was  the  most  important  thing  in  his  life.  "If  you  do  it,"  he 
thought,  "It  can  be  improved — the  best.  There  is  no  limit  on  perfection,  as 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  efforts  of  man  to  attain  it.  And  to  travel  along 
this  road,  in  truth,  that  is  happlnessl" 

The  days  passed,  the  years  passed. 

A colonel  tankist  was  travelling  one  winter  in  a Moscow  metro  train. 

It  was  midday,  the  flow  of  travellers  was  not  so  heavy  and  the  car  was  spacious. 
The  colonel  for  some  reason  didn't  sit  doim  on  the  brown  leather  seat,  he 
stood,  straight  and  serious.  The  passengers  looked  at  him  with  respect:  the 

weatherbeaten  eyebrowless  face  of  the  colonel  was  entirely  covered  with  scars 
and  marks  of  plastic  surgery.  And  because  the  insignia  on  his  military  over- 
coat was  that  of  armored  tank  soldiers,  it  was  conpletely  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  had  received  burns  during  the  war,  in  a burning  tank.  The 
passengers  also  noted  that  the  tankman  several  times  looked  attentively  at  a 
rather  short  man  standing  at  the  opposite  door  wearing  a winter  overcoat  and 
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hat.  And  this  same  man  also  looked  attentively  at  the  colonel  whose  face 
was  covered  with  scars,  and  at  the  bright  red  hair  showing  from  under  the 
papakha  [tall  Caucasian  hat]. 

The  short  man  got  off  the  car  at  the  Myakovsky  square.  The  colonel 
followed  him.  They  stopped  at  a silver  column  with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the 
mosaic  panel  on  the  celling  and  looked  at  each  other.  This  continued  for 
several  seconds.  Then  the  man  In  the  winter  coat  softly  asked: 

"Is  your  name  Zolotov?" 

"And  are  you  Kalashnlkov?"came  the  reply. 

The  man  on  duty  at  the  station  saw  how  the  colonel  and  the  man  in  the 
winter  overcoat  embraced  tightly  and  kissed.  Then,  talking  excitedly,  they 
went  toward  the  escalator  and  went  up  above. 

Frost  had  hit  the  December  slush  which  had  been  standing  for  several 
days.  The  wind  blew  white  grainy  powder  along  the  asphalt.  Zolotov  endlessly 
repeated: 

"What  a meeting,  what  a meetingl  Imagine  we've  met!" 

"I  looked  for  you,  wrote  to  the  hospital,  they  answered  me,  you'd  left. 
And  I always  wondered  ..."  said  Kalashnikov. 

"Dead I No,  brother,  no  such  thing  . . . I'm  still  alive.  They  drowned 
in  water,  burned  in  fire,  but  you  can't  take  us  with  bare  hands.  You  didn't 
find  me  because  of  the  confusion  at  the  hospital.  I truly  had  given  up  my 
spirit  to  God,  they  put  me  on  a plane  and  sent  me  to  a famous  professor  at 
Tashkent.  You  see,  they  cured  me.  But  now  I'  11  let  you  go.'" 

"No,  no.  I have  to  catch  a train  in  about  two  hours,"  Kalashnikov 
said  embarrassedly. 

"Well,  you  devil!  You're  not  local  then  like  me?  It's  just  like  in  a 
novel:  they  meet  and  then  there  you  are,  it's  goodby." 
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They  took  a taxi  glistening  with  green  paint.  The  machine  took  them  along 
Sadovaya,  turned  at  the  Nove-Arbatsky  Bridge  and  stopped  by  the  entrance  to 
the  "Ukraine"  Hotel. 

When  they  were  in  his  room  Kalashnikov  took  off  his  coat  and  Zolotov 
said  loudly: 

"Aha,  I was  right.  You  did  get  the  State  Prize  in  1949." 

"Yes." 

"For  the  AK  automatic  submachine  gun — you?" 

"I  did." 

"And  you  received  a medal  as  Hero  of  Socialist  Work  in  1958,  yes?" 

"Yes." 

"You're  telling  me  now  what  I thought  all  along.  It  was  written  in  the 
papers  and  I felt  that  it  must  be  you  our  Armenian  Inventor.  My  wife  says 
it's  a common  name.  But  I felt  in  my  heart  it's  ”ou,  it's  you  ..."  Zolotov 
again  embraced  Kalashnikov  tightly.  "I  congratulate  you.  You've  justified 
my  hopes  and  the  hopes  of  Volod'ka  Malyshev,  Do  you  remember  him?" 

"L  remember  ..." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room. 

"Well,  and  how  have  you  lived  all  this  time?"  asked  Kalashnikov  finally. 

"I,"  said  Zolotov  rousing  himself,  "Okay,  well,  I've  lived  I think  with 
some  sense.  Do  you  know  who  I saw  the  other  day?  Serezha  Malyshev!" 

"His  son?" 

"Yes.  He's  here  in  Moscow.  He  studies  at  the  university.  He's  grown 
very  tall.  He's  even  grown  a mustache.  Mathematics.  He  says  he'll  work 
with  cybernetics  and  computers.  You  see,  he's  travelled  a different  road 
from  his  father.  And  his  mother,  Valya,  is  still  living  in  the  same  old  place 
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she  doesn't  want  to  leave  there.  . 

They  talked  for  more  than  an  hour — excitedly,  joyfully,  interrupting 
each  other.  Then  Kalashnikov  looked  at  his  watch.  "It's  time." 

"You're  in  a hurry?"  sighed  Zolotov  and  laughed.  "You  were  always  in 
a hurry." 

"And  aren't  you,  too?" 

"Yes,  I too,  1 also  leave  tomorrow.  Let's  exchange  addresses 

and  write." 

They  walked  over  to  the  window.  From  the  height  of  the  twelfth  floor 
there  was  a distant  view  of  Moscow.  In  the  frosty  smoke  one  could  see  new 
buildings  going  up.  And  right  by  the  hotel  also  the  metallic  hfOds  of  a 
tower  crane  moved , building  a house. 

"oh  how  one  has  to  hurry,"  Kalashnikov  said  thoughtfully.  "We  can  take 
and  example  from  this  capitot.  Life  flies  forward,  ever  forward  and  how  much 
work  there  is  all  around  us'.'" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Zolotov.  "You're  right.  Let's  be  off." 
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